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The Harvard Report and the High School 


WILL FRENCH 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and Chairman of the 
Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development of the National Association * of 
Secondary-School Principals. 


HE Report of ‘the Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free 

Society,' is a report to the Harvard faculty proposing modifications in 
the educational program of Harvard College. But quite obviously it was 
written and intended to be read as a pronouncement calculated to change 
the course of American youth education generally, and the reviews and com- 
ments upon it show that it has been so regarded by college and high-school 
teachers as well as by the press. 

The reaction of the colleges is already on the record. The Harvard faculty 
has itself approved the Report. There is wide agreement at the college level 
that general education should be conceived of “as an education for an informed 
responsible life in our society.” It is agreed that the purpose of this general 
education is to implant “common standards and common purposes” and 
that it must be the property of all youth, thus preparing them “for life in 
the broad sense of completeness as a human being.” However, as indicated 
by Jacques Barzun in an article in the October, 1945, number of Adlantic 
Monthly Magazine, the main features of the plan proposed for Harvard 
have been borrowed from plans of general education which have been in 
operation in other colleges from fourteen to twenty-seven years. Barzun holds 
that the colleges would have been served better by the Harvard Report had 
it proposed “practical solutions” to some of the problems and difficulties that 
have been encountered by colleges already providing general education for 


their students. 


WHAT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL? 


Though the colleges may thus give general approval to the Harvard 
Committee’s report as far as it applies to the colleges, the high schools may 
take issue with those parts dealing with secondary education at two impor- 
tant points. First, there is the question of whether there is now the well-nigh 
complete absence of a common program of education at the high-school level 
which this Committee reports. Second, there is the question of whether the 
Committee’s plan of general education for the high schools is an effective one 
for use with the student bodies of present-day high schools which increasingly 
represent the entire range of learning ability to be found among the youth 


of a community. 


1General Education in a Free Society. Cambridge 38: Harvard University Press. 1945. 
267 pp. $2.00. 
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In considering the first of these questions, the high school educators, like 
their opposite members in the colleges, will readily accept the proposal that 
general education should be chiefly concerned with preparing youth for re- 
sponsible living in a free society. Just as Barzun points out that Lowell’s 
similar proposals for college education antedated those of this committee 
by over fifty years, so the high-school educators could remind this Committee 
that Dr. Alexander Inglis, Professor of Education at Harvard until his death 
in 1924, taught that the secondary schools’ first responsibility was to provide 
a common program of “integrating education for the development of that 
amount of like-mindedness, of unity in thought, habits, ideals and standards, 
requisite for social cohesion and social solidarity.” So wide agreement to the 
Committee’s proposal that a program of genera! education in high school 
with social-civic purposes carrying top priority can be expected. 


But according to the Harvard Report, such a program no longer exists. 
The Report holds that the practice of offering a number of varied curricu- 
lums in the high school taken in conjunction with the effect of the unit-course 
system, “divides the high school into a number of lesser schools which, at 
least so far as the curriculum is concerned, are virtually sealed off from each 
other.” Thus the Report indicates students are alienated “from each other 
in mind and outlook because their courses of study for the various diplomas 
are so distinct .. .” 

Experienced secondary-school men will be inclined to take issue with the 
Committee at this point. They might agree with the Committee that the 
present program of general education in the high school has not been care- 
fully enough planned, that it is a too disjointed collection of various subjects, 
or that it varies too much from community to community and from state 
to state. They will not, however, generally agree that there is no common 
program which high-school students take or that those in one curriculum 
are “sealed off” or “alienated” from those in another curriculum. They 
know that in all high schools there are “constant” subjects required of all 
students in all curriculums and that therefore, in spite of differentiated cur- 
riculums, there is a common program of education. State laws, regulations 
of state departments, prescriptions of local boards of education, and the 
clinging hand of educational tradition all operate to cause some of the older 
academic subjects still to be required even in the vocational curriculums 
furthest removed from the older curricular patterns. 


This common, required-of-all program which is characteristic of our 
high schools was closely studied and reported upon in 1932 by the National 
Survey of Secondary Education. More recent tabulations of subject-enroll- 
ments by state departments of education and by regional accrediting agencies 
indicate that the findings reported by this National Survey present a reason- 
ably accurate picture of what the facts are today. This Survey noted that 
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despite the fact that a vast number of new and mostly nonacademic courses 
were added by the high schools during the period of 1890-1932, yet the 
subjects still most taken by high-school pupils were from the academic fields. 
“High-school graduates have taken much more academic than nonacademic 
work, the proportions ranging’ from 2 to | to approximately 5 to 1 in repre- 
sentative high schools.” Two thirds of the work taken in high school was, 
on the average, academic. Furthermore, the Survey continues, “a study of the 
distribution of high-school work taken by graduates of a number of high 
schools in 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, and 1930 shows that the academic subjects 
dominated the program of studies throughout the period from 1890-1930 
although specialized schools showed a tendency to break away from tradi- 
tional courses.” The Survey shows also that in representative schools the 
mean per cent of time spent on each of the academic subject fields was: 
English, 21; social studies, 16; foreign language, 13; mathematics, 12; and 
science, 12 per cent. The remaining approximately 25 per cent was spent in 
all other subject fields, most of which were nonacademic. So it would seem 
that despite the lack of a planned nation-wide effort to set up a standard 
pattern of common education at the high-school level, we do have a program 
of common education in this country, and it cannot be said that the multipli- 
cation of curriculums and of electives has “sealed off” or “alienated” pupils 
in the various curriculums from each other. The facts are that both by 
requirements of the schools and by the preferences of pupils there has been 
a general and strong tendency for pupils in all curriculums— contrary to 
the fears of the Harvard Committee to take at least fitty per cent of their 
work from a common program, and this has been made up of academic 
subjects. The problem, then, at the high-school level is not one of instituting 
a common program of education but rather one of getting a program which 
effectively achieves with all pupils the desired social integration expected of 
a good program of general education. 


Some high-school educators will, therefore, read with disappointment the 
part of the Harvard Report which sets out a “plan” for general education in 
high school. The plan proposed by the Committee as a better program of 
general education at the high-school level calls for all youth to be required 
to take “three units of English, three in science and mathematics, and two 
in social studies” as a minimum. It is the Committee’s thought that three 
more units from these fields might well be taken by all. In what respect does 
this differ from what we now have? The English recommendation is now 
being generally met. Many pupils are now getting two units of social studies, 
either by requirement or election. Only in the area of science and mathematics 
does present practice seem to fall below the recommended minimum. How- 
ever, before deciding that present practice falls far short, we should glance 
at what the Harvard Report lists as permissible mathematical study. The 
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Report wisely recommends a broad program adapted to the abilities of 
pupils. It includes, for example, “shop mathematics, business arithmetic, 
mathematics of the farm ... informal geometry, and mechanical drawing.” 
If we count present enrollments in these subjects toward the three suggested 
by the Report for science and mathematics, one can well question whether 
current practice does not meet the minimum requirements of “the plan” in 


these areas also. 
THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROPOSED PLAN 


This brings us to the second issue raised at an earlier point, that of the 
effectiveness of the proposed plan when used in high schools whose students 
reflect such wide ranges of intellectual ability and social backgrounds, as is 
now the case. Many high-school educators who have been most directly 
involved in the problem of an effective, common program of general educa- 
tion at the high-school level will feel that the Harvard Committee’s plan 
reveals a lack of close contact between it and the mind of the typical high- 
school pupil. The Committee’s plan in the judgment of this group of high- 
school educators is open to question as an effective means of securing the 
preparation for responsible living in a free society, which all agree is desirable. 
The work of this group in the high schools, their individual writings on the 
problem and the reports of such commttees as that of the Committee on 
Orientation of Secondary Education published in 1936, all point toward a 
conviction that any plan for this common education which is based upon 
OrgaNiZatiun of the content of the curriculum around areas of knowledge is 
not the most effective plan when used with present-day unselected high- 
school student bodies. This Orientation Committee, of which Dr. Francis 
Spaulding, then Dean of the School of Education at Harvard and now 
Commissioner of Education-elect for New York, but who unfortunately was 
not a member of the Harvard Committee, being absent from Harvard on 
military duty, stressed the point that the practice of organizing this common 
integrating element in the high-school curriculum around areas of knowledge 
was less effective than one where content was organized around the problems 
and situations of current living in which we want youth to use their learning. 
This idea leads in the direction of a common curriculum of general education 
organized around problems of health, civic life, home membership, and eco- 
nomic life, for example, rather than around fields of knowledge. Under such 
a plan all the fields of knowledge — history, literature, science, and the arts 
— would be drawn upon when they could contribute to better thinking about 
and acting upon problems and situations of individual and group living in 
the home, community, state, nation, and world. It therefore can be seen that 
it is not a plan for omitting knowledge, tradition, principles, laws, and the 
lessons of human experience from the program of general education. It was 
proposed by the Orientation Committee after careful study as a more effective 
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plan for getting all boys and girls to make large and constant use of these 
values in their lives in a free society. 


The reason for thinking that this life-use organization of the content of 
general education is a more effective plan than an organization calling for 
the study of a number of required subjects in the areas of knowledge, stems 
from the experiences of high-school educators and others who have been 
responsible for teaching unselected groups of high-school youth. Briefly sum- 
med up, this experience teaches that if one wants youth of all levels of ability 
and interest generally to learn in the sense of becoming more and more com- 
petent to think and act as responsible young citizens, the teaching and learn- 
ing situations of the school must be seen by the pupils as similar to those in 
life in which they are expected to use what they have learned in school. The 
most able of these youth can make the deductions, generalizations, and appli- 
cations of what they learn in school under the subject-organized curriculum 
to the aspects of their living to which this learning applies, no matter how 
remote the connections and associations with life-use are. The average students 
cannot easily make these associations. The least able hardly do so at all. Even 
the best pupils learn more when the connections between school-learning 
and life-use are easily and directly made. But the best plan for use in the 
high school, as the Harvard Committee says, must be one effective with all 
youth. As one goes down the scale of educability from this upper ten or 
fifteen per cent of most able youth, the need for relating the learning situa- 
tion used by the school to the use-situation in life where we want the learning 
to affect conduct becomes more and more essential. The schuuls have long 
recognized this in vocational education. The military services in their schools 
for “non-coms” and enlisted men, where they were dealing with the same 
relatively unselected groups of youth as is the modern high school, recognized 
it and simulated combat — (zec., life) situations throughout the training 
periods. Knéwledge from all fields as such was used when and as needed to 
show how, what, and why this learning was necessary. Youth learns to be a 
good citizen by the same processes by which he becomes a good soldier or 
worker. When we are as interested and sensible in our efforts to produce 
through education socially minded citizens and intelligent consumers and 
managers of natural resources as we are in our efforts to produce fighters and 
workers, we shall apply to the organization of our general education program 
in high school the principles of learning and of curricular organization we 
have found to be effective in the vocational and military fields. The result 
will be a “plan” basically different from what the Harvard Committee sug- 
gests. It will instead more nearly resemble in content and organization what 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association 
presented in 1944 in Education for All American Youth? as the “common 


learnings” program of the high school. 
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Many high-school educators have concluded, as a result of their experience 
in teaching unselected groups of high-school boys and girls, that though the 
teaching of subjects as such may have a place in the elective, differentiated 
elements of the high-school course of study, further effort along the line 
proposed by the Educational Policies Commission is the most promising 
solution to the problem of effective, common, integrating general education. 
Trends in the last decade in curricular theory and innovations in practice 
lead in this direction. High schools that have made the greatest changes in 
their instructional programs in their efforts to prepare youth for responsible 
living have generally moved in the direction suggested by the Educational 
Policies Commission Report.? Dean Spaulding in 1934 in his High School 
and Life volume in the Regents Inquiry Series wrote, “If a school cannot 
provide effective training in citizenship and at the same time supply a full 
program of academic work, it may well sacrifice those academic subjects 
which seem to be offering least educational return to its pupils in general.” 


The current issue is not, therefore, which of the conventional areas of 
knowledge and how much of each shall make up the program of general 
education at the high-school level. It is, instead, a question of how to organize 
this program of “common learnings” aimed at making youth competent to 
carry on the activities of responsible citizens; how to administer it as a 
part of the school’s daily program, and how to re-educate teachers in its 
techniques. Quoting Dean Spaulding in the above source still further, 
“... high schools are not now making the contribution to pupils’ social com- 
petence which they might make chiefly because they do not address themselves 
directly or systematically to that goal . . . The traditional program is even 
now being modified to great advantage in individual schools . . . Of more 
importance than new invention, however, is the adoption by schools in 
general of numerous thoroughly practicable kinds of teaching which have 
already demonstrated their value.” 


The further improvement of these promising modifications in the high 
school; the creation of better understanding of them by both the profession 
and the laymen; the more general acquaintance of teachers with this prac- 
tical kind of teaching, and the more rapid spread of these tested innovations 
among the high schools of America are still —in these post-Harvard Report 
days —the principal problems to be solved as we perfect a high-school pro- 
gram of general education for responsible living in a free society. 


*See also Planning for American Youth for an illustrated, summarized report (64 
pages, 25 cents) on this publication prepared by The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Op cit. 
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Preparation for Marriage and Family Life 


MARJORIE COSGROVE and MARY M. JOSEY 
Highland Park High School, Highland Park, Michigan 


AN OVER-ALL VIEW OF THE COURSE 

N the Highland Park High School all senior boys and girls are required to 

take a semester’s work in sociology. The underlying theme of the course 

is happy and effective adjustments in family living, from the standpoint of 
personal happiness as well as for the good of the whole family group. 


Since it is believed that the best preparation for marriage is the building 
of a worth-while, mature, mentally healthy person, who has a good under- 


standing of himself and his place in 
his world, the course becomes rather 
broad in scope. And because of the 
confusing philosophies presented by the 
modern world in some movies, “real- 
istic” novels, and standards of conduct 
in present day social procedures, the 
course tries by a consideration of basic 
convictions to teach wise discrimination 
between the plausible and smooth- 
sounding philosophies and those that 
really will work to insure happiness 
and successful living in this complex 
modern world. 

The considerations and discussions 
of the course are divided into six areas 
—cosmic evolution, geologic evolution, 
social evolution, individual evolution, 
mental health, and social consciousness. 
These are not at all equal in time spent 
upon them or in general importance. 
The first three develop background 
work for the last ones, but they are im- 
portant also in laying down founda- 
tions for future ideas. 

They are likewise useful in giving 
something to work on while the teach- 
er is establishing rapport in the class- 


Epitor’s Nore — This article is reprinted 
by permission from Education for Family 
Living, a 120-page picture and story inter- 
pretation of one area of work in the High- 
land Park High School, Highland Park, 
Michigan, of which D. L. Pyle is principal. 
The publication was prepared at the re- 
quest of Superintendent of Schools Her- 
man L. Shibler and designed to explain 
to parents, teachers, and others interested 
the plans being carried out in this school 
to educate for better family living. Four 
courses—“Home Health,” ‘““Homemaking,” 
“Preparation for Marriage and Family 
Life,” and “Laboratory Work in Nursery 
School”—have been prepared for use in 
this school. The last two are required of 
all students for graduation, while the 
essentials of the first two are secured 
through elective courses. Part I and Part 
III of this article were prepared by Miss 
Cosgrove, while Part II was prepared by 
Miss Josey. The entire publication and 
the development of this Family Living 
instructional program are the work of 
the following persons, comprising the 
Family Life Education Committee of the 
school system: Agnes Carpenter, Mrs. 
Charlotte Chilson, Mrs. Marjorie Cos- 
grove, Eunice E. Herald, Mrs. Oleta Hiller, 
Mrs. Mary M. Josey, Kathryn MacLennan, 
Mrs. Helen Parks, D. L. Pyle, Roy E. 
Robinson, and Mrs. Clara R. Strong. 


room. This is an essential element in future and more personal discussions. 
It is also a time during which each student is discovering for himself whether 
or not this teacher is the kind of person to whom it is safe to express his own 
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personal convictions. Can she really be trusted? Has she a sense of humor that 
may be depended upon? Will she understand what things are important to 
the adolescent, what things may bother him, and still not think any of these 
are silly? Is she fun and still has she a sense of dignity? In other words, in 
a surprisingly short time he will have her number, and the course is won or 
lost at that point. 

uniT l. 

In the first unit we place ourselves in the vast universe around us, getting 
an appreciation of time and space. During this four or five days’ discussion 
we view our shrinking egos and find without dismay that we are not the 
center of the universe as some may have thought we were. 

UNIT 2. 


The second unit continues with a study of the evolutionary process through 
time by taking a bird’s-eye view of the development of life on earth. Both 
plants and animals are studied from their simplest to their most complex form, 
noting especially their powers of adaptation, their willingness and ability to 
struggle, the role of heredity and variation, the aristocratic basis of all life 
as founded on real — not superficial — values, and the survival of the fittest, 
noting that the prizes of life still go to the strong, but that in modern society 
moral fiber has taken the place of muscular strength. It is realized that nature 
is completely ruthless in eliminating the weak and that humans to live suc- 
cessfully must have an inner core of endurance and stamina if they are to 
survive, that to struggle is normal, and that a lack of interest and ambition 
is a deviation from the normal. 

Another objective is to teach the value of bi-parental reproduction. Increas- 
ing complexity in methods of reproduction is observed with an understand- 
ing of the role of sex in bringing about organic variation through the intro- 
duction of new heredity. It is noted that bi-parental reproduction seems to be 
nature’s plan for progress. Observations are made that parental care and family 
life were relatively late, but were very necessary developments in the survival 
of the higher species. The physical and social significance of the mechanism 
and laws of heredity are studied during this unit. The objective is to develop 
not only an understanding of our own heredity, but an acceptance of it as 
only one of the factors influencing us. 

It is hoped that this unit develops in students the realization that we are 
part of this whole evolutionary process, all subject to the same laws and 
policies, and with a real responsibility to do what we can — during our own 
lives at least —to insure the progress of the human race, rather than to con- 
tribute to its retrogression. 

unit 3, 

The third unit considers briefly man’s social evolution: his accomplish- 

ments in the fierce struggle for survival; observations of the simple begin- 
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nings of his institutions, i.e. the family, government, etc., and an appreciation 
of their need; a study of basic natural urges; and an evolving moral code. 

The objective hoped to be accomplished is the realization that all we have 
is the result of the experience of the race, and that nothing has been forced 
on us, such as monogamy, moral codes, etc. These were the outgrowth of 
happiness or unhappiness in human experience. One should be very cautious 
then about rebelling against the dictates of society whose rules represent not 
only a reservoir of human experience but a guidepost for safe living. 

UNIT 4. 

The fourth unit (See Part II. of this article) takes the same idea of evo- 
lutionary progress and relates it to the individual. Like the previous units, 
this one emphasizes that nothing is static; change in the direction of either 
progress or retrogression is a constant factor in all life. And nowhere in all 
nature is change so rapid or so fraught with possibilities for success or failure 
in living as in the human being. 

We start this unit with a study of the child in the home: his emotional 
development, the habits and skills learned, the difficulties involved in grow- 
ing up, his position in the family —oldest or youngest child, only child, 
competition with an older or younger child in the home or for a parent’s 
affection, the feelings and opinions he is getting about himself as determiners 
of future attitudes and actions, and his developing ability to “take it” as he 
has the opportunity to make decisions and abide by the results. Two of the 
important considerations of the childhood stage are: first, that the ground 
work is being laid for most of the essential personality traits; and, second, 
that none of the difficulties of the childhood years — such as temper tantrums, 
‘bizarre behavior, or extremes of any kind — would be significant or important 
if they were discarded on the childhood level. The serious hazard lies in the 
fact that infantile traits may be carried from level to level of development 
making more difficult the adaptations and adjustments necessary as the child 
grows into adult situations. There he not only will have to face the new 
problems always inherent in the next step upward, but will be carrying with 
him all of the old unsolved ones. 

A study of the adolescent and his world fellows, with many discussions 
of rights, privileges, and responsibilities in the home and to society. The social 
scene is viewed and many opinions offered as to the problems involved in 
dating — how to get a date, manners, time to come, necking and petting, 
ingenuity in providing wholesome fun, the attitudes of parents to these things, 
and so on. Other topics are the use or misuse of money, going “steady,” 
making friends, school grades, how to study, or any topic that may arise as 
a result of the students’ assigned reading or general interest. 

A study of his special vocational interest is made by each student. In out- 
side reading and personal interviews he finds all possible practical details of 
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his present choice of job or profession, including a fair analysis of his own 
fitness and temperamental adaptability to this work. 

The fourth unit also takes up study and discussion of courtship, the 
engagement period, and marriage. The specialized problems of wartime mar- 
riage are included, with an honest consideration of all factors involved. In- 
struction is given at this time on the physiology of reproduction and personal 
hygiene. It is our opinion, however, that there is an even greater need for 
information concerning the emotional and social and moral questions in- 
volved. In order to meet this need as satisfactorily as possible the superinten- 
dent spends two class periods with the boys while the teacher works with the 
girls. A question box with anonymous questions is used at this time. A study 
of these questions over a period of years shows a remarkable uniformity as 
to the emotional needs and the desire for help of seniors in high school. 


Since parenthood is the next step in the normal life span it receives atten- 
tion at this point in the unit. The importance of good adjustment to marriage 
and to each other is stressed as a prelude to good parenthood. Likewise 
stressed is the fact that a child is entitled to two full-time parents, a father 
as well as a mother—a psychological as well as a legal home. During the 
current semester most of the boys in the classes have elected to take the 
standard laboratory nursery course as a source of some training for the role 
of fatherhood. Divorce and its effect on the individual and the children is 
considered. Some time is also spent studying the trends in modern society 
that are increasing the divorce rate. 

This unit on individual evolution requires about two thirds of the semester, 
and the objectives to be reached are manifold. One of them is to develop an 
attitude of viewing life more as a whole with the proper perspective on values 
rather than just seeing the day or the year. Another is fully realizing that 
our life is cumulative. We can build only what has gone before, and how 
the present is handled will to a great extent determine the future. 


unIT 5. 

The fifth unit (See Part II of this article) is on mental health — even 
though it has been implicit in all previous units. It is introduced so that we 
may try to understand why we and others act the way we do, and to take 
corrective steps where they are needed. This includes the study of alternate 
ways we may react when confronting a problem — facing it squarely; using 
side-stepping devices or escape mechanisms such as alcoholism, juvenile de- 
linquency, invalidism, day-dreaming, and so on; or by using sublimations. 
As a yardstick to measure our own growth, many traits of maturity are con- 
sidered as well as common infantile hangovers. Morbid introspection is never 
encouraged, but a healthy objective self-analysis should be the beginning of 


self-improvement. 
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UNIT 6. 


The Jast unit of the course is directed toward the development of social 
consciousness, through a study of many human problems: housing; recrea- 
tional centers for the needy; poverty, its causes and results; immigration, 
including a study of the problems of the children of the foreign born; crime, 
its prevention and cure; and the problems of the Negro. 

Teaching methods are diversified according to subject matter. Informal 
lectures with stories and examples seem to be the most effective way to cover 
the early background units, since time is at a premium. Much outside reading 
based on suggested books and magazine articles accompanies each unit. Each 
student reports in class on his reading and conducts the discussion that follows. 

Sound movies, excerpts from current films, are an aid in the study of 
family situations. Case histories of families, real or imaginary, written by 
students and accumulated through the years are used. Free class discussion 
seems to be most necessary and helpful. Unless a student expresses his feelings 
and opinions it is not easy to help him. Furthermore, opinions expressed by 
pupil contemporaries have far more weight and can be utilized by the teacher. 


Parents’ meetings to discuss the everyday problems of adolescents have 
proved to be beneficial. Students anonymously suggest causes of conflict in the 
home and topics they would like discussed. The teacher not only interprets 
adolescent reactions to the parents, but can talk over problems objectively 
without memories of past anxieties and mistrust confusing the issue. The 
teacher needs to do very little at these meetings, since as the discussion be- 
comes general the parents will keep each other in the middle road. Parents’ 
viewpoints can then be interpreted to the class the next day. We have at least 
one such meeting for the parents of each class during the semester, and they 
seem to be worth while. 

There are some difficulties involved in teaching this type of class in high 
school. We cannot afford more than one semester in the curriculum, and the 
passing of time is a constant threat. Discussions by the class must be extended 
as long as they are worth while, but if they are too long something else must 
be left out. It should be a two-semester course. 

Another difficulty is the teaching technique required. The atmosphere in 
the classroom must be reasonably businesslike in order to accomplish the 
course’s purpose, yet it must be free and easy and many times full of fun, 
or none of the real objectives will be fulfilled. To achieve this proper balance 
is a large order. The teacher must have essential dignity and command 
respect, yet must identify herself with the class in spirit and feeling. Five 
classes a day of this type of discipline absorb a great deal of energy, since 
each student must not only learn facts but feel convictions. It is a subject 
where the intangibles that accompany subject matter play a most vital part. 
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PART II. OUTLINES OF TWO UNITS. 


Unit Four—The Growth and Development of the Individual. 


I. 


II. 


CHILDHOOD 


A. Formative period 
B. Punishment as an integral part of growth and development 
C. Difficulties of the period 
D. Responsibilities of parents. 
ADOLESCENCE 
A. Typical emotional characteristic of the age 
1. Emphasis upon the point that this is not a peculiar or problem age 
2. Infantile hangovers do bring about difficulties. 
B. Physical development 
C. Problems 
D. Responsibilities 
1. Use of new-found freedom 
2. Parent-adolescent relationship. Need for mutual understanding. 
E. Vocational interests 
F. Specific sex instruction 
1. Physiology of reproduction (segregation of classes for lectures and 
discussions ) 
2. Building of wholesome attitudes 
3. Physical and emotional hazards of promiscuity 
4. Venereal disease 
5. Wholesome sublimations. 


Ill. THe Famiry 


A. Evolution of the family 
1. The tribe 
a. The life of the Iroquois Indians 
2. No primitive state of promiscuity 
3. The matriarchate 
a. Reasons for use 
b. Cause for decline 
4. The patriarchate 
a. The study of the Roman family 
(1) Advantages over matriarchate type 
(2) Attitude toward women 
(3) Attitude toward divorce 
5. The monogramous family. 
B. Primitive forms of marriage 
1. Polyandry 
a. Reasons for rise 
b. Causes for decline 
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2. Polygyny 
a. Reasons for rise 
b. Causes for decline 
3. Monogamy 
a. Superior form 
b. Civilized society cannot afford to sanction any other form. 


C. The family in the Middle Ages 
1. Role of the Christian church in family development 


2. Position of women during the Middle Ages. 
D. The modern family 
1. The effects of the Industrial Revolution upon family life 
2. The war and family life. 
E. Functions of the family 
1. Biologic 
2. Economic 
3. Protective 
4. Educational 
5. Religious 
6. Psychic. 
F, The engagement period 
1. Basic for selecting a mate 
a. Health 
b. Common interests 
c. Common backgrounds 
d. Maturity 
e. Vocational security. 


2. Purpose 
a. Apprenticeship period in order to further friendship and rectify 


mistakes 
b. Discussion period to talk over such matters as finances, chil- 


dren, etc. 
3. Not a period of sexual intimacies. 
4. Results of sexual intimacies. 


IV. Tue Risinc Tive oF Divorce 


A. Causes 
B. Positive remedial measures 


C. Hasty war marriages. 


Unit Five—Mental Health 


I. Purpose 
A. To know and understand a few of the underlying principles of mental 


hygiene so that the 
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1. Individual may become a well integrated, functioning member of 
the social group 

2. Individual can apply these principles in everyday living 

3. Individual may become better and more understanding parent. 





II]. THe Keystones or Mentat Heattu 
A. Physical health 
B. Heredity 
C. Consistency 
D. Recognition 
E. Security. 
IIIf. THe Importance or THE Brotocica, HERITAGE 
A. Improvement of the human race 
1. The genes 
2. Mendel’s law 
3. Eugenics. 
B. War and its devastating effects. 
IV. Tue Native E-ements o— Human Nature 
A. Reasons why many have discarded the theory of instincts in relation- 
ship to humans. 
B. The four wishes and their importance in the development of personality. 
C. The basic emotions 
1. Love 
a. Physiological effects 
b. Psychological effects. 
2, Fear—anger 
b. Psychological effects. 
a. Physiological effects 
D. The five steps in one’s emotional development. 
E. Habit formation. 
F. Attitudes 
1. Courage—timidity 
2. Inferiority—adequacy 
3. Submission—ascendance 
4. Introversion—extroversion 
5. Anti-social—social. 
V. Tue Wet Intecratep ApuLt 
A. The need for a mature personality 
1. Why be an adult? 
2. Earmarks of a well integrated person 
3. What life expects of the individual. 
VI. THe Macapyustep Personaity 
A. Signs of immaturity 
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B. The mentally deficient 
1. Causes 
2. Types 
3. Treatment. 
C. The emotionally unstable individual 
1. Symptoms of mild psychosis 
2. War neuroses 
3. Treatment. 
D. Mechanisms of adjustment 
1. Social—solving the problem to the best of one’s ability and judgment 
2. Sublimations 
3. Escape 
a. Suicide 
b. Alcoholism—a social disease 
(1) Effects on family 
(2) Effects on individual 
(3) Treatment 
c. Purposeless idle day-dreaming 
d. Narcotics 
e. Invalidism. 
Source Materials for Course 
I Assigned reading in pertinent books from library 
II Reading of novels which present problems of interest in course 
III Magazine articles 
IV Talks by teacher 
V Lectures by individuals who are specialists in their line of work, e.g. 
family social worker, mental hygienist 
VI Movies which present social problems. Discussion period follows 
Movies on questions raised by group 
VII Field trips. 
Methods of Teaching 
I Students are encouraged to lead and direct discussion periods 
II Teacher is a friendly guide who stays in the background as much as 
possible, but real objective must be fulfilled 
III Much class freedom is permitted 
IV Talks with parents 
V Viewpoints of students are always respected 
VI Class lectures. 





PART III. WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT? 
We need your assistance in helping to select subject matter for a course in 
Preparation for Marriage and Family Living for high school senior boys and 
girls. 
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Your help will be valued and much appreciated. 

The following topics for treatment in this course are suggested. Please 
check the description which best expresses your opinion of the relative im- 
portance of these topics in meeting the needs of the twelfth-grade youth. 

If additional topics occur to you please write them in the spaces provided 
at the end. 

It might help you to evaluate each question better if you would, before 
beginning, glance quickly over them all. 

You need not sign your name, but we would appreciate knowing your 
occupation. Will you list it here? 

Occupation SEL AEE ee oa 

The descriptive items will be these: 

Indispensable, Very desirable, Desirable, Non-essential, No value, Objectionable 

After each statement these descriptive items will be repeated for you to 
check. 


A. Introductory Unit 
1. Three-day introductory background lectures on astronomy giving an idea 
of time and space in the universe. 


(] Indispensable () Very desirable C) Desirable 

(-] Non-essential C] No value [] Objectionable 
2. Brief consideration of the development of life on earth, including man. 

(] Indispensable C) Very desirable [] Desirable 

[_] Non-essential [] No value ([) Objectionable 


3. Study of increasing complexity illustrating with method of reproduction, 
i.e. fission, budding, spores, fertilization. 
[] Indispensable [) Very desirable C] Desirable 
[_] Non-essential C] No value (-] Objectionable 

4. Discussion of bi-parental reproduction as nature’s plan for progress. Pro- 
vides variation and a chance to build toward superiority. 
C) Indispensable [] Very desirable C) Desirable 
[] Non-essential [] No value [-] Objectionable 

5. Discussion of characteristics of living things, 1.c. continual change, adapta- 
tions, survival of the fittest, willingness to struggle, etc. 


(] Indispensable (] Very desirable C) Desirable 
] Non-essential C] No value (-] Objectionable 
6. The importance of the individual in the whole evolutionary process. 
[) Indispensable [] Very desirable [] Desirable 
[] Non-essential [] No value [) Objectionable 
7. Discussion of our moral codes as representing the experience of the race. 
(J Indispensable [] Very desirable C) Desirable 


C] No value [) Objectionable 


_] Non-essential 
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8. The struggle for existence in human society—moral fiber having taken 
the place of muscular strength. 
(] Indispensable [] Very desirable () Desirable 
C] Non-essential C] No value [-] Objectionable 

9. Bird’s-eye view of social development since primitive man, growth and 
importance of our institutions. 


(] Indispensable [] Very desirable [) Desirable 

[) Non-essential C] No value [) Objectionable 
10. Brief consideration of today’s trends in our social institutions. 

() Indispensable () Very desirable C) Desirable 

C) Non-essential C) No value (-] Objectionable 


11. Discussion showing that science and religion are not really in conflict, and 
the contribution each makes to man’s progress. 
[] Indispensable C) Very desirable C) Desirable 
C) Non-essential C] No value (C) Objectionable 


B. Unit on Mental Health 


1. Description of a well-integrated personality. 


(] Indispensable C) Very desirable [] Desirable 

C] Non-essential C] No value [] Objectionable 
2. Discussion of the importance of achieving maturity as we grow through 

the teens. 

[) Indispensable [] Very desirable C) Desirable 

[] Non-essential C) No value [) Objectionable 
3. Consideration of characteristics of maturity. 

(] Indispensable [] Very desirable C1 Desirable 

[) Non-essential C] No value [) Objectionable 
4. Discussion of traits of immaturity (infantile hangovers). 

() Indispensable C] Very desirable C) Desirable 

C) Non-essential C No value [] Objectionable 


5. Ways of meeting problems, i.e. by facing reality, by employing neurotic 
evasions, or by sublimations. 


C) Indispensable [] Very desirable C) Desirable 

] Non-essential CI] No value [) Objectionable 
6. Developing rules for attaining good mental health. 

C) Indispensable () Very desirable C) Desirable 

C) Non-essential [] No value ([) Objectionable 


7. Discussion of specific escape devices: (a) day dreaming, (b) alcoholism 
and social drinking, (c) movies, radio, reading, (d) suicide, (e) drugs, 
and (f) invalidism—pretending sickness. 

C) Indispensable C] Very desirable C) Desirable 
[] Non-essential C] No value (C) Objectionable 
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Discussion of our basic needs and the means we use to satisfy them (desire 
for love, attention, praise, security, and new experience). 

C) Indispensable (] Very desirable C] Desirable 

(_] Non-essential C] No value [) Objectionable 


. Detecting signs of poor mental health in ourselves—self-pity, being self- 
centered, overly anxious, grasping, too aggressive, suspicious, etc. 
[] Indispensable C) Very desirable [] Desirable 
[_] Non-essential [] No value (] Objectionable 
Discussion of the relation of good mental health to success in marriage, 
vocation, friendships, etc. 
C) Indispensable [] Very desirable C) Desirable 
[] Non-essential [] No value (-] Objectionable 


. Brief study of the mentally deficient; varying degrees of deficiency; pos- 


sible training for a place in society; moral hazards, etc. 


(] Indispensable (] Very desirable (] Desirable 

[_] Non-essential [] No value [) Objectionable 
Discussion of symptoms of mild psychotic conditions. 

C] Indispensable C] Very desirable C) Desirable 

[] Non-essential C] No value [] Objectionable 
Consideration of war neuroses and helpful family attitudes. 

[] Indispensable [] Very desirable [] Desirable 

[] Non-essential C] No value [] Objectionable 


Unit on Child Development Through Adolescence 


Development of the theme that the child is being conditioned toward 
mentally healthy adulthood from the day he is born. 

[] Indispensable C) Very desirable C) Desirable 

C] Non-essential C] No value ([) Objectionable 


. Study of difficulties that may arise in the normal home—feelings of the 


child toward the new baby, learning to develop affection for others than 
himself, the means he employs to satisfy his natural desire for atten- 
tion, etc. 

(] Indispensable C] Very desirable C) Desirable 

[] Non-essential [] No value (J Objectionable 


. Discussion of these difficulties from the standpoint that they are not serious 


if they are solved on the level of development where they occur. They 
become handicapping when continued into higher levels. 

C) Indispensable () Very desirable (] Desirable 

[] Non-essential [J No value [) Objectionable 
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4. 


10. 


12. 


To learn to realize that for a child, every experience is a learning ex- 
perience; and that he is constantly, by the home environment, getting true 
or false ideas as to the kind of world he is living in. 


[] Indispensable C] Very desirable C) Desirable 
[] Non-essential [] No value [) Objectionable 


. Consideration of the idea that the home should provide conditions com- 


parable to real-life situations so the child may learn to handle disappoint- 
ments and frustrations as well as successes. 

[) Indispensable C) Very desir ble (J Desirable 

[] Non-essential C] No value [) Objectionable 


. Study of normal emotional development from ego-centric infancy, through 


caring for the family, the gang, the opposite sex, and eventually mature 
love and marriage. 

(] Indispensable [) Very desirable C) Desirable 

[] Non-essential C] No value [J Objectionable 


. Considerations of personality defects that result when one stops at any 
stage of his emotional development and fails to take the next step upward. 
() Indispensable () Very desirable () Desirable 
CJ] Non-essential C] No value [) Objectionable 

. Brief discussion of homosexuality as a failure to progress from the gang 
stage of development to the next higher stage, i.c., interest in the opposite 
sex. 

(] Indispensable C) Very desirable C) Desirable 
(] Non-essential C] No value [J Objectionable 

. Examination and evaluation of the common characteristics of adolescents. 
C] Indispensable C) Very desirable C) Desirable 
CJ Non-essential C] No value [) Objectionable 
Discussion of the normal desire for independence, and consideration of 
reasons as to why it should be used cautiously. 

(] Indispensable [] Very desirable C) Desirable 
C) Non-essential C) No value [) Objectionable 

. Consideration of dating practices: going steady, what time to come in at 
night including reasons for parental anxieties, manners on a date, money 
problems, techniques for making and breaking dates, etc. 

C) Indispensable C) Very desirable () Desirable 
C) Non-essential CO No value () Objectionable 
Discussion of social problems of the high school level: drinking, smoking, 


necking, petting, others as suggested by the class. 
C) Indispensable C) Very desirable ( Desirable 
C) Non-essential C1 No value [) Objectionable 
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13. A discussion of the adolescent in his home: his responsibilities for work, 
for contributing to the happy atmosphere, for avoiding friction, etc. 
() Indispensable [] Very desirable C Desirable 
C] Non-essential C] No value [) Objectionable 
14. To weigh some of the responsibilities of the home to the adolescent: sup- 
port,. interest, love, firm but reasonable discipline, to give confidence and 





security. 
C] Indispensable C) Very desirable C) Desirable 
[-] Non-essential C] No value [J Objectionable 


D. Unit on the Family 
1. Relating a brief history of the family from its primitive forms of marriage 
—polyandry, polygyny—to modern monagamy, showing that our present 
form results from the experience of the race, it has not been forced 


upon us. 
(] Indispensable C] Very desirable C] Desirable 
[] Non-essential [] No value [J Objectionable 
2. A study of the position of women in primitive society. 
(] Indispensable C] Very desirable C] Desirable 
[] Non-essential C] No value [) Objectionable 
3. Consideration of the advantages of monogamy. 
(] Indispensable (] Very desirable C) Desirable 
] Non-essential [] No value [) Objectionable 
4. Study of the functions of the modern family. 
C) Indispensable C) Very desirable C) Desirable 
[] Non-essential C] No value [) Objectionable 
5. Approaching the engagement period. The minimum essentials to be re- 
quired in a life-long partner. 
[] Indispensable () Very desirable C) Desirable 
C] Non-essential C] No value [] Objectionable 


6. Learning to realize there are different kinds of love and how to dis- 
criminate between them: self-love; love of an ideal, not the person; in- 
fatuation, emphasis on physical attraction; mature devotion, a great desire 
to cherish and protect. 

(] Indispensable C] Very desirable C) Desirable 
[] Non-essential C] No value [) Objectionable 

7. Purpose of the engagement period: making sure the persons are in accord 
on basic issues, congenial temperaments, think the same ideals worth 
working for, etc. ' 

C) Indispensable [1] Very desirable C) Desirable 
] Non-essential [] No value (-] Objectionable 
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8. Hazards of the too-long or too-short engagement period. 
[) Indispensable () Very desirable C) Desirable 
[] Non-essential CJ No value (-) Objectionable 
9. Discussions about furlough engagements without previous friendship— 
lonely boys, panicky girls. 
(-] Indispensable [] Very desirable C) Desirable 
[] Non-essential C) No value [) Objectionable 
10. Consideration of wartime marriages. Often miss the first year of living 
together that gives a firm foundation, facing pregnancy alone, poor 
financial start, facing physical or mental handicaps. Also consider the 


advantages. 
[] Indispensable C] Very desirable C] Desirable 
[J Non-essential [J No value [) Objectionable 


11. Examination of the reasons why there seem to be more divorces among 
marriages contracted just after a war than during it. 
C) Indispensable () Very desirable C) Desirable 
C] Non-essential C] No value [) Objectionable 
12. Discussion of some of the common adjustments to be made during the 


first year of marriage. 


(] Indispensable C] Very desirable [] Desirable 

C] Non-essential [CL] No value [) Objectionable 
13. The physiology of reproduction (classes segregated for these lectures and 

discussions). 

[] Indispensable C] Very desirable [] Desirable 

[] Non-essential [] No value [J Objectionable 


14. Attempting to build wholesome attitudes and convictions by a discussion 
of values. 


C] Indispensable [] Very desirable C) Desirable 

[] Non-essential [] No value (] Objectionable 
15. Consideration of the physical and emotional hazards of promiscuity. 

[] Indispensable (] Very desirable C) Desirable 

[] Non-essential [] No value [] Objectionable 
16. Study of the necessity of using wholesome sublimations. 

C] Indispensable C] Very desirable C) Desirable 

[] Non-essential C] No value [) Objectionable 


E. Unit on Divorce 
1. Discussion of long-term causes of divorce: decline of religion, decline of 


authority, and the rise of individualism. 
C) Indispensable (] Very desirable C) Desirable 
C] Non-essential C] No value [) Objectionable 
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2. Study of each of the present-day causes of divorce: the higher age of mar- 
riage, the freedom of women, the growth of cities, the laxity of the di- 


vorce laws, etc. 
[] Indispensable (] Very desirable C) Desirable 
[] Non-essential [] No value [J Objectionable 


3. Analysis of statistics on the rising tide of divorce. 


(] Indispensable (] Very desirable [) Desirable 

[] Non-essential C) No value [-] Objectionable 
4. Study of effects of divorce on the children in the home. 

(] Indispensable (] Very desirable [] Desirable 

[] Non-essential [] No value [-] Objectionable 
5. Consideration of some means of preventing divorce. 

[] Indispensable [-] Very desirable [] Desirable 


[] Non-essential C) No value [] Objectionable 
If you think of any additional topics that should be included, please sug- 


gest them here. 
Thank you for your help, and for your generosity in contributing your 


time and energy. 





THE EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Teachers and supervisors of art from all sections of eastern United States 
will meet at the Victory Convention at the Eastern Arts Association to be held 
in New York City, April 25-27, 1946 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. The convention 
theme is One World—A Problem in Design; hence the various sessions will be de- 
voted largely to demonstrating how an appreciation of the arts of other peoples 
can bring about understanding and friendly relationships with other cultures 
than our own. There will be general sessions, group conferences, a reception and 
program at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, meetings especially planned for 
the Junior Division, and social activities including the convention luncheon, An 
art clinic, in which an evaluation of work in the graphic and plastic arts created 
by students in public and parochial schools will be undertaken by a jury of ex- 
perts, will be an outstanding feature of the convention. Inquiries concerning other 
details of the convention should be addressed to the office of The Eastern Arts 


Association, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Penna. 








*On page 62 of the March, 1046, issue of the Buttetin, the heading MISSOURI appearing as a one 
word line should read Minnesota as the discussion following pertains to Minnesota and not to Missouri. 














Education for the Defense of Democracy 


GERTRUDE NOAR 
Principal, Gillespie Junior High School, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ARGE and perplexing questions face the parents and educators of youth 

as we together look into the uncertainties of the atomic age. It is entirely 
possible that the proponents of compulsory military training for all youth will 
have their way. People at present want youth to be willing to die for democ- 
racy. It is equally possible that in a short time thereafter the public will think 
differently, and given adequate leadership and a workable plan, be more than 
willing to support an educational program through which the youth of 
America can be made willing to ive for democracy. 

It is with the hope that all who are willing to think together creatively 
about this vital issue, will find a way to meet for the purpose of planning, 
that I submit a framework to be used as a spring board from which adequate 
plans might be shaped. Much of it would need the careful thought of specially 
equipped groups. Some of the problems could be solved only through exper- 
ience. Time is pressing, however, and beginnings must be made. With all 
humility and no claim to complete originality, the writer submits a frame- 
work recently presented at a meeting of the Pennsylvania Secondary-School 
Principals Association of the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

A Department for the Defense of Democracy with branches in every 
locality should be created. A national planning board composed of the ablest 
representatives of the military services, medicine, government diplomacy, 
human welfare, and education should be assembled. Whatever they create 
as a framework should go to local planning boards made up of representa- 
tives from draft boards, medical groups, social service groups, local military 
authorities, political groups, with educators in positions of leadership. These 
planning boards would need to consider all aspects of the problem. 


WHO SHOULD BE ENROLLED AND WHEN? 


All youth, boys and girls, at the time of their separation from school, 
should be inducted into the service of their country. The age should depend 
partly upon the legal working age and partly upon the individual’s own 
progress through school. At present in Pennsylvania some sixteen-year olds 
would be enrolled after completion of the ninth or tenth year of secondary 
schooling. Others at sixteen would be graduated and then enrolled. Some 
at graduation would be seventeen and still others eighteen. For those who 
wish to continue education in colleges, this could be incorporated into the 
first year, and since it would be Federally subsidized, might ‘result in the 
continuation of college for a fifth year. This might answer the question now 
looming large and just ahead — What is to be done with high-school graduates 
who want to go to college in June? Most colleges are already filled. 
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WHAT TO STUDY 


A six- or eight-hour day of study and work should be developed around 
the needs of the youth as they face the problem of defending democracy. 
The program should include elements of war and of peace. Individual and 
group survival must be the goal. Democratic ideology and a consequent good 
life must become a convincing cutcome for Americans and for all other 
nationalities. Only then can we hope to escape another and the final test of 
strength. 


ELEMENTS OF WAR MUST BE LEARNED 


From a year of military training should come familiarity that could at a 
future date be refreshed in case of immediate need. With this as the objective, 
army, navy, and air corps officers should be called in to teach the use and 
care of weapons, the kinds of boats and the jobs to be done in and by them, 
aviation, and the kinds of men needed to fly and fight with planes. Perhaps 
one fifth of the time might be given to this work. A portion of the time 
should be devoted to closely related problems of mathematics; the cost of war 
and what could be bought for that money in peacetimes; taxes, the price of 
civilization; problems of maintenance, ordinance, and logistics; and calcula- 
tions needed in aviation and navigation. 


KNOWLEDGE OF DEMOCRACY 

A significant block of time should be devoted to experiences involving 
the meaning and practice of democracy. This should include visits to the 
seats of government in the locality, the state, and Washington. Sightseeing 
should be a minor part of such trips and done as part of a study of commu- 
nity living in America. Actual sitting in on legislative sessions and committee 
meetings, interviews with leaders, observation of lobbying and pressure 
politics should be planned. 

Participation in elections should be included. The youth should be assigned 
to voting polls so they could observe how the poor, the rich, the indifferent, 
the zealots, act on Election Day. They must learn what we mean by the phrase 
“getting one’s fingers soiled in politics.” 

Every group should make a study of the immediate community to discover 
a need. They should then engage in what Sabra Holbrook calls “a civic action 
project.” In this way they will learn how they as citizens can bridge the gap 
between idealistic dreaming and the creation of a better life in the democratic 
tradition. University men trained for careers in government would be valu- 
able as teachers. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION OF EXTREME IMPORTANCE 


All these young people should first be subjected to complete physical 
examination. Correction of defects should then be undertaken by the mili- 
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tary medical corps. This should include, if necessary, hospitalization in mili- 
tary hospitals and psychiatric treatment. There should be.no “4 F’s”, but the 
year of paid service should begin only when the individual is in condition. 
Such a regulation would stimulate good care before reaching the time of 
induction. 


CEREMONIES PLAY A PART 

Ceremonies, uniforms, insignia, badges, medals, certificates, and citations 

are all emotionally important to Americans. They should, therefore, be worked 

into this year of service for all youth. An induction ceremony and graduation 
exercises would be valuable morale builders for the parents as well. 


PAY 

Money is important to youth. The service they render is of value. They 

should, therefore, be paid at the military rate of $30 to $50 per month de- 

pending upon whether or not the plan calls for none, partial, or complete 
maintenance. 


CAMP LIFE INCLUDED 

Where the youth should live during this year is a problem needing care- 
ful thought and planning. Part of the time should be spent in camp. These 
camp experiences should be of two types. The best we learned from the CCC 
organization should be incorporated. Forestry, road and bridge building, 
swamp clearance, river control, and farming are all part of war as well as 
peace. Service to the country in these areas will repay part of the cost of the 
program. 

The second camp experience should be built on the knowledge gained 
by those working with the “Friends Service Camps”. Rehabilitation of slums, 
building up and service in neighborhood centers, and recreation facilities in 
depressed communities would increase social sensitivity as well as Pay divi- 
dends to the country. 

Short term camp life would provide some experience with the wad for 
maintenance of self and the group and with problems of communal living 
that are inherent in military training programs. Military practice and ma- 
neuvers should be included. 


WHERE TO LIVE AND STUDY 


Except for these periods, it is probable that the youth should live at home. 
This is debatable and the issue might have to be settled only after trial. 

Each community would need to settle the question of where the youth 
should meet to study, in relation to existing facilities. Armories, convention 
halls, auditoriums, vacant buildings, empty classrooms, extended schedules 
in large school plants, new buildings — all should figure in the picture. 
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INTERNATIONALISM 


Only if all the people are willing to believe in and support the good life 
for all people everywhere can the dream of a world at peace be realized, 
Only when such attitudes based upon knowledge are created can we have 
any hope of survival. Understanding of the meaning of “One World” be- 
comes, then, as essential a part of the defense of the nation as does a stand- 
ing army. Career diplomats might play a part in planning the experiences 
which should fill this block of time. It is conceivable that a travel experience 
should be included. Before the war Germany and Italy were sending their 
youth on visits to other countries. Boats and planes were made available in 
fabulous numbers for destruction. As carriers for the youth on good will tours 
they would be put to noble service. 


HEALTH AND HUMAN RELATIONS 

There is no dispute about the fact that although we require physical 
fitness for induction, exposure to social disease and alcoholism, segregation 
of the sexes, inadequate provisions for character education and moral train- 
ing result in physical and emotional breakdown. Any substitute plan should, 
therefore, include a block of time spent in the study of health and human 
relations. This should include problems of sex, of marriage, and of family 
life. Social diseases, and the diseases of war should be studied. Mental health 
should receive priority. Top medical men would do well to pool their think- 
ing in the interests of conserving our human resources through these courses. 
Doctors, case workers, and psychiatrists should be used as teachers. Every 
opportunity for individual counseling should be provided. 


SCIENCE 

A new approach to the study of science should be planned. The courses 
in chemistry and physics taught in our secondary schools do not create under- 
standing of the role the scientist plays in war and in peace. Emphasis should 
be placed upon the connection between scientific advance and social better- 
ment. What is done with atomic energy might well be the result of general 
ignorance and indifference. 


RECREATION 


Probably two or more nights each week should be planned for the youth. 
Some of these experiences should be in connection with youth centers for 
younger adolescents. Here the trainees should act as maintenance staff and 
assistants to group leaders. 


They should also have experiences in canteens expressly organized for 
them. Supervised recreation at public expense was a large factor in building 
and maintaining morale among the Armed Forces and could well become 
such a factor for these groups. Activities should include maintenance and 
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operation of snack bars, movies, dances, creative shops, and occupational 
therapy classes. 

Other types of supervised recreational facilities such as are provided for 
older youth should be opened to them. All who suffer no physical impair- 
ments should be required to swim, box, wrestle, do gymnastic work, learn 
jiu jutsu, and engage in other competitive sports. 


WHAT FOLLOWS? 

If, during the year, each individual is subjected to batteries of tests to 
determine his abilities, interests, and level of achievement, and if, on the 
basis of information gathered, the youth receives advice and counseling, then 
it should be possible to plan for placement at the end of service. Some would 
go directly to jobs, some would go to institutions to receive further training 
toward vocational competency, some would go on to college even at govern- 
ment expense if necessary. 

It is essential that careful screening for talent in science be done. It 
takes six years to train such a person. A corps of highly trained scientists 
who would be in constant touch with developments affecting the safety of 
the nation is essential to survival. 


EXTENDING THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Secondary-school teachers and principals are prone to endorse the “exten- 
sion of secondary education” to include the thirteenth year. Little has been 
said as to what experiences would be profitable for the group of students 
concerned. Those who, after ten or eleven years of schooling, have “had 
enough” constitute our greatest attendance and instructional problem during 
their last compulsory term. Should the legal age for leaving be raised some 
new approach must be devised by the public school system. 

The large majority of those who are “graduated” after having spent twelve 
years with us, are also quite through with public education. A thirteenth 
year of more of the same thing would be obnoxious to them. A’ thirteenth 
year of diluted liberal arts college content would be futile. It might be well, 
therefore, if secondary-school administrators began now to consider and 
develop some plans, whether or not they are to be used directly as a substi- 
tute or a supplement to compulsory military training. 





MILITARY TRAINING.—According to unsolicited letters received by the con- 
ductors of the Town Meeting of the Air program, the United States is overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to compulsory military training. Mail received after a recent 
broadeast showed 89 percent of the writers opposed to the suggested plan; opin- 
ions were voiced by college and high school students as well as the general pub- 
lic. The results directly contradict those found in polls taken by national research 
institutions which produced a favorable response from about 75 percent of the 
population — Michigan Education Journal, Feb. 1946. 
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The Role of Consumer Education 
EDWARD REICH 


Supervisor for Consumer Education, Public Schools, New York City 


HE curriculum forces that add up to consumer education are becoming 

the most powerful single instrument making for a more realistic sec- 
ondary-school program. The will to adopt consumer education, or to adapt 
to it, is manifest in such a wide variety of fields that one gets the impression 
that consumer education either lies parallel to general education or hints at 
a new philosophy for general education in a free society. If serious weaknesses 
have appeared in the total picture, it is best to bear in mind that consumer 
education appeared rather recently, almost by spontaneous generation, and 
that its growth since then has been amorphous. 


WEAKNESSES IN THE CURRENT CONCEPTION OF CONSUMER EDUCATION 

1. The Weakness of Definition 

The commonest interpretation of consumer education can be summarized 
in “Let the Buyer Beware.” All around the consumer, in this view, are 
products which may harm him, people who may cheat him, a system which 
doesn’t give him his money’s worth. To buy more wisely, therefore, we need 
special knowledge, skills, and suspicions. These the school can distribute in a 
unique course called Consumer Education, or by ad libbing some “buyer 
beware” details in the various school courses. Hence most high-school subjects 
have handed out “consumer education” in a way that callously disregards 
curriculum unity or interrelationship. To say the least, the approach breeds 
confusion in any orderly administrative mind. 

The Definition of the Consumer Education Study. The first constructive 
attempt to provide the nation’s schools with a definition of consumer educa- 
tion was offered by the Consumer Education Study of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. Here is its definition: “The purpose of 
consumer education is to help people become more intelligent, more effective, 
and more conscientious consumers.” The three words “intelligent”, “effective”, 
and “conscientious” are later thoroughly explained. The word “consumer” 
receives no attention. There have been very few serious attempts to get at the 
concept of the consumer. Yet the crux of the definition and the future of con- 
sumer education lies in a thorough understanding of who the “consumer” is, 
his needs, his role, and in good scholarly fashion his curious biological and 
historical development, his complicated psychology. Then we shall know what 
belongs in “consumer education”. 

2. The Failure to Detect the Fission of Man 

An outstanding characteristic of modern man has been passed up by the 
philosophers of man and to some extent even by realistic economists; to wit, 
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that man is fast becoming two side-by-side creatures with two major functions, 
daily becoming more disparate. 

A. He is a producer of goods which in most cases he himself never uses, 
sells, or even fully makes. He is a producing tool and all that this 
implies for a living being who for ages lived on the bounty of nature. 

B. He is a consumer of. goods and ideas which he rarely produces. He 
has been a consumer since the dawn of man. It is the essence of life 
itself to consume. As the fission becomes clearer, there is a definite 
trend towards the disintegration of the personality, —the consumer- 
producer men are held together by the produced-earned dollars, not a 
soul (if you’re a mystic), not by the commonly known integrating 
and creative forces. This does not bode well for society. 

Certainly the curriculum has confused the issues by its obtuseness to a 

growing quandary in life itself. A few of the results are that: 

A. Excellent producer courses are being weakened by erroneous philosophy 
or a few consumer asides. 

B. Presumably “consumer” units get mixed up with the futile materials 
that characterized the Boston Latin schools one hundred years ago. 

C. The personality-integrating forces to be found largely in these days 
in leisure-time activities which reunite the producer-consumer men, 
in activities which make for the wise consumption of all our physical 
and spiritual riches, don’t even exist as such in the curriculum. 


THE GREAT NEEDS IN CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Today consumer education is just another piecemeal philosophy reflecting 
a repairman’s view — fix, patch, add, replace. It does not look like the job 
of a designer or architect. A decade of repair without design has left us with 
materials possessing some consumer values scattered unevenly all over the 
curriculum without underlying concept. 

Neep No. 1 — Recognize the consumer activities in modern living 

The word “consumer” can by no stretch of the imagination be made to 

mean a “buyer”. If, erroneously we do make “consumer” synonymous with 
“buyer” then it becomes obvious that the acquisition of buying skills is the 
newest form of education in vacuo. Supposing we acquire the skills in buying 
cars, food, clothes, and houses. Consider then: 

A. with 32 million in this country earning in the best of times (1944-5) 
less than $2,000 a year, much of these buying skills represents just so 
much wasted effort. 

B. the ability to buy is predicated on the larger economic problems of full 
employment, inflation, taxation, social security, and the like. 

C. that car which you bought so skillfully may be useless at the end of a 
month by unwise use. That fish which you so skillfully bought may 
help to poison the family. 
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D. the foods you so nimbly chose from the pile may leave you with a 
hidden hunger anyway unless you know a lot about the science of 
nutrition. 

E. the very essence of all life is balance, and that balance is more than 
a collection of skills and even understandings. 

A fascinating multiplicity of ideas goes with balanced living, into which 
enters value standards, wise choice, sometimes purchase, always use, among 
all the physical and spiritual things in modern life. Isn’t the use of democracy, 
time, and social wealth important to the growth of personality? Incidentally 
we have been particularly oblivious to the use of social wealth. We've either 
defined it too narrowly to include highways, sewage systems, and libraries 
or we've confined it to physical things, without recognizing that Law is 
culture and that all of our humanitarian concepts are a social wealth which 
by improper use are readily destroyed. In fact we sometimes fail to conceive 
education for use, — we're satisfied with education for temporary adornment. 


Neep No. 2— Organize and administer consumer education by one of 
many clear-cut concepts: 
A. Modify subject matter into two sharp categories: 
a. Producer courses specifically designed to make efficient producers in 


the trades, professions, art. 
b. Consumer courses specifically designed for wise use of the world’s 
physical and spiritual riches in everyday living. 
B. Organize group @ either along traditional lines or by areas of living. 
These “areas of living” have not been finally settled but they may be 


conceived to be 
e. Money management 


a. food 

b. clothing f. leisure time 

c. home life g. use of social wealth 
d. health 


Comb each area of living pretty thoroughly; e. g., in food let’s study the 
science of nutrition, the wise choice and purchase of food, the wise prepara- 
tion of food, food as an economic and social problem, table aesthetics and 
manners, the psychology of eating, and similarly related topics. 

C. Devise an adequate approach: 

Type 1— The Problem Approach 

For instance, it would be highly desirable that the young high-school stu- 
dent enter first a general orientation class under the leadership of an able 
and philosophically minded teacher, let’s say an English or social studies 
teacher, whose great responsibility for a given period of time (let’s say a week, 
a month) would be to develop a consciousness in the young people of prob- 
lems that face them or will face them presently. Let them work out a priority 
system for the problems developed. Three or four of the biggest and best 
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problems will deserve most attention (by their own choice) for the next 
month or two months. 

Under the guidance of specialized teachers these young people will now 
go about solving the problems which they voted most important to their 
practical lives. The producer problems will be taken care of adequately in 
producer courses and the consumer problems will be solved in terms of 
practical needs of young people for their own lives in the present community. 

Naturally there are administrative difficulties in such a setup but you'll 
get a very natural and useful consumer education, to say nothing of a finer 
and longer lasting concept of the meaning of education. 

The Consumer Education Study has hit exactly upon the needs of such 
a curriculum by providing flexible units based upon a few of the consumer 
problems of young people. Flexible units need not be preserved as text- 
books are preserved, nor will they ever get the unwarranted reverence of a 
textbook. Neither will they make the curriculum academic and antiquated 
as do so many of our textbooks and courses of study. In other words the 
concept of the problem as the central point in education will make for the 
most satisfactory relationship between teacher and pupil, school and com- 


munity, man and the times. 


Type 2—The Focal Point Approach 

Naturally, any radical departure from the subject-matter concepts of the 
secondary school will create hazards. Most supervisors will prefer to let 
others experiment for them. A definitely progressive but less startling step 
forward in consumer education is the development of term focal points. You 
keep your subject-matter areas, but decide that each term will devote itself to 
a special consumer activity. Let’s say that term 1, in the secondary school, 
devotes itself to man’s food problems. With a focal-point setup, teachers in 
term | will correlate their work so that the pupil receives an integrated pic- 
ture of man’s food problems, the economic, social, cultural, scientific, and 
personal aspects. In term 1 every pupil will get the scientific principles of 
nutrition in science, the food choice-making and food preparation in home 
economics, food buying in mathematics, the food problems in other lands in 
social studies or modern languages, the aesthetics of food in art, and the 
emotional aspects of eating and digesting food, again, in science. It may be 
the English teacher who will collect all the information acquired in other 
classes and tie it up in a bundle for the pupil. Whatever the courses taken, 
the young folks will get a fully rounded picture of food from the program. 


Ditto this for the eight terms. 


WHAT'S BEING DONE IN CONSUMER EDUCATION RIGHT NOW 


It is far beyond the purposes of this article to list all the specific activi- 
ties of teachers that lead toward consumer education. But we have tried 
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to select from various available syllabi a few characteristic directions in con- 
sumer education. A great deal of consumer work, however, is spontaneous 
and accidental in the classroom, and the over-all picture is too frequently 
fragmentary. 
1. In Science 

A tremendous amount of constructive consumer education is being given 
by those science teachers who don’t fancy themselves “overlooked Nobel 
prize material” and who don’t seek to make “Comptons” out of all their 
students, but who have gone down to the bedrock of daily living for science. 
Here are samples of the things they do: 
. Do can openers produce tin shavings? Test can openers. 
. Which egg beater incorporates most air in a liquid? Devise tests. 
. The science of plumbing fixtures. Study the school’s plumbing. 
. Adjusting a gas range top burner (in the home economics lab). 
. Which cleaning powder scratches the least? Bring some in and test them, 
. Comparing the performance of any three electrical appliances. 


. Testing tooth pastes. 
. Repairing simple appliances in the classroom and learning science that way. 


. Comparing vacuum sweepers. 
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Comparing the heat conductivity of an aluminum sauce pan with that of an 


enameled iron sauce pan, a stainless steel, etc. 
Comparing the speed of heating of a bright bottom sauce pan with that of a 





black bottom pan. 

Which baking powder is most effective? 

Cleaning and adjusting the pilot light and finding its cost of operation per day. 
Determining the heat capacity and cost of operation of gas range top burners. 
Comparing the performance of a clothes wringer with that of a centrifugal 
clothes drier. 

Determining temperatures in a warming pad, automatic blanket. 

The cost of operation per hour of electrical appliances. 

The construction of electric irons, etc. 

Testing for slack fill. 


. Distinguishing a stale egg from a fresh egg by use of water,—other foods. 


Operating newer types of mechanical apparatus (oil burner, coal stoker, air con- 
ditioning, electric clocks, automatic washing machines, etc.) 
Rigging up a bell system in the house. 

Cleaning tarnished silver articles in an aluminum pot. 
Making leather last longer, and more flexible. (other articles). 
Testing soap for rosin, builder, free alkali, free fat. 

Removing stains. 

Making and keeping a coal fire efficiently. 

The science of lubrication (sewing machine, hinges, etc.) 

The science of food storage. 

The science of cleaning in the home. 

Taking a picture. 


. Lighting your home efficiently. 
Auto ownership. 
Buying by grade, standard label, specifications in all areas. 


every case a specific principle is acquired for use. af 
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2. In Economics 
In an economics unit prepared for use in the secondary schools we have 
the following. 
1. The American Standard of Living Today 
A. Meaning of the term, Standard of Living 
B. Reasons for America’s high standard of living 
C. Factors affecting our standard of living; e.g., income, cost of living, 
wise consumption, production, etc. 
D. Distribution of income 
2. The Prices We Pay 
A. Why individual prices change 
B. Distinction between competitive price and monopoly price, admin- 
istered price, customary price 
C. Effects of costs on prices 
D. Effects of marketing methods upon prices i] 
3. The Dangers of Changing Price Levels ; 
A. Why prices go up (inflation) 
B. Why prices go down (deflation) 
; C. Measuring changes in the cost of living 
D. Reasons for the government to attempt to have control of price 
changes 
E. Government control of inflation 
4. The Consumer as a Saver and Borrower 
A. Consumer credit 
B. Savings and investment 
5. Wise Consumption 
A. Difficulties of the consumer in the modern market ‘s 
B. Rules for intelligent consumption | 
C. Consumer organizations for self-help 
D. Government aid to the consumer 
E. Consumer’s contribution to the war 
6. Role of the Consumer in a Democratic Society 
A. Contrast between the consumer in a democratic society and the con- 
sumer in a totalitarian society Yy 
B. Evaluation of government policies in terms of the consumer’s wel- a 
fare 
C. Consideration of the consumer as a dynamic force in directing our 
economic system i 
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In this particular unit there is a complete omission of the problem of 
distribution as it affects the consumer. Some social studies units often in- 
clude highly specific materials to develop buying skills. These materials are 
supplemented by the use of the publications of rating agencies. 
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3. In Home Economics 

The best of home economics syllabi have been offering consumer educa- 
tion from the extremely practical view point for many years. They have 
conceived their job to be one of stressing the problems of food, clothing, 
and home from the point of view of wise choice-making and intelligent use. 
In the more advanced home economics courses there has been considerable 
emphasis on buying skills. Unfortunately too many of the home economics 
courses tend to concentrate on the preparing of food instead of on the skillful 
purchase of food, the science of nutrition, the psychology of eating, not that 
Brillat-Savarin is unimportant, but that an adequate balance hasn’t been struck. 

Home economics courses are not responsible for the social outlook in- 
volved in consumer problems, but it’s all to the credit of the most progres- 
sive home economists that they consider big social problems insofar as they 
affect the individual’s kitchen and pocketbook. In general, home economics 
syllabi are alike in that they train in kitchen, home, and family life skills. 
In parts they differ insofar as they take account of racial differences, finan- 
cial problems, and community problems. 





4. In Mathematics 
There is an abundance of realism, as well as a frequent lack of realism, 


in the teaching of consumer mathematics. Many teachers tend to confuse 
producer mathematics with consumer mathematics and rush to point out 
the great bulk of consumer mathematics is concentrated in arithmetic, which 
has its share of unreal problems. At the height of the wartime butter short- 
age such problems as, “How much will 2% pounds of butter at 33 cents a 
pound cost?” was heard in many classrooms, when most people could obtain 
no more than % of a pound of butter, at a time when one could hardly 
spare the enormous number of red points involved, or could obtain this 
butter at anything below 52 cents a pound. Realistic arithmetic requires 
some type of problem organization based on current figures. To some ex- 
tent OPA selling price lists have served this function. Mail-order catalogues 
and newspaper ads have helped. 

The most effective approach to the problem of reality in arithmetic is 
the mimeographed list of cost-of-living commodities with current prices 
published by a committee of arithmetic teachers for use in all arithmetic 
classes and brought up to date seasonally. This has been done almost perfectly, 
for example, when each year the curriculum office surveys wages and prices 
in many fields. Even then there is a variation of prices in any given com- 
munity which the teacher will have to take into account. 

The social implications of arithmetic such as inflation and black market- 
ing haven’t been overlooked since virtually no money is spent in vacuo and 
without having some influence on our economic system either for the good 
or the bad. 
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In our money management unit we encourage teachers to go into some 
of the nonarithmetical information involving consumer goods. Not only the 
monetary, but also the physical, comparison of values requires some study. 
Young people are encouraged to bring in real goods for arithmetic problems. 
A study of label reading particularly for weights, measures, and percentages 
is called for. Arithmetic teachers are urged to avoid vagueness and to talk 
in terms of buying a 14-ounce can, or a 2-pound box, to discuss the problem 
of substitution and alternatives, to calculate sales taxes, luxury taxes. Teachers 
are encouraged to seek the utmost in realism, to avoid examples that are 
not valid; such as, “If one pair of shoes costs $4.98, how much will you 
pay for seven pairs?”. Such problems as “If two cakes of soap cost 19 cents 
how many will I get for $5.70?” are of little consumer value, except in the 
rarest of cases. Certain producer examples are of even less value. For example 
“If A buys a horse for $165. and sells him at a loss of 16%4 per cent, what is 
the selling price,” has no noteworthy value. 

Our money-management arithmetic unit suggest a development of the 
pupil’s interest in the arithmetic and science of calories, food values, and 
vitamin content. Exhibits based on the arithmetic relationships of weight to 
cost, to vitamin content, the planning of diets by cost balance, caloric values, 
are encouraged, as are comparisons of price raises to indicate inflationary 
trends and the making of food charts. 

Using other techniques, arithmetic is applied to the managing of clothing 
money, the managing of drug and cosmetic money, the managing of home 
and housing money, the managing of leisure-time money, the managing 
of money for security, such as insurance and savings. Such problems ‘as~the 
place of generosity, sharing, and the use of social wealth also enter the arith- 
metic work. A recognition of those selling techniques which add to the 
cost of merchandise is included. Among the general problems in money 
management are the problems of the place of money in healthy and full 
life, the size and use of allowances, the use of money as rewards for kindness, 
the use of money earned from small jobs, obtaining advice on money from 
our elders, spending the family income by the use of democratic Family 
Councils, the things young people might buy for themselves independent of 
supervision (food, clothes, leisure-time activities), some of the impulses and 
motives that make us buy, simple bookkeeping records, understanding terms 
like a “piker”, “a spendthrift”, and “tight”, and saving skills. 


5. In Business Education 

In business education we find some of the earliest consumer education, 
as well as some of the worst distortions. That typewriting and bookkeeping 
may have consumer value nobody will deny,—that a two- or three-year 
course has such value we must deny on the basis that, for the time spent, 
there are other activities in school of infinitely greater value to young people. 
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On the other hand some of the work taken up in junior business training 
dealing with checks, savings, communications, and the like are unquestion- 
ably of high consumer value. Topics such as filing, again, are of questionable 
significance. Some of the newer courses in consumer goods spend consider- 
able time on understandings and skills in purchase and use of the physical 
goods used in everyday living. But there is a real question as to whether a 
course in salesmanship has sufficient consumer value to warrant its being 
called consumer education. There is little objection to the basic merchandising 
course which supplies information on the textiles, on leather, wood, paper 
goods, rubber goods, glass and china, appliances, paints, foods, and other 
items. But there is grave danger in distorting an excellent producer course by 
building up a large department giving consumer education. As a general rule 
the business education which has high consumer value deserves to be removed 
from the producer courses and given the status of general education for all. 


6. In Music and The Arts 

There is some doubt as to whether music and art teachers are trying to 
develop Beethovens and Rembrandts. If not, they are trying to develop good 
consumers. But there is also some doubt as to whether the broad consumer 
values inherent in music and the arts are really recognized as such by the 
teachers in the arts, especially their potentialities for integrating personality. 
Music for use has been notoriously overlooked and, in many schools, modern 
music, which is most frequently used by the young people, has been pruned 
out or not allowed into the school at all. People use music in their individual 
ways with their individual skills. Some enjoy whistling. Some will use a 
10-cent mouth organ to make music. Some will tap with their fingers, dance 
to rhythms, play an instrument, or find some other method of responding to 
the universal urge for rhythm, which is as inherent in man as virtually any- 
thing can be. (Note that one of the criteria of a healthy individual is a 
rhythmic heart, rhythmic lungs, rhythmic pulse. And one of the early signs 
of illness is a lack of bodily rhythm.) With rhythm virtually inherent in 
everything from the movement of legs to a jazz tune, it is unfortunate that 
music for use has not received greater study and acclaim and appropriate 
emphasis in the consumer curriculum. To a degree this is also true of the 
pictorial arts where in many schools appreciation of the fine works of art, and 
art for art’s sake, holds forth. The use of art to improve personality, to im- 
prove the home, to improve the country, and to make little things out of 
leather or wood or paper has been overlooked. A few young people will, of 
course, become great artists in America, but all of them can do something 
with art to make life better. Let the future great artists enter a producer 
art course. 

In this connection it might be worth while to note the importance of 
consumer shops. These shops need not be designed with the elaborate pro- 
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ducer tools, — just the simple tools that the consumer can use for practical 
problems in the home or for his leisure time activities, for recreation, for 
their therapeutic values. 

7. In English 

Teachers of English are becoming more acutely conscious of the use of 
English to live better, rather than English for the sake of literature and 
grammar. Again consumer education in English lies in the answer to “What 
are our young people going to use English for?” or “How can they use it to 
achieve greater personal happiness and contribute to social welfare?” It may 
be that the answer lies in the wiser use of the newspaper, the radio, the 
magazine, and the movies. Studies have occasionally indicated that young 
people use reading to kill time rather than to enrich themselves. Why? 
Despite all efforts of the schools in this country, the yellow journals not 
only maintain their circulation but are growing in size. The same is true for 
yellowish magazines and some purple radio programs. Were it not for the 
interference of the law it is not unlikely that pornographic literature would 
outsell all other types among young people. Have we an answer in Wise 
Use of English? 

In an age when propaganda has become so subtle that its victims are 
unaware of what’s happening to them, English acquires a new job in the 
development of clear-minded thinking and a critical evaluation of all state- 
ments that tend to create bad racial relations, bad industrial relations, and a 
generally disunited society. The progressive teachers everywhere have de- 
veloped such units as “English for Unity” and “Propaganda Analysis”. 

8. In Health Education 

One look at the Consumer Education Study’s pamphlet on consumer edu- 
cation via health education or at the New York State syllabus for health 
education, for example, will convince the reader that health education plays 
an important role in consumer education. Here are a few of the topics that 
are certainly consumer education: safety, types of recreation, care of eyes, 
use of alcohol and tobacco, getting along with others, lighting, heating, and 
ventilation at home, home care of the sick, first aid, and mental health. In 
every case the emphasis is not on the intellectual acquisition of facts but on 
the doing, to achieve a better life. 


SUMMARY 

Nothing looks so disjointed as a list of details from a wide variety of 
syllabi. It’s as if educators never saw the wholeness of life, which, of course, 
isn’t true. A pattern is emerging. It is the pattern of functional education, — 
education that is useful, education that is designed for the users and to be 
used, practically, really, all the time. Consumer education aims to make the 
use of education a habit, acquired early in life because young folks see it, 
appreciate it, and want to use it all the time by almost unconscious preference. 























School Texts for Tomorrow’s Buyers 


ROSANNE AMBERSON 


The following article, reprinted ONSUMER education classes in 
by permission of the author from our nation’s high schools are now 
PRINTERS’ INK, January 11, 1946, using a new type of textbook which has 
shows how business and education een planned and prepared by edu- 


s with the collaboration of ex- 
have co-operated in the development — ofl a, ie 
perienced businessmen. This is head- 


of nn aed study units for the use line news in the field of consumer edu- 
of pupils in the secondary school. cation, It is equally important news 
This article is exceedingly interest- to the businessman who recognizes the 
ing especially in view of the fact need of helping tomorrow’s buyers de- 
that the reactions here given come velop sound and sane viewpoints on 
from one in the business world. goods and services. And it is signifi- 

cant news to the teacher who is looking 
for supplementary teaching aids that present all sides on a variety of current 
problems deeply interesting to students of intelligent consumership. 

This new type of study text has emerged from the Consumer Education 
Study of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, a study 
carried on with the co-operation of the National Better Business Bureau 
(see Printers’ Ink, April 6, 1945, p. 21). It is called a teaching-learning text, 
for it has dual use. It suggests a subject matter approach to the teacher. It 
provides the student with study and reference material complete even to 
work charts, check questions, and projects. Five teaching-learning texts are 
now off the press and going into action. Eleven more are expected to be 
published for the fall opening of school in 1946. 

Back of these texts now being given a first try-out in the schools lies a 
three-year analysis of consumer education as it has been taught and should 
be taught in our public schools. Under the guidance of Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
emeritus professor of Columbia University, this Consumer Education Study 
threw a spotlight on subject-matter content and on techniques of teaching, 
with the aim of giving both businessmen and teachers a new and broad per- 
spective on consumer education. 

Such a perspective has long been needed, for confusions and misunder- 
standing as to the scope and purpose of consumer education are still legion. 
Businessmen continue to ask: “Just what is consumer education? What kind 
of teachers teach it? Is all consumer education anti-business? Why don’t 
we stick to the 3 R’s and let this dangerous stuff alone?” And teachers, 
struggling to build adequate courses of study, go on saying, “Shall we keep 
our stress on buymanship? What other subjects belong in consumer studies? 
Where can we get unbiased information? In what classes does consumer 
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education belong? What is propaganda, and how much propaganda is 
hidden in the teaching aids business is so eager to give us?” 


PREPARATORY WORK 


Before Dr. Briggs and his associates could hope to turn out study texts, 
they had to clear the ground and clarify confused ideas. They knew that 
consumer education was in the schools to stay, that it was part of realistic 
teaching, training for living. They also knew that many courses of study were 
narrow-minded, still focused on penny-pinching, thread-counting, product- 
rating techniques. Teachers all over the country deplored this limited ap- 
proach to consumer studies. They recognized that real training for the con- 
sumer went far beyond how to buy goods and services, that it called for a 
broad analysis of American business methods, a study of social and eco- 
nomic problems, an understanding of simple economics, a concept of good 
citizenship. As Dr. Briggs and his workers talked with teachers, they fur- 
ther discovered that consumer education had long been taught and should 
rightly continue to be taught not just as an independent course in a separate 
class, but as part of home economics, social studies, business education, eco- 
nomics, current problems, the sciences, agriculture. 

But- with what materials is the teacher of today equipped to handle the 
many aspects of consumer education in many kinds of classes? She is a 
little better off in 1945 than she was in the 1930’s when consumer education 
first burst into action. Then she had nothing to help her except the guinea- 
pig books, the anti-business rantings of certain self-appointed consumer 
agencies. Today she has certain standard texts that discuss consumer prob- 
lems. And she also has a wide variety of business-sponsored teaching aids, 
for at last business has stopped scoffing at consumer education and is making 
an honest effort to give a story of research and product development. 

Are these texts and supplementary aids adequate? Many of the texts are 
dated and out of date almost before they get off the press. Many of the 
business-sponsored teaching aids are proving their worth in the schools, but 
many others, written by copy experts who never examined a course of study, 
are still full of sales promotion or of a clumsy brand of advertising. Dr. 
Briggs and his group came to the conclusion that much more is needed if 
consumer education is to go forward constructively. At the head of the list 
they put a new type of textbook, designed to meet the needs of many teachers 
and students in many areas of study, prepared by educators with the col- 
laboration of business, telling both sides and all sides of a story. 

Preparation of a series of study texts scaled to such specifications is a man- 
sized order. Recognizing the size and caliber of the job they had set for them- 
selves, Dr. Briggs and his associates approached the problem directly and 
indirectly. They analyzed a mass of business-sponsored teaching aids. They 
developed a set of criteria that might help guide business firms create edu- 
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cational materials geared to teachers needs. They formulated a definition of 
consumer education which says in brief that the primary purpose of con- 
sumer studies is to help people become “more intelligent, more effective, and 
more conscientious consumers,” so that they may “appreciate more of the 
possibilities our civilization affords for rich and zestful living.” 

Keeping pace with these steps—the analysis of business-sponsored teaching 
aids, the development of criteria, the formulation of a definition—went the 
actual work of choosing subject matter and then preparing a comprehensive 
series of teaching-learning texts. Teachers all over the country were asked 
what they wanted, what topics or ideas needed expansion into well-thought- 
out study units. These suggestions were examined carefully and finally fifteen 
topics were chosen. 

DEVELOPING THE UNITS OF STUDY 

It is not the opinion of Dr. Briggs and his workers that these fifteen sub- 
jects make up the sum total of information needed for consumer studies 
classes. The fifteen topics selected cover problems of current and important 
interest—which by and large are not handled fully or successfully in regular 
textbooks or in other supplementary materials available up until now. 

Each study text is the work of many people. A large percentage of the 
facts and figures in the teaching-learning texts have come straight from the 
files of business, for who knows a product or a service better than its manu- 
facturer or distributor? The texts face controversial issues squarely, giving 
opposing opinions and points of view. They make no effort to promote the 
interests of producers and sellers or to revolutionize our economic system, 
but they try to present objective data which will help young people formu- 
late opinions and concepts of their own. In each text there is a blend and bal- 
ance of ideas, for every detail of copy has been examined many times by bus- 
iness people and by educators. 

As each textbook moves into preparation, this is about what happens: 

1. Staff members and consultants of Dr. Briggs’ group make a thorough 
survey of the assigned topic, gathering facts from every reliable source. 

2. To insure a complete understanding of the business viewpoint, the 
education department of the National Better Business Bureau gives the staff 
introductions to business experts on the assigned subject and arranges visits 
to plants and laboratories. 

3. During the preparation of the manuscript, the authors consult skilled 
teachers and educational experts on the topics in preparation, and they also 
confer with business experts, consumer representatives, and other scientific 
and lay authorities who can give essential data and information. 


1The teaching-learning text can be used: by the teacher when the class has no text; 
by the student when he has no teacher: and, like other texts, by teacher and class 


together. 
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4. When it seems necessary to clarify points of business procedure and 
practice related to the subject of the text, meetings are held with business 
people, and divergent points of view are frankly discussed. 

5. After a tentative draft of the teaching text is completed, it is submitted 
to educators, laymen, and business executives competent to criticize. All opin- 
ions and suggestions from business are then correlated by the National Better 
Business Bureau and passed on to Dr. Briggs and his staff. 

6. The final step is the preparation of a first version of the text for printing 


and for trial use in the schools. 
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RAKE TSE 


Here are the five study texts now ready for distribution to teachers for a small fee from 
the Consumer Education Study of The National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.. Washington 6, D. C. Note the practical up-to-the-minute titles. 
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UNITS ARE FLEXIBLE FOR USE 


Because consumer education is taught so differently in many schools and 
taught by so many kinds of teachers, each unit of study is made as flexible 
as possible. It is not geared to the use of any one kind of teacher or to any 
single type of course. In independent consumer education courses the units 
may be used in toto, and a course outline may be built around them. Teachers 
in other areas— home economics, mathematics, social studies, economics — 
may prefer to use special chapters, assign sections for reference reading, lay 
stress on discussion questions or on student projects. No effort is made to tell 
the teacher exactly how to use each unit. That is left to her own discretion 
and judgment. But each unit has been written so that it is neither above the 
comprehension level of the student nor too immature for teacher reference. 


THE UNITS 


The five study texts now being distributed to teachers on request and for 
a small fee are: The Modern American Consumer, an introductory unit which 
explains why intelligent consumership is desirable and what should be mas- 
tered; Learning to Use Advertising, an explanation of the function of adver- 
tising, its place in our economy, recent improvements in advertising, the con- 
sumer’s stake in advertising as a medium of information; Time On Your 
Hands, a consumer approach to leisure time and the wise spending of leisure 
hours; Investing in Yourself, a study in self-evaluation which encourages the 
student to consider his potentials and to use his resources in charting a plan 
for education and an ultimate career; and Using Standards and Labels, an 
explanation of the value of standards and labels with emphasis upon how the 
consumer can use these two intelligent aids in good buymanship. Other sub- 
jects which will be turned into texts during the next year are: Buying Insur- 
ance; Managing Your Money; Using Consumer Credit; Investing in Your 
Health; Effective Shopping; You and Our Economic System; Looking at 
American Production; Looking at American Distribution; The Consumer and 
the Law; and, lastly, Making a House a Home. 

It is still too early to gauge completely the schools’ reception of the teach- 
ing-learning texts. Response so far is encouraging, and judging by demand, 
two of the units are especially popular, /nvesting in Yourself and Learning 
To Use Advertising. As practical classroom use suggests changes in copy or 
method of copy presentation, those changes will be made. Some changes are 
now in progress on the texts already printed. The units have been printed 
inexpensively and in paper covers with the idea that they will be changed 
and improved from time to time and that additional units may be added. 


OTHER AREAS OF ACTION 


At this moment the Consumer Education Study is looking beyond its 
current job of text preparation. Business groups all over the country are indi- 
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cating their wish and plan to develop supplementary teaching materials. As 
peacetime production of consumer goods intensifies, and a variety of new 
products and services comes to the market, business wants to tell the story of 
those products and those services in a live and dramatic fashion. The Con- 
sumer Education Study hopes to guide business still further in its preparation 
of teaching aids. Officially appointed committees representing national asso- 
ciations of teachers in various subject-matter fields are at work to discover 
where, in their particular programs, information from business can be helpful 
and what kinds of information are needed. In science, committees have been 
formed by physics, chemistry, general science, and biology teachers; in voca- 
tional education by teachers of home economics, agriculture, and trade and 
industrial subjects. Similar action is being considered by other associations. 
In short, educators are preparing to say to business, “This is what we want; 
will you give it to us?” Such a request list of material should prove of incal- 
culable value to business firms who recognize their stake in sound education 
and honestly wish to provide schools with material organized for active 
classroom use. 


NEED FOR FILM STUDY 


An_analysis of educational films is also being contemplated. The record 
of wartime training films in getting across concepts quickly and effectively 
is right before us. Many schools are asking for films, and many business 
groups are preparing to spend thousands of dollars in film production. Educa- 
tional films call for a special approach, a special technique. Many teachers are 
not at ease using films. Unless a competent group representing business and 
education makes a detailed study of sponsored film themes, methods of 
presentation, channels of distribution, teacher training, poor or unsuitable 
teaching films may be turned out by the score —and later be turned down 
by the schools. With films ranking high on the list of future teaching ma- 
terials, it is to be hoped that the Consumer Study will study this medium. 


To date the tangible results of the Consumer Education Study, criteria, 
definition, study texts, are not its most important accomplishments. A real 
achievement is a pattern of co-operation between business and education. For 
too long some businessmen and some teachers have been sitting in opposite 
corners, calling each other names. 


Actually both groups have a common stake in a common objective — 
better and more realistic public education. Thanks to the Consumer Educa- 
tion Study, teachers and business executives have sat down together, looked 
at each other and liked what they found. Hence came a fuller and better 
understanding of joint interests and a belief that business and education 
should work together — and can work together. 
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Interracial Education in the Junior High School 


IRVING R. FRIEDMAN 
Cleveland Junior High School, Newark, New Jersey 


HE war is over but the battle rages on. Last time the fighting cry 

was .... War, War to make the world safe for democracy. More recent- 
ly we made the world safe against totalitarianism. Yet the world, and even 
the United States are neither safe for democracy nor free from totalitarian- 
ism. And free we cannot be as long as we permit minority hatreds, stupid 
intolerances, and blind bigotry to exist in our midst. Education today is 
challenged as it never has been before. Many American communities are 
meeting this challenge and battling it. Springfield, Massachusetts, has a plan. 
Pittsburgh devised methods. We in Newark have a program. 

But not until all our schools bolt out petty prejudices can the many 
mouthing of lip-service-rendering people approximate total significance be- 
cause brotherhood cannot be preached. It must be practiced. Attitudes and 
habits cannot be taught. They must be developed. 

There are many methods of developing group concepts in an endeavor 
to formulate desirable methods of social behavior. Much has been written 
about brotherhood and numerous procedures have been instituted. We have 
designed a program to promote co-operation and good will among the mem- 
bers of our student body who represent fourteen nationality groups and 
the two major races. 

We have devised a group of dramatic choristers who recite and sing in 
choral fashion themes designed to meet our particular needs. Each semester 
we select a series of subjects, plot them, incorporate appropriate musical se- 
lections, dramatize them, and present programs to schools and civic and 
social groups. 

The choristers meet twice each week and practice what they preach. 
Sopranos, Negro and white, sit together as do the altos, tenors, and basses. 
Students not only memorize their scripts but discuss the significance of the 
subject matter. They develop habits of co-operation, responsibility, and prompt- 
ness. They develop, through practice, attitudes of mutual respect, harmony, 
and good fellowship. They appreciate the efforts of each other and when, 
at rehearsals, one of the soloists of the group sings a number especially well, 
whether it be “Ave Maria,” “Eli Eli,” or “Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve 
Seen,” they burst forth into spontaneous applause. 

The organization has a strong appeal for the students. When we first 
organized the group, we had an enrollment of twenty. Today, we have 
two organizations because we couldn’t handle, in a single body, all eager 
to join. We now have a senior group of over one hundred and a junior group 
of some forty-five and we feel we can never have too many because of the 
value of the experiences. 
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The group serves a two-fold purpose . . . . developing attitudes in stu- 
dents during rehearsal periods and influencing the emotions and thinking 
of the audience during a performance. Our selections vary but in each we 
try to highlight unity and understanding, as the following excerpts show. 


CHORAL SPEAKING SELECTIONS 


1. LAND OF LIBERTY - 
We represent the many races, creeds, colors, nationalities, and faiths that came 
to make America. 
Solo: My grandfather came from Jugoslavia. 
Solo: My mother was born in Poland. 
Solo: I represent the American Negro. 
Solo: My father migrated from Russia. 
Chorus: Yes, we, Negro, Irish, Spanish, Italian, Russian, Polish, Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant . . . . we are all Americans. We are the pluribus in unum 
‘ . the many in one... .. the plural group to make the great American 
singular. We brought many cultures and many folklores. We brought love of 
democracy and freedom. We brought tolerance and humanity to these United M 
States. We are Americans . . . etc. 
2. FROM AMERICAN HEARTBEAT 
. today we shall not sing of the immortal Beethoven, Bach, or Tschaikowsky. We 
know their majestic music will live forever. Today we shall sing of the more 
humble composers, those who listened to the heartbeat of the people and sang 
to them what will become America’s great folk music... . 


3. FROM CALENDAR CRUISE 


Chorus: So you have an argument with one guy and condemn a whole group of x 
people. 4 
Solo: Mind your own business. Who do you all think you are anyway? ‘2 
Chorus: We are the forces who fight name-calling and discrimination. Now come a 
along with us. 38 
Solo: Where are you taking us? a 
Chorus: On a little cruise, a calendar cruise to happy holiday land. a 
Song: “Happy Holiday” 4 ; i 
Chorus: We sing of America’s holidays and of the 130 million people who observe i¢ 
them . .. . For it is through a nation’s holidays that the people are united. 19 
We'll turn the pages of our calendar and observe what manner of people :s 

we are.... etc. 


Perhaps our most successful endeavor was Eddie and his Muse which 
was recorded by our local radio station for distribution to other schools in- 
terested in employing our technique—the original script of “Eddie and his 
Muse.” 


EDDIE AND HIS MUSE 
represents SOLO; C: represents CHORUS 
Folks, meet Eddie. 

: Eddie whom? 

What difference does it make? 

: In the United States it might be Jones. 

: Or in England... . S: Smythe ie 

: Or in France... . . S: Rambeau ; 
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C: Or in Russia... . S: Ivanov 

Sopranos: Yes, Smythe or Jones or Goldberg; Rambeau or Ivanov; Epictetus, Spinoza, 
or Yame ..s> 

S: What difference does it make? 

C: We speak of the international Eddie, the citizen of the world. 

S: Eddie has a pal, a friend, an inseparable companion ... . 

C: He has? 

S: He has... . a cradle-to-grave pal who never deserts him . . .. who is always 
with him. 

C: Who is it? Who is this remarkable fellow? 

S: You can’t see him. You can't feel him. You can’t touch him. 

C: Out of sight, out of touch, out of reach? 

S: That's what I said. 

C: Tell us, tell us, who is this enchanting enigma? 

S: We fondly call him Mr. Muse. 

C: Mr. Muse? 

S: Yes, the muse of music. 

C: Well, why didn’t you tell us? Mr. Muse is our pal, too. 

S1: I'm mad about music. 

S2: I like classic music. 

S3: Give me swing. 

C: Classic, swing, jive, sonatas, etudes, symphonies, polkas, foxtrots, waltzes. 

S4: Gosh, music is everywhere. 

Si: My mother says they play recordings in her factory . .. . helps relieve the 
monotony. 

S2: My brother was wounded in Luzon. His right leg had to be amputated. He says 
that were it not for the radio music in his ward, he would have gone insane from 
pain and the psychological loss of his leg. But music gave him courage and 
soothed his pain. 

C: Yes, music has a wonderful healing power. It is a morale builder. 

S6: Just see how it enriches Eddie’s life from infancy to adult hood. 

S7: At first the infant, mewling in his mother’s arms . . . . wholly dependent... . 
a raw material to be fashioned by his family, his environment, his education, 
his country ... . a little infant, and yet, he too, feels the thrill of Mr. Muse. 

C: Listen as an Irish mother croons her infant son to sleep. 

Song: “Irish Lullaby”. 

S: Our little boy is growing. He's now a schoolboy. Books in hand and shining early 
morning face, he’s on his way to school... . 

Song: “Schooldays” .... (until words reading and writing and 'rithmetic). 

C: And music, too. 

S: Music in the classroom, 

Sz: the assembly room. 

S2: Music in the glee club. 

C: and finally, music at high-school graduation. 

C: Commencement . . . . Eddie has grown ... . the beginning of new, exciting 
experiences . . . . new worlds to enter . . . . new horizons to penetrate. 

C: Commencement and the senior prom ... . his first big date . . . . He’s envolved 
by the music of the dance orchestra, the girl in his arms, his memory song... . 
Song: “Together”. 

C: On the Sabbath our international Eddie goes to church. 

S2: And it matters not whether he worships in a temple, mosque, cathedral, or a 
church. 
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S3: It matters not whether he says Patre Nostra, Adonoi Elohanu, or Kiri Eleison. 

S4: It matters not whether his skin is white or black, yellow or red. 

C: For all men are alike in the sight of God ... . all men are creatures of the same 
loving Father. 

S: And again Eddie responds to music, a prayer set to music... . 

Song: (Vocal solo) .... “Ave Maria”. 

If Eddie’s religion dictates that he substitute another hymn, well, that’s all right, 
too, because he knows he must also substitute tolerance for intolerance, brother- 
hood for bigotry, sympathy for misunderstanding as well as Eli Eli for Ave Maria. 
Song: Eli Eli. 

C: Eddie has returned from church .. . . He is listening to the radio . . . . a jive ses- 
sion. Yes, Eddie has succumbed to the popular music of his own generation. 

S52: The music is suddenly interrupted. Our hero hears a stark, alarming announce- 
ment.... his head begins to pound... . 

C: His country is at war .... and again Mr. Muse is at his side. Now Eddie hears a 
different song, a stirring tune. He hears the rhythm of marching feet... . 
he hears the cold blast of the bugle... . 

S: He answers his country’s call and enlists in the Army. 

C: Soon he joins the air corps glee club... . 

Music: Male Chorus. 

S: Now Eddie Yang, the Eddie of China . .. . his music is not simple and not 
soothing. Having lived close to the soil, surrounded by the sages and elders of his 
family, his whole life is threatened by a bestial intruder who hears no music... . 

N3: Who responds only to greed and the Inst for power . . . . savagery and inhuman- 
ity .... massacre and murder... . 

S4: But Mr. Muse is at Eddie’s side and, armed with the weapons his American 
brothers have sent him, he routes the enemy and sings a battle cry of freedom. 
Song: “Chee Lai”... . (Arise). 

S1: Eddie Ivanov, our Russian Eddie, is rapidly rebuilding his war-stricken country 

. and Mr. Muse accompanies him, too, giving him courage and hope. His 
Muse reminds him of a song his grandfather used to sing in the days of the 
Tsar before the revolution that brought freedom to the common man... . 


C: Grandpa’s song was a tune of courage, the courage to face his oppression and 
semi-slavery as he slaved along the Volga. 
Song: “Volga Boatman”. 


C: Yes, Mr. Muse is with the oppressed and downtrodden . . . . He was with the 
Russian slave. He was with the historic Americans rescued at Bataan . . . . with 
the courageous British, Russians, and Chinese. He was with the Yanks on D-day. 
He was with the French when Paris was freed and they could triumphantly 
sing the “Marseillaise.”” Yes, and he was with the Yanks on VJ-Day, too. 

Song: ‘“‘Marseillaise.” 


C: Mr. Muse is in Paris . . . a gay Paris . . . a free Paris. He greeted Eisenhower 
and deGaulle . . . . He’s greeting our discharged vets . . . . and he was with 
the infant Eddie . . . . and the school-boy . . .. the young man and the soldier 


. . . . He’s with all our GI's returning from foreign shores . . . . He has a 
band of music . . . . and as the boys march down the gangplank, people 
shout and cry and scream for joy. 

Song: “Stars and Stripes.” 

(Continued on page 128.) 
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Health Needs of School-Age Youth * 


HE following statement of the health needs of school-age youth and 

suggested ways for meeting them was prepared by a subcommittee ap- 
pointed at a meeting of representatives of Federal governmental agencies 
whose programs affect the health of school-age youth. 

The meeting, called early this year by Frank S. Stafford, Health and 
Physical Education Service, U. S. Office of Education, was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Public Health Service; Committee on Physical Fitness; 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor; War Food Distribution and 
Extension Division of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; Recreation Divi- 
sion of the Office of Community War Services; American Red Cross; U. S. 
Office of Education; Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs; 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Na- 
tional Education Association; School Health Section of the American Public 
Health Association; and the National Organization for Public Health Nursing. 


The purpose of the meeting was to exchange information, study needs, 
and make recommendations for future action. It was felt that there was 
special need for co-operative planning of the activities of the Federal govern- 
ment in school health, including the existing programs, the planning of any 
extension of these programs, the formulation of over-all policies, and the 
establishment of regulations governing the administration of any funds that 


might be available. 

A subcommittee was appointed to study and make a report on child health 
and fitness needs and to suggest methods of implementing programs which 
would meet those needs. Members of this subcommittee, which prepared the 
following statement, are Katherine Bain, Children’s Bureau; Mayhew Derry- 
berry, U. S. Public Health Service; George W. Wheatley, School Health 
Section, American Public Health Association; Ben W. Miller, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; and Mr. Stafford, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

The terms health, school health, or school health programs used in this 
report include those programs designated at various times and places as health 
and physical education, health education, physical fitness, fitness program, 
school health program, school health services, healthful school living, hygiene, 
hygiene and sanitation, and health instruction. 

(It is the intent of this report to give appropriate reference to the health 
needs of school-age youth both in and out of school, but it seems advisable 
to omit discussion in the report of how the health needs of youth who have 


left school should be met.) 


*Reprinted by permission from School Life, November 1945. 
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Part I—A StaTEMENT oF NEEps? 


Educators and health workers have for years considered the health of 
school youth an area of prime importance to society. The draft findings of 
World War I and more recently the Selective Service findings of World War 
II have again focused the attention of the nation on the health and fitness 
needs of school-age youth. Those youth 5 to 17 years of age composed 21.7 
per cent of the total population in 1942. 


The schools, because of compulsory attendance laws, have contact with 
more of the children and youth for longer periods of time than any other 
public agency. No other agency except the home has such an opportunity 
to give them significant instruction and to develop child health. Less personal, 
less emotional, and in general more scientific than the home, the schools 
recognize social as well as individual values in conserving the health of 
youth. It is here that youth are first grouped together for long periods under 
supervision and that health changes may be first observed. 


The schools are the universal agency whose unique function is education. 
They possess the leadership, facilities, and equipment for securing effective 
health outcomes during the most critical and formative period of learning. 
Yet America with such a strategic and universal agency as the schools has 
tended to oversimplify or neglect the health objectives in education. Health 
and physical fitness cannot be conferred by talk or sporadic and feeble efforts. 
Long-term and constant efforts are essential. Economic factors, lack of avail- 
ability of personnel and service, and lack of the kind of education that pre- 
cipitates appropriate action reflect the inadequacies of past efforts. 


The Selective Service findings reveal that many adults 18 to 36 years of age 
have physical and mental defects which prevent them from serving in the 
armed services of our country. The situation which concerns the nation is 
that of the approximately 22 million men of military age, 40 per cent, or 
between 8 and 9 million, of them are unfit for military service. Of the over 
4 million rejected for military service, approximately 700,000 had remediable 
defects which were not remedied. It is reasoned that if those defects were 
detected early and treatment received, these men would not have been rejected. 
The table below is an illustration of the extent that these health and education 
defects are preventable and correctable. The expense and loss of time is 
tremendous. 


‘Acknowledgment is gratefully made to S. S. Lifson, Health Educator, U. S. Public 
Health Service, District No. 1, New York, N. Y., for compiling the basic content incor- 
porated in Part I of this report. 
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Defect Corrections by Army’ 





Dental work: 


Cases 14,600,000 
Fillings 31,000,000 
Bridges and dentures 1,400,000 
Dentures repaired 196,000 
Teeth replaced ; 6,000,000 
Venereals inducted and_ treated , 138,700 
Hernia operations (1943) 25,900 
133,600 


Illiterates inducted and corrected June 1, 1943 to May 31, 1944 





Educational attainment is based on biological endowment and _ proper 
growth and development. Infections and physical impairments decrease the 
opportunity which a child has for optimum physical and educational attain- 
ment. Children attend school for 5 hours a day for approximately 175 days 
a year for 12 years. This is society’s way of assuring that each succeeding 
generation will rise above the accomplishments of the preceding generation. 
The full benefits of the provisions of society can be realized only when chil- 
dren enjoy optimum health. For that reason, programs designed to assure 
healthy children have been inaugurated in the schools. They are concerned 
with health services, health guidance, health instruction, physical education, 
and recreation. 

The pre-induction or pre-employment medical examinations of young 
draftees and of young workers and the close medical supervision received by 
members of the armed forces and to an increasing degree by workers reveal 
many neglected physical and mental inadequacies which could and should 
have been prevented or corrected in childhood. Similar findings in draft 
examinations in World War I led to a great wave of legislation intended to 
prevent this from again occurring by providing for medical inspection and 
physical education of school children. Studies of these efforts in the last 20 
years have revealed again and again their inadequacy to prevent the conditions 
now being revealed. This report recommends measures to strengthen and 
supplement school health programs in order that children may have maxi- 
mum opportunity to achieve their optimum growth and development and 
may know how to live healthfully. 


HEALTH NEEDS OF SCHOOL-AGE YOUTH 


What are the health and fitness needs of school-age youth which must be 
considered? These needs may be defined as follows: 


2Wartime Health and Education — Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, U. S. Senate, 78th Cong., 2d Sess., Pursuant to S. Res. 74. 
Part 5. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, July 10, 11, and 12, 1944. 


p. 1667. 
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1. A safe, sanitary healthful school environment 
This means: 

Control of such environmental factors as heat, air, light, sunshine, buildings, grounds, 
noise, color, form, construction, water supply, sewage disposal, and play space so that they 
contribute to, rather than deter from, healthful school experiences. 

An environment in which boys and girls are freed as far as possible from the condi- 
tions which produce unnecessary fear, anxieties, conflicts, and emotional stresses. 

2. Protection from infections and conditions which interfere with proper growth 
and development 
This means: 

Adequate examination and inspection of pupils, teachers, and custodial personnel to 
detect communicable diseases as well as deviations which impair health. 

An opportunity to receive necessary immunization and testing procedures. 

3. An opportunity to realize their potentialities of growth and development 
This means: 

Adequate medical and dental care on the basis of individual needs as shown by ex- 
aminations. 

Adequate nutrition to assure well-nourished children. 

Participation in a program of physical activity designed to develop organic power, 
strength, skill, agility, poise, and endurance, as well as ability to participate with others in 
games and sports which promote alertness, co-operation, respect for individuals and groups, 
initiative and a feeling of personal worth. 

Participation in a recreational program designed to create interest in activities which 
develop talents making for wholesome living, and broadening the child’s horizon of the 
world in which he lives. 

A balance and rhythm in the child’s daily life which is in keeping with his physical, 
mental, and emotional needs. 

4. To learn how to live healthfully 
This means: 

An opportunity to learn and to make wise decisions, form health habits and attitudes 
based on scientific knowledge of health and disease. 

An opportunity to make choices and assume increasing responsibility for one’s own 
personal health. 

An opportunity to acquire information and attitudes appropriate to the grade level 
about physical and emotional development, maturity, and patterns of social conduct which 
will contribute to the health of the individual and other citizens to insure wholesome 
family and community living. 

5. Teachers who are equipped by training, temperament, and health not only 
to give specific instruction but also to help youth to mature emotionally 
This means: 

Teachers not only prepared to teach but those who are also emotionally stable and 
adjusted, because the development of healthful personalities is dependent upon the rela- 
tionships and attitudes which are built up between teacher and pupils. 


UNMET NEEDS 


Federal, state, and local communities need to consider the following: 
1. Safe, Sanitary, Healthful School Environment 

No specific data are at hand to give an over-all national picture of the 
adequacy and condition of school buildings now in use. It has, however, been 
estimated that it will require a plant construction program costing approxi- 
mately 3 billion dollars to compensate for postponed construction and to re- 
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condition, renovate, and repair existing educational plants. This 3 billion 
dollar estimate is only to catch up with the wartime lag in school plant con- 
struction and maintenance. It is further estimated that an additional 4 billion 
dollars will be required to provide adequate educational buildings, equip- 
ment, and grounds which will fully meet the environmental and educational 
needs of all youth.’ 

In its publication, Education for All American Youth, the Educational 
Policies Commission advocates a school plant which can serve the entire com- 
munity for all ages. The American Association of School Administrators in 
its publication, Paths to Better Schools, advocates the same principle.® That 
communities and States have a tremendous task ahead, if adequate school 
facilities are to be provided, may be seen from the 1941-42 report of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Of the 226,660 buildings reported in use, 107,692, or 
48.4 per cent, were one-room buildings. “The proportion that one-room schools 
constituted of the total in 1941-42 ranged from 6.3 per cent in New Jersey 
to 87.3 per cent in South Dakota. In 18 states more than half of all buildings 
in use were still one-teacher schools.”® This does not mean that one-teacher 
schools contribute to ill health but it is indicative of the need for buildings 
that can serve all of the needs of the whole community. 


2. Preventive Health Program 

A health program in the school that is truly preventive must be such that 
conditions which impair the present or future health and fitness of the child 
will be recognized and prevented, cerrected, or otherwise alleviated. With 
respect to health service every school-age child needs: 

A. Immunization against smallpox, diphtheria, and in some instances pertusis, tetanus, 
and typhoid. 

B. Protection against exposure to such diseases as tuberculosis through examination 
of teachers and other personnel with whom children come in contact in school. 

C. Dental care — examination and treatment of any dental abnormality. 

D. Screening procedures for vision, hearing, and other defects and conditions. 

E. Medical care — examination and treatment of any physical and mental abnormality. 

F. Health supervision — while the child is in school, day-to-day observation by teachers 
for signs of good health or illness and protection from injury. 

G. Mental health service. 

H. Nutrition — to assure well-nourished children. 

To achieve these goals the amounts of funds being expended are very in- 


adequate. 





8Hamon, Ray L. Senior Specialist in School Plants. U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Unpublished statement.) 

‘National Education Association of the United States. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. Education for All American Youth, Washington, D. C., The Association, 1944. 
p. 366-67. Also see Planning for American Youth published by the National Associat‘on 
of Secondary-School Principals, Washington 6, D. C. 

5. _Twenty-Third Yearbook, American Association of School Administrators. 
Paths to Better Schools. Washington, D. C., The Association, 1945. p. 255-58. 

6U. S. Office of Education. Biennial Survey of Education, 1938-40. Vol. II, Chapter III. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1940. p. 33. 
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In the 1941-42 report of the U. S. Office of Education, 43 states report 
expenditures for school health services. Per pupil expenditure for health 
services, for all children 5-17 years of age as reported amounted to 78 cents 
per year. This ranged from .018 cents in one state to $3.07 in another. Ten 
states reported per pupil expenditures of more than $1. Nineteen states re- 
ported expenditures of less than 50 cents per pupil. 

Expenditures for education per pupil in average daily attendance ranged 
from $31.23 in Mississippi to $169 in New York, with the national average 
at $94.03. Expenditures for health services by state departments of education 
amounted to eight tenths of one per cent of the annual average educational 
expenditure per pupil.’ 

The figures covering expenditures for health service as reported by state 
departments of education do not give the complete picture. Departments of 
public health, both city and county, have for years provided some health 
services to school children. In a report by Mountain and Flook dated 19418 
it is reported that in: five states, health departments have full responsibility 
for school health services; one state, the education department has full respon- 
sibility for school health services; forty-one states, health and education depart- 
ments jointly share responsibility; three states, in addition to education and 
health, some other state agency is interested in school health services. 

Federal funds available to states for maternal and child health through 
appropriations under Title V, Part 1 of the Social Security Act, are used to 
promote and carry out school health services in many counties. In addition, 
states and localities contribute to the support of school health services. Funds 
available to the state health departments through Federal grants-in-aid for 
general public health purposes also contribute to school health service through 
the support of county health units. 

The amount expended by public health agencies for school health services 
is not known, yet the evidence previously presented is indicative of how far 
short of our health goals we are for school youth. 


The most satisfactory progress has been in regard to protecting the child 
from those communicable diseases for which there are specific preventive 
measures. Increasing numbers of children are entering school already protected 
against these diseases and more schools are prepared to administer necessary 
protection to those who need it. Here legislative and health education activities 
have been largely instrumental in bringing about utilization of these protective 
measures. Rural areas and states without vaccination laws have made the 
poorest progress in the application of modern knowledge in the control of 


7U. S. Office of Education. Biennial Survey of Education, 1938-40 and 1941-42. Statis- 
tics of State School System. Vol. II, Chapter III. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 

SMountain and Flook. “Distribution of Health Services in the Structure of State 
Government.” In Public Health Service Bulletin No. 184. Third Edition. 1943. 
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communicable diseases of childhood. This is one aspect of the school health 
program which will assume much less importance in time, as the community 
health services are able to reach all children during infancy and bring them 
to school already protected against certain diseases. 

As one of the controls for communicable disease, teachers and custodial 
personnel should be x-rayed for tuberculosis prior to employed and at regular 
intervals thereafter. High-school students also should be x-rayed. 

The most universal need among children is in regard to dental care. 
Surveys have revealed how widespread is dental caries among the school-age 
population, how rapidly untreated caries progress, and how costly and exten- 
sive is the repair work required to rehabilitate the neglected teeth of the 
adult. In some localities substantial sums of public funds are spent to examine 
children’s mouths to find caries and little or no money is spent for corrective 
work. Dental examinations at present are of little use as a screening measure, 
since most children need care. 

After a complete dental care program for children is inaugurated and 
continuing care is provided, the annual or semiannual examination will need 
to be part of the program. 

Three organs intimately concerned with the education of the child are 
those involved in seeing, hearing, and speaking. The adequacy of the sense 
organs and the environmental conditions that make for satisfactory function- 
ing are, therefore, of special importance to school authorities. Prevention, 
case-finding and treatment facilities for these conditions are inadequate. In 
urban centers, vision testing and correction is a more widespread practice 
than detection and treatment of hard of hearing and defective speech cases. 
In rural areas, as a rule, there are no satisfactory arrangements to care for 
poor sight, hearing, or speech cases among school children. All three of these 
conditions require specialized medical service for diagnosis and treatment. 
On the other hand, case-finding can be done by tests conducted by non- 
medical personnel. These tests are particularly important when the child 
enters school, but should be repeated at intervals. 

The main purpose for the inauguration of medical examinations or 
“medical inspections” in the school was to detect physical defects. Forty or 
more years ago when medical inspection in the schools began, it was intro- 
duced as a case-finding procedure. At that time it was the best way to dis- 
cover children in need of medical attention. 





In a recent report by the Society of State Directors,® forty-one states sub- 
mitted answers to questionnaires stating that they all recommended physical 
examinations for students: “twelve states, however, require such examination 


*Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Education. Proceedings of the 
Nineteenth Annual Meeting. News Bulletin No. 35, 1944. 
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by law. Of these twelve states, five require the examination annually, one 
requires it every four years, and six require it every three years. 

“Three of the twelve states report that students may be exempt from the 
examination for religious or constitutional grounds, and nine report that they 
may not.” 

Modern public health methods have led to the development of more satis- 
factory “screening” procedures than medical inspection to find cases of ill 
health. Examples are the Wassermann test, the tuberculin test, the paper or 
micro-film x-ray, the audiometer, the Snellen test, and others. All of these 
look for special conditions among population groups where the condition is 
known to be prevalent. Appropriate tests, such as the audiometer and the 
Snellen test, when properly used with school children make it possible to 
examine children frequently and efficiently. 

Physicians and nurses well qualified in public health and education are 
needed to organize, supervise, and interpret such modern case-findings pro- 
grams in the school and to secure additional diagnostic service and treat- 
ment for the defects discovered. In addition to such specific defect-finding 
tests to be done at frequent and regular intervals during the child’s school 
life, provision must be made for thorough medical examinations of school 
children because the “screening tests” mentioned above are not a substitute 
for medical appraisal of the whole child. 

But such an evaluation takes time and requires a skilled medical and 
nursing service. There must be opportunity for the physician and nurse to 
learn the history of the child, to look for physical and emotional abnormalities 
and developmental defects, to evaluate screening tests which may have been 
given, to plan with parents and teachers for necessary treatment and for 
adjustments at school and home. Medical examinations as described are at 
present rarely provided. If such complete examinations were made, fewer 
children would go through school with neglected health conditions, and more 
parents and children would have conviction about the value of health exam- 
inations. High-school students frequently have even fewer health services 
than elementary school children. Though the stresses and strains of this period 
are very great, often all that is provided is examinations for the students 
taking part in competitive athletics. 

Studies of the reasons for failure to secure treatment of physical defects 
have shown that many children did not receive treatment because the condition 
was not accurately diagnosed. Perhaps the most conspicuous medical condition 
in this category is heart disease. This condition is the most serious disease 
among children of school age and yet measures for its accurate recognition 
and adequate treatment are not available to most school children. Diagnostic 
and treatment services should be provided to aid in the proper care of this 
condition. 
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Special medical facilities are needed also for many other medical problems 
of school children, such as malnutrition, orthopedic, hard of hearing, poor 
vision, and emotional abnormalities. In urban localities the problem may be 
solved by the mobilization and better utilization of existing resources. In rural 
areas it will be necessary in many localities to create the treatment facilities 
and provide adequately trained personnel. 


Health services for school children require adequate medical and nursing 
skill in order to function properly. As a rule, schools in large cities have the 
services of both a physician and a nurse, although the ratio of nurses and 
physicians to pupils is not adequate to perform the desired functions pre- 
viously mentioned. In rural areas where approximately fifty per cent of the 
nation’s children live, except for some medical inspection by health officers 
and local physicians, little or no medical service is available to school children. 
Public health nurses provide service, but this is not adequate in amount to 
maintain the necessary follow-up to secure treatment for physical and mental 
abnormalities. There are 845 of 3,000 counties in which there is no public 
health nursing service.!° 

Because they function in the schools, physicians and nurses must under- 
stand school methods and problems’ For this reason and because of the 
specialized character of many of the physical and mental abnormalities asso- 
ciated with normal growth and development, physicians and nurses planning 
to engage in school health work need specialized training. Today this is 
difficult to obtain. 

A key person in the school health service is the teacher. A major objective 
in school service is to provide for the day-to-day supervision of the child while 
he is in school. This is largely the responsibility of classroom teachers. But 
few of them are qualified either through preservice or in-service training to 
recognize the characteristics of normal, healthy children, or to detect the 
signs of illness or to utilize height and weight measurement, the school lunch, 
or vision testing as health teaching tools. 


Supervisory medical and nursing personnel to guide physicians and nurses 
who render school health service is lacking in a majority of states. One state 
education department provides a supervisory physician and three provide 
supervising nurses.11 The extent and quality of such supervision are not 
known in those states where responsibility rests with health departments or 


is shared. 


WFederal Security Agency. A Report of the U. S. Public Health Service. Total Num- 
ber of Public Health Nurses Employed in United States, in Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska, and in Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands for Years 1940-44, 

uU,. S. Office of Education. Biennial Survey of Education, 1938-40. School Hygiene 
and Physical Education. 
Printing Office, 1940. 


Vol. I, Chapter VI. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
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One other aspect of the preventive program must be mentioned. There is 
a growing realization among school health workers and persons interested 
in mental hygiene, that the school needs to look toward a program which 
will contribute in preventing behavior disturbances from occurring. Fifty 
per cent of all hospital beds are occupied by individuals who were not able to 
cope with the realities of life. The need for educating youth to make adequate 
personal and social adjustments to glandular drives is generally accepted. 

A realistic health program should include social hygiene education to 
insure mature, balanced individuals with sound moral standards and socially 
acceptable personalities. The school health service program if manned with 
professional workers experienced in child guidance could assist with this 
problem. The total number of trained psychiatrists in this country is small 
(3,000) and at present few are available to the civilian population. This need, 
however, must be met, and school administrators and health officers should 
plan for services in this important long-neglected area of school health. 

Research in school health problems is at the present time virtually non- 
existent. For example, little is known as to the reason for the annual incre- 
ment of vision defects or variations in growth which occur among school-age 
youth. Study of the contribution which environmental factors make to the 
health of school youth should be made with as much vigilance and persistence 
as is done in the field of industrial hygiene. 

Administrative studies of the most effective way to organize a program of 
instruction and service and to reach the goals described are greatly needed. 
3. An Opportunity to Realize their Potentialities of Growth and Development 
Adequate Medical and Dental Care 

For many years school health services have been discovering defects in 
school children, but little has been done to correct these defects. 

The Hagerstown study!* showed that a relatively large number of the 
selectees who had been rejected because of certain defects already gave evi- 
dence of the same defects fifteen years before as shown by school examinations. 

From all available sources of information, estimates have been made of 
the number of children under 21 years in the United States with various 
physical handicaps. They are as follows:1* 





Orthopedic and plastic conditions 500,000 
Rheumatic fever or heart disease _.... 500,000 
Major allergic disorders rpuepelietidtlie inainoaie - 4,000,000 

Asthma _....... EEE AE ORME Se 
ern et 150,000 


Convulsive disorders (epilepsy) . 


2U, §. Public Health Service. Child Health and the Selective Service Physical 
Standards, by Ciocco, Antonio, Klein, Henry, and Palmer, Carroll E. Public Health 
Reports. Vol. 56, No. 50. December 12, 1941. Washington, D. C. 

13Wartime Health and Education— Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, U. S. Senate, 78th Cong. 2d Sess., Pursuant to S. Res. 74. 
Part 5. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, July 10, 11 and 12, 1944. 


p. 1857. 
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Diabetes Rabin Pi acckecithbictndecatoiaehbbrsdiehesinnedajmcnaniionags mE 

Visual defects “g ; per ee _- a. 10,000,000 
Total blind 15,000 
Partially seeing Se 50,000 
Refractive errors , “ ‘ - 9,935,000 

Hearing defects, impaired hearing, including deaf 2,000,000 
17,000 


Deaf : 
In addition, it is estimated that at least three fourths of all school youth 
have dental defects. Examination of youth of 14-17 years participating in 
National Youth Administration programs in 1941 revealed a startling number 
of conditions needing correction. 

dations for medical services and corrections for 
100 examined youths, aged 17-14" 





Number of specific r 


Per cent 


Nature of service or defect 
- 74:5 


Dental care 





Refraction ty he skins 15.2 
Glasses . : ; bith Se 
Surgery on eye and annexa “a : ; wieasl! hall 
Tonsillectomy _ 15.1 
Circumcision said ae am waite ile ebaeremanniae, Oa 
Hemorrhoidectomy at siistastiieall a sell 
Hernia repair aca te voieecniens aan 
Other major surgery sa OP 9 
Other minor surgery P m a 9.0 
Hookworm i Se DE Ee ee 2.6 
Minor nonsurgical procedures 6.0 
Repeated medical therapy 2.4 
Special diet (medical advice) 9.3 
Study by specialist 9.3 

11.5 


Additional diagnostic procedures 

Factors which prevent school children from receiving adequate medical 
and dental care are: 

A. Inadequate and inappropriately distributed medical personnel and facilities. 

B. Lack of desire for services. 

C. Inability to buy services. 

As reported to the Pepper Committee, “forty per cent of the counties of 
the United States lack full-time local public health service. Many of the ex- 
isting health departments are inadequately financed and staffed. Minimum 
preventive services under the administration of full-time local public health 
departments staffed with qualified personnel should be provided in every 
community. 

“Data submitted by the Procurement and Assignment Service show that 
at the end of 1943, 553 counties had more than 3,000; 141 counties had more 
than 5,000; and twenty counties had more than 10,000 people per active 


M“Ibid., p. 1858. 
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physician in private practice. In addition, 81 counties, thirty of which had 
populations of more than 3,000, had no practicing physician.” 

Services of specialists are even more inadequately distributed. Of the 
2,600 pediatricians in the country, 1,000 serve the 444 million children living 
in the large cities, while to meet the needs of the twenty million children 
living in small communities, there are less than 100 pediatricians. 

“The wartime shortages are merely sharper manifestations of the long- 
standing and steadily growing maldistribution described above. There is every 
indication that maldistribution will become even more marked after war 
unless effective steps are taken to reverse the trend.'® There are indications 
that dental and nursing services involve similar problems. 

“Good medical practice today requires a concentration of skilled personnel 
and equipment that is found only in good hospitals, medical centers, or 
group clinics. 

“Whereas the national ratio of general hospital beds was 3.4 per 1,000 
population in the year just before the war, the ratio in such states as Mississippi 
and Alabama was less than half that. According to the Surgeon General of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, forty per cent of our counties, with an ag- 
gregate population of more than 15,000,000 have no registered hospitals. Many 
of the counties with hospitals have poor ones even though they are reg- 
istered.””18 

Family income definitely influences ability to obtain medical care. It is 
estimated that it takes approximately $150 per year to provide adequate 
medical care for a family. Fifty per cent of the families in this country earn 
less than $2,000 per year, and it is evident that they cannot afford $150 per 
year without imposing hardship upon their families. 

Medical services have to be available and readily accessible everywhere if 
people are to learn to use them and want them. In sections which have 
medical services, extensive educational programs need to be inaugurated so 
that people will learn how best to use these services. Even in areas that 
now have a reasonable degree of medical services, educational programs with 
the children and parents would help to see that these services were used 
properly. 

The medical profession has long suggested that the after-effects of many 
of the so-called childhood diseases are more injurious to the child than the 
disease itself. School health workers and school administrators must become 
more conscious of this fact and explore ways of adjusting school programs so 
that they will not prevent a child from making a satisfactory recovery. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that many of the defects found in’ youth can be 
attributed to a complicated recovery from seemingly unimportant infections. 





Ibid., p. 14. 
“Ibid., p. 12. 
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Nutrition 

Dietary deficiency diseases (scurvy, rickets, pellagra) in severe form are 
not so common among children as a decade or two ago, but they still exist, 
and mild forms of these diseases are prevalent among children of low-income 
families. Secondary anemia in children and pregnant women is usually re- 
lated to a diet deficient in one or more respects. Data from recent studies com- 
piled by the National Research Council'’ indicate that in some parts of the 
country as high as seventy-two per cent of pregnant women and as high as 
eighty-five per cent of children of early school age are suffering from second- 
ary anemia. 

Many more children suffer from general malnutrition than from any one 
specific deficiency disease. These children grow at less than the normal rate; 
their musculature is poor; they have less than average resistance to infec- 
tions. That the effects of childhood malnutrition may be lasting is indicated 
by a study of the data from school health examinations of a selected group 
of young men rejected by Selective Service, for whom records had been kept 
over a long period of years.1* The study showed that there was a definite as- 
sociation between the childhood state of nutrition and the development of 
defects that fifteen years later disqualified the adult for Selective Service. 

Children need enough of the right kinds of food if they are to achieve 
optimal development and maintain a high degree of health. Responsibility 
for nutrition rests with the home during infancy and the pre-school years, but 
later it is divided between the home and the school. Most children spend the 
noon hour at school, consequently the school should provide a complete noon 
meal, available to all children without discrimination. For children who must 
travel long distances or who require more food than is supplied through the 
usual number of meals, the school may need to provide supplementary mid- 
morning and midafternoon nourishment. The serving of food should be 
an educational experience and should be accompanied by instruction that will 
enable children to choose the foods that contribute most to meeting their 


nutritive requirements. 


Physical Education 

All children need physical activity if they are to achieve maximum growth 
and development. So that children may build ,organic power, strength and 
endurance, and learn how to use their bodies efficiently, physical education 
programs have functioned in some of the schools for many years. 

The Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Education states 
that'® “twenty-seven states reported having a law making physical education 
compulsory. (Seventeen states with directors and ten without directors); 


MI bid., p. 1858. 
II bid., p. 1858. 
"Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting. Op. cit. 
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five states reported that physical education was compulsory, due to state board 
of education regulations. 

“The requirement in regard to time allotment varies from two times a 
week to five times a week, and from 60 to 300 minutes.” These data would 
indicate that state departments of education have not, for the most part, 
recognized the importance of incorporating physical education as one of the 
curriculum requirements for all children. Children in the elementary grades 
need a total of from three to four hours of physical activity daily.2° Youth 
in’ the junior and senior high schools need at least 60 minutes per day 
of physical activity adapted to individual needs and capacities within the 
school program and an equal amount after school hours. This is essential if 
the school program is to contribute to the attainment of a vigorous youth. 
Physical education programs should be conducted and supervised by properly 
trained teachers. Adequate space and facilities are also a requirement. 


Recreation 

If education builds for the assumption of responsibilities in adult life, 
consideration must be given to the recreational needs of children. Varied 
programs both in and out of school, under school sponsorship and in co- 
operation with other agencies, should be developed for children. Youth need # 
to learn through profitable experiences how to make wise choices in the use Z 
of their leisure time. This is both a school and a community responsibility 
and should be solved jointly. 

* School administrators must consider the schedule which is developed for 
children. Too often individual differences are overlooked and all children 
of one chronological age are made to fit the same pattern without due con- 
sideration being given to the needs of individual children. A school staffed ¥ 


with personnel who know the needs of children can be of immeasurable assist- 3 
ance in advising adjustments for particular children, and thus serve to pre- ia 
vent emotional disturbances and forestall impediments to the orderly growth if 
and development of the child. ie 


4. To Learn How To Live Healthfully 
Schools in the past have placed great dependence upon health knowledge . 

to motivate improved health behavior. This approach did not take into ac- : 

count the elements of the learning process, and we now find adults who us 

failed to learn how to live healthfully while in school. The attainment of " 

health is an individual responsibility for which children must be educated. 

The foundation for healthful living is based on scientific knowledge. The 

manner in which we acquire this knowledge, however, determines to a 

large measure, the degree to which it is utilized in our daily lives. 





“Paths to Better Schools. Op. cit. p. 75. 
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By using initiative, imagination, and the resources of the school and com- 
munity, an alert teacher can expose children to experiences in which their 
knowledge will be tried and tested. Health is dependent not only on a bal- 
ance between the physiological requirements of the body, but also on a bal- 
ance between the emotional and thinking qualities of the child. Attitudes 
which build up unreasonable likes and dislikes, fears, repulsions, or overde- 
pendence all affect the equilibrium essential for the attainment of optimum 
health. The educational program should be concerned with the total child 
in relation to his needs and his environment. 

The program for healthful living is not dependent solely upon what is 
done during the health education period. Since all experiences of the child con- 
dition his behavior, health education must be thought of as a product of a 
great variety of experiences in home, school, and community. The organi- 
zation has a bearing on healthful living. All teachers who come in contact 
with the child exert an influence which must be considered. Healthful be- 
havior as revealed through daily habits is dependent upon the expression of 
scientific and intelligent attitudes which give a basis for self-education. Not 
only is the provision of opportunities basic for good health practices but ac- 
tual pupil participation is essential. 

Data regarding the programs of health instruction in the schools of the 
country are not plentiful. The Society of State Directors reports that:*? 
“twenty-one states reported that health instruction is given in the elementary 
schcol; nineteen states reported that health instruction is given in the junior 
high school; twenty-three states reported that health instruction is given in the 
senior high school.” 

The amount of time devoted to this activity is not given nor are there data 
on the number of special teachers of health education employed in the schools. 


5. Teaching Personnel 

“Examination of health teaching practices from the standpoint of those 
who administer the schools reveals, in general, two apparent needs: (1) The 
need for specialists in health teaching fields, and (2) the need for a better 
health education background for teachers of all subjects.”** 

Kleinschmidt points out that teachers have not been prepared adequately to 
understand the health needs of children or how to meet them because: 

A. School administrators have been slow to recognize the need for college hygiene 

programs; 

B. Health instructors have not been well prepared; 

C. There has been ineffective leadership in school health education; 

D. School curricula are overcrowded; and, 

E. Hygiene courses have been inadequate in regard to content. 


"Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting. Op. cit. 

2U. S. Office of Education. Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers in Health 
Education, by Earl E. Kleinschmidt. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. 117 p. (Bulletin 1942, No. 1) p. 11. 
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He further comments, “Without suitably educated health instructors in 
charge of teacher-education institutions, it naturally follows that these in- 
stitutions can neither prepare the ordinary classroom teachers in the elementary 
and secondary schools for their tasks as health educators, nor equip the 
health supervisor or health co-ordinator for leadership in the field.”** 

Another need to improve the teaching personnel is inherent in the compen- 
sation that they receive for their work. Salary schedules show that the average 
teacher’s pay in 1941-42 was $1,441 per year, $1,955 in urban communities, 
and $959 in rural communities. “In the fourteen southern states reporting on 
this item for 1941-42, average salaries for Negroes ranged from $226 in 
Mississippi to $1,593 in Maryland, in comparison with a range for white from 
$712 in Mississippi to $1,796 in Delaware. In six of the fourteen states re- 
porting, the average salary for Negro teachers was less than $600.”24 

There is also the need to attract the kinds of individuals who are equipped 
to work with children. The physical, mental, and emotional status of a 
teacher is of more importance to the growth and development of children 
than the teacher’s command of subject matter. If schools are to make a con- 
tribution in preventing the one in twenty-two” of the 15-year olds who will 
eventually find his way into a mental institution, the health and emotional 
stability of teachers should receive serious consideration. Fenton warns that, 
“The most serious hindrance to efforts along the line of mental hygiene in 
the schools is inadequate training and understanding of the average school 
administrator and classroom teacher.”?6 

In summary, the most pressing needs in securing propefly qualified 
teachers are selection of candidates for teacher education, preparation in the 
basic sciences, educational methods, certification that requires preparation in 
health and physical education and assures healthy teachers, adequate super- 
vision, and adequate compensation. 


PART II—IMPLEMENTATION 


A picture of the health or fitness needs of school children has been drawn 
and data presented to show that the needs are not being met. 

A program which effectively meets the needs of the school-age child is com- 
plex. This complexity results in part from the fact that the school-age child 
is subject to the concern and influence of numerous agencies, professional 
groups, and individuals who are interested, officially or unofficially, in pro- 
grams which affect the health of the community in general and frequently 
the health of the child in particular. The two official agencies most likely to 





*3Ibid., p. 14. 

*Biennial Survey of Education, 1938-40, and 1940-42, op. cit., p. 37-38, 

Wartime Health and Education—Interim Report from the Subcommittee on Wartime 
Health and Education to the Committee on Education and Labor, U. S, Senate, Pursuant 
to S. Res. 74. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, January 1945. p. 2, 3. 
Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers in Health Education, op. cit., p. 11. 
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sponsor health programs for children are the state health and education 


departments. 

Not all but many features of the community health program which affect 
the school-age child can be more easily and efficiently carried out while he is 
in school than is possible outside the school. These health activities within the 
school include examination, immunization, and follow-up leading to corrective 
services, plus the provision for a safe, sanitary, and healthful school en- 


vironment. 

In addition there must be services. and facilities in the community. The 
teaching of health principles and practices and a well-rounded physical ac- 
tivity and recreational program are essential to a well-developed school health 
program, which in addition to other school activities should contribute to the 
best welfare of the school youth. Since all experiences of the youth condition 
his behavior, his experiences in the home, the school, and the community must 
: provide opportunities for active pupil participation. 

An efficient, effective health program for all children of a community will 
result only when: 

1. The public departments of health and of education as well as specialized personnel 
within each department agree to the principle of co-ordination of health programs for 
school children, including the health program of the community and the health aspects of 
school programs. 

2. Each agency and profession respects the contribution of the others. 

3. The agencies agree to an administrative plan which will promote the most efficient 
and co-operative direction of the several phases of the program and the supervision of the 
several types of professional workers. 

4. The professional workers of each agency are permitted to perform services in their 
professional fields for the best interest of all children. 

5. Sufficient funds become available to carry out the program. 


The following specific proposals are made: 

On the Federal Level. —The U. S. Office of Education, Children’s Bureau, and the 
: U. S. Public Health Service should form a committee” to plan co-operatively the activities 
of the Federal government in school health including the existing programs, the planning 
for any extension of these programs, the formulation of over-all policies, and the establish- 
ment of regulations governing the administration of any funds that may be made available. 

On the State and Local Level: 

1. Committees comparable to the co-ordinating committee on the Federal level should 
be established at the state and local levels between departments of public education and 
health. These committees may include representatives from professional educational insti- 
tutions and other agencies and professional groups concerned with the health of the school 
child. 

2. In the departments responsible for health instruction, physical education, and health 
services there should be qualified professional personnel such as physicians, nurses, and 
educators all of whom have been trained in school health. 





“Dr. Katherine Bain, Director, Division of Research in Child Development, Children’s 
Bureau; Dr. Mayhew Derryberry, Chief of Field Activities and Health Education, U. S. 
Public Health Service; and Frank S. Stafford, Health and Physical Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education have been appointed as such a committee by the administration of the 


respective agencies. 
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3. A comprehensive program to meet the health needs of school children in any 
state should provide for: 

(a) Development or extension of programs in teacher-education institutions to pre- 
pare administrators and teachers so that they can participate effectively in the school health 
program. 

(4) Appropriate pre-service and in-service education for school health administrators, 
teachers, nurses, physicians, dentists, nutritionists, and other specialized health personnel 
serving the schools. 

(c) Adequate time allotment for health instruction and physical education of chil- 
dren and for their participation in solving individual and community health problems 

(d) Planning for construction and inspection of the school plant and its sanitary 
provisions and a planned program to insure and utilize a safe and sanitary school environ- 
ment including transportation. 

(e) Thorough school medical examinations including necessary immunization and 
laboratory procedures. 

(f) Special testing programs and treatment as needed for abnormalities such as those 
of vision, hearing, and speech. 

(g) Cumulative health records including record of nutritional status. 

(4) A school lunch program developed as part of the total educational program. 

(i) Dental care. 

(7) Mental hygiene. 

(k) Care for children with crippling diseases, especially rheumatic fever. 

(1) Treatment as needed for other adverse health conditions. 

(m) Demonstration areas for the development of improved techniques, to meet the 
needs with respect to the school health programs of the individual states. 

(n) Organized program of parent participation and education. 

(0) Health services for school personnel. 





WHY NOT A COURSE OF STUDY COURSE NEXT YEAR? 
(Continued from page 131.) 


Some may think the suggestions offered here intimate that educators are 
not capable of going into seclusion with themselves and of coming out with 
the best in the way of a fine and sound educational program. Such an inti- 
mation is not denied, but the more positive aspect is that the “course of 
study course” is recommended for the aid it can not help but give in the 
building of a better curriculum in any community. It admits that persons 
at all ages have ideas as well as powers of judgment, and it calls upon par- 
ticipants on all levels in a community enterprise to co-operate in the develop- 
ment of something better. The suggestion here is for a positive, concrete 
activity through which every point of view can be brought to bear and 
through which not only youth but adults as well may increase ‘their under- 
standing of the aims and procedures of the educational institution while they 
have an opportunity to make suggestion based on felt needs. The “course of 
study course” offers a real, honest, “ground-floor” approach to curriculum 
development. 





















































Fitness Reports for Teachers 


ROBERT SCRIVEN CARTER 
Pampa High School, Pampa, Texas 


OST secondary-school administrators are conscious of the fact that the 

war brought many innovations in teaching methods through the com- 
bined efforts of the various Army and Navy schools. In general, these ad- 
ministrators are getting their information secondhand, usually from re- 
turning teachers who have had a part in the program. Some of these 
methods are readily adaptable to public school education. In most instances, 
however, the objectives of the Services and those of the public school are 
so divergent that they cannot be used. In some of the larger schools, the 
methods used in teaching such courses as mechanics will be materially im- 
proved due to the results obtained by the armed forces’ schools. At present, 
most small schools are unable to take advantage of the new methods. 


One administrative principle found by the Navy to be very useful and 
which could be taken by secondary-school officials almost bodily is the prin- 
ciple of “Fitness Reports.” In the Navy, all commanding officers are required 
to submit reports to the Bureau of Naval Personnel concerning the fitness of 
all officers serving under them. These reports are submitted quarterly of 
all officers of the rank of ensign and semiannually for all other ranks. Future 
promotions are based on these reports. During the war the Navy issued 
instructions to all concerned to the effect that unfavorable reports must be 
shown to the officer concerned before they were submitted to the Bureau. 
All reports are available for inspection at the Bureau by individual officers. 

“Fitness Reports” should contain all items which would help the superin- 
tendent understand his teacher better. A variety of items will be necessary 
to get a true picture. Forms will vary with the system. Each system will 
want to set up its own form to fit its own individual needs. A few of the 
items which would appear on all report forms are: 


1. Interest in school 7. Co-operation 

2. Interest in child welfare a. Teacher—administration 
3. Professional preparation and growth b. Teacher—student 

4. Classroom preparation c. Teacher—parent 

5. Self confidence 8. Community interest 

6. Appearance 


The Navy marking system seems adaptable. On the basis of four-point- 
zero (4.0) being perfect, the line between satisfactory and unsatisfactory falls 
at two-point-five (2.5). 

In the teaching profession, the idea of a “Fitness Report” would work in 
this way. All new teachers would be “judged” as to fitness for the position 
by the principal or supervisor to whom he. is directly responsible. In the 
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case of new teachers this should be done monthly. In the case of experienced 
teachers, reports are necessary less often. As in the Navy, all unfavorable 
reports should be examined by the teacher concerned before they leave the 
office of the principal. After all reports are signed by the principal, they are 
forwarded to the superintendent. If necessary, he may call teachers in for 
additional conferences. 

At the time the re-employment of teachers is up for consideration, the 
superintendent of schools has before him a complete record of the accomp- 
lishments of the teacher. It is not necessary to try to remember what the 
teacher has done, either an act good or bad, during the past year. Since the 
reports are made while the incident is fresh in the school official’s mind, it is 
likely to be more accurate. 

Such a system would have far-reaching advantages. It is a known fact 
that some experienced teachers tend to “get in a rut” after several years in 
the same system. Because they are experienced, most principals are hesitant 
about criticizing them. In requiring “Fitness Reports,” the superintendent 
will know when his teachers are “slipping.” In the case of new teachers, 
criticism would be most beneficial. New teachers often fail to know their 
weaknesses and flounder until they form habits which are difficult to cor- 
rect. It would insure close supervision. Since reports are being made on 
all teachers it would mean that “snoopervision” would disappear. No teach- 
er would feel that she was being singled out for criticism. 

When new supervisory and administrative positions become available, 
the superintendent has a concrete basis for making recommendation to the 
Board of Education. It takes some of the guesswork out of promotions. 





NEW CONSUMER PUBLICATIONS 
The Consumer Education Study has in press for immediate publication three 
additional teaching-learning units: 
The Consumer and the Law 
Buying Insurance 
Investing in Your Health 
Two additional units are in an advanced state of prepaartion: 
Managing Your Money 
Using Consumer Credit 

These and other units will be published as soon as the printer can find a 
stock of paper and catch up with orders accumulated during the man-power 
shortage. 

Because of the increased cost of production and the length of the units, the 
price has been increased from 25 cents to 35 cents for single copies, with the usual 
discount for quantity orders. Order from The Consumer Education Study, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Census of High School Workers 


MILDRED S. PERCY 
Head of the Department of Guidance and Placement, Divisions 1-9, 
District of Columbia Public Schools, Washington 

URING the first semester of the school year 1944-45, the Department of 

Guidance and Placement of the District of Columbia schools, Divisions 

1-9, in co-operation with the several junior, senior, and vocational high schools, 

conducted a census of student workers. The object of the census was to deter- 

mine the number of students who were gainfully employed, as well as their 

ages, the number of hours they were working, and the kinds of work in which 

they were engaged. The data were gathered to secure information which 

would be useful in the counseling program of the schools and to get an over- 
all picture of our student workers. 

Counselors studied these data for the purpose of aiding each student in 
making whatever adjustments seemed indicated in the light of his number 
one responsibility, i.c., the completing of his education. Factors such as health, 
scholastic success, opportunity for recreation, and other matters of vital im- 
portance in the all-around development of young people were weighed care- 
fully against employment records. Where the welfare of the student seemed to 
be endangered conferences were held with him and, when necessary, with 
his parents, teachers, and other persons responsible for his well-being. Coun- 
selors, however, were necessarily mindful of the contributions which students 
were making towards relieving the manpower shortage in this critical em- 
ployment area, and every effort was made to encourage students to render 
this partiotic service when it did not interfere with their education. 

The results of this study are presented in the tables which follow. Tables 
I-J through IV-J represent the figures for the junior high schools, tables I-S 
through IV-S for senior high schools, and tables I-V through IV-V for vo- 
cational high schools. Table V represents a summary of selected findings in the 
above tables. 

These tables speak for themselves. However, by way of summarization 
attention is called to some of the findings. In the junior high schools, 22.1 per 
cent of all students were gainfully employed; in senior high schools, 33.7 per 
cent; and in the vocational high schools, 48 per cent. In other words 6,295, 
or 27.9 per cent of the secondary-school students in Divisions 1-9 were working 
and attending school at the same time. Of this total, 33.5 per cent were boys 
and 22.7 per cent girls. 

These workers ranged in age in junior high school from 10 years—three 
of them in grade seven—to 17 years in which age group were found seven 
boys in grade 9. In the grades of senior high school, ages of workers ranged 
between 13 and over 20 years. Three 13-year olds in grade ten and one over 
20 years of age in grade twelve were gainfully employed. 
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TABLE I-J. STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL WORK 
CENSUS, INCLUDING AGE, GRADE, AND HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 





Hours of Work Per Week 
Grade Age Boys Girls No. Working _ 
[I-10 11-20 21-28 Over 28] 1-10 11-20 21-28 Over 28 |Boys Girls Total 























7 10 I 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 I 2 3 
II 18 5 2 ti) 9 ts) ts) 0 25 9 34 
12 187 41 7 7 86 15 2 I 242 104 346 
13 114 62 9 5 39 9 I I 190 50 240 
14 36 25 16 2 6 13 I I 79 21. +100 
15 10 16 7 I ts) 3 o ti) 34 3 37 
16 ts) te) ty) 2 oO ty) ts) (a) 2 te) 2 
8 12 21 8 0 0 24 4 o ta) 29 28 57 
13. 161 77 12 6 122 34 2 I 256 159 415 
14 89 66 17 8 36 34 10 2 180 82 262 
15 22 27 15 7 9 II 10 3 71 33. «104 
16 2 6 rd 3 to) I 5 0 18 6 24 
9 13 20 9 I oO 27 0 0 o 30 27 57 
14 134 100 34 4 123 58 16 3 272 +200 472 
15 74 86 57 7) 6g 48 = -25 2 224 108 332 
16 8 32 28 19 17 18 6 0 87 41 128 
17 4 8 6 7 I I ° 0 25 2 27 
TOTALS gor 568 218 78 534 249 78 14 1765 875 2640 





In the vocational high schools, with grades from seven through twelve, 
the youngest workers were fourteen years of age and they were found in 
grades seven, eight, nine, and ten. They numbered nineteen. The oldest 
student workers reported were three 20-year old girls. One school commented 
that it was not reporting on any student over 20 years of age. 


It will be noted that in tables showing hours of work, the last grouping 
calls for “over 28”. This grouping was chosen because, to quote a joint state- 
ment of War Manpower Commission, U. S. Office of Education, and Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, “Students’ weekly hours of employment should not exceed 
28 during weeks when school is in session.” This part of the census shows 
that 227 boys and 47 girls, or a total of 274 students were working in excess 
of 28 hours. A partial analysis of this section of the tables shows that of the 
274 students working over 28 hours a week, eight of them were twelve years 
of age, six were thirteen, three were fourteen, one was fifteen, and all of 
them, or a total of 18, were in grade seven. In grade eight, a total of twenty- 
seven students ranging in ages from thirteen to fifteen, were similarly em- 
ployed. Observations with reference to other grades can be made from the 
tables. 
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TABLE II-J. PER CENT WORKING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS BY 
SEX AND SCHOOL 





Per Cent Working 








School’ Enrollment No. Working 

Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
A 351 375 726 146 77 223 41.6 20.5 30.7 
B 546 613 1159 212 134 346 38.9 21.9 29.9 
Cc 669 665 1334 230 129 359 34.4 19.4 26.9 
D 601 553 1154 197 86 283 32.8 15.6 24.5 
E 527 477 1004 153 113 266 29.0 23.7 26.4 
F 720 727 1447 189 109 298 26.3 15.0 20.6 
G 452 438 890 108 58 166 23.9 13.2 18.7 
H 553 533 1086 166 34 200 30.0 6.4 18.4 
I 351 354 705 97 29 126 27.6 8.2 17.9 
J 274 264 538 62 28 90 22.6 10.6 16.7 
K 448 475 923 113 45 158 25.2 9.5 16.1 
L 454 500 954 92 33 125 20.3 6.6 13.1 
TOTALS 5946 5974 11920 )=—-11765 875 2640 29.7 14.6 22.1 





1Code letters are used instead of school names. 





TABLE III-J. ALPHABETICAL LIST OF JOB CLASSIFICATIONS IN WHICH JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS WORK PART-TIME 











Rank Order Boys Girls Total 

Amusements and Recreation 7 59 0 59 
Baby Watchers and Child Nurses r 18 510 528 
Collectors 13 20 o 20 
Farm Workers and Garden Helpers 14 10 0 10 
Food Services 6 37 23 60 
Gas Station Attendants 12 21 r) 21 
Helpers in Skilled Trades and Professions 8 57 I 58 
Laborers II 2. 0 24 
Manager, Own Business 17 o I I 
Merchandising 2 436 268 704 
Messengers 9 44 3 47 
Miscellaneous and Odd Jobs 4 143 10 153 
Musicians 15 8 o 8 
Newspaper Workers I 844 , 851 
Office Workers 5 37 yi 80 
Personal Services 10 19 27 46 
U. S. Government Employees 16 2 0 2 
TOTALS 1770 893 2672 





With respect to the number of student workers in each grade it will be 
seen that the mode or largest number centers around the so-called average 
age for the particular grade. An exception to this is found in the vocational 
school group which carries grades from seven through twelve. Here the cen- 
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THREE LARGEST CLASSIFICATION GROUPS WITH THE REMAINDER 


CLASSIFIED AS MISCELLANEOUS 











Type of Work Per Cent 
Newspaper Service 31.8 
Retailing 26.3 
Caring for Young Children 19.8 
Miscellaneous 22.0 

TOTAL 99.9 





TABLE I-S. STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL WORK 
CENSUS, INCLUDING AGE, GRADE, SEX, AND HOURS OF WORK PER WEEK 





Hours of Work Per Week 





























Grade Age Boys Girls No. Working 

I-10 11-20 21-28 Over 28] 1-10 11-20 21-28 Over 28 |Boys Girls Total 

10 13 I 0 0 0 I 0 I ) 1 2 3 
14 24 19 6 2 20 10 3 0 51 33 84 

15 118 109 41 158 72 14 I 277 245 §22 

16 64 76 59 21 80 66 21 I 220 168 388 

17 13 29 17 10 23 13 4 I 69 41 110 

18 2 8 4 I I 2 1 0 15 4 19 

Over 18 0 0 3 0 0 0 ty) 0 3 o 3 
II 14 5 ° ° ° ° I 0 0 5 I 6 
Sy 8 5 . eg 3 o 33 46 79 

16 114 104 58 16 196 73 17 5 292 291 583 

17 55 61 48 17 89 41 12 4 181 146 327 

18 7 , 7 7 II II 5 ty) 28 27 55 

19 I ty) 2 t) ° I 0 2 3 3 6 

Over 19 ts) ty) ts) 3 t) (1) I I 3 2 5 
12 15 0 t) I 0 2 0 t) 0 1 2 3 
16 21 14 II 3 43 13 2 I 49 59 108 

? Gg 8 ww 2 wee Sa 3 271 318 589 

18 12 24 23 8 51 40 22 5 67 118 185 

19 I 4 I I 8 9 5 3 7 25 32 

20 ° 2 I I 0 0 I I 4 2 6 

Over 20 ° to) ° to) te) te) I ti) te) I 1 
H1 76 79 II 2 88 24 3 o 168 «15 8 283 
TOTALS 628 622 373 126 1014 459 8 146 28 1748 1649 3397 





1This row of figures represents data supplied by school “H” which made its work 
census before the pattern used by the other 7 schools was set up, and is different in that 


it does not show employment by grades and ages. 
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TABLE II-S. PER CENT WORKING IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS BY 
SEX AND SCHOOL 














School’ Enrollment No. Working Per Cent Working 

Boys Girls Total | Boys Girls Total| Boys Girls Total 
A 418 = 579 997 223 200 423 53.3 34:5 42.4 
B 724 1029 1753 309 393 702 42.7 38.2 40.0 
Cc 394 536 930 187 174 361 47-5 32.5 38.8 
D 775 859 1634 313 286 5099 40.4 33.3 36.7 
E 538 527 1065 212 157 369 39.4 29.8 34.6 
F 585 639 1224 210 197 407 35.9 30.8 33-3 
G 433 507 940 127 127 254 29.3 25.0 27.0 
H 708 845 1553 168 115 283 23.7 13.6 18.2 
TOTALS 4575 5521 10096 1749 «©1649 = 3398 38.2 29.9 33.7 





1Code letters are used instead of school names. 





TABLE III-S. ALPHABETICAL LIST OF JOB CLASSIFICATIONS IN WHICH SENIOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS WORK PART-TIME, GIVING RANK ORDER 
AND SHOWING TOTALS BY SEXES 











Rank Order Boys Girls Total 

Amusement 5 141 Il 152 
Commercial 4 115 181 296 
Federal Government’ 2 211 382 593 
Personal Services 3 304 149 453 
Professional 6 72 35 107 
Retailing I 861 859 1720 
Transportation 9 9 I 10 
Uuilities 7 25 10 35 
Other Areas 8 9 4 13 
TOTALS 1747 1632 3379 





1These data do not include figures from School “H”, since its work census did not 
show Federal Government as one of its classifications. 





TABLE IV-S. PER CENT OF SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL 








STUDENTS WORKING IN 
THE THREE LARGEST CLASSIFICATION GROUPS WITH THE REMAINDER 
CLASSIFIED AS MISCELLANEOUS 





Type of Work 


Per Cent 





Retailing 

Federal Government 
Personal Services 
Miscellaneous 


50.9 
17.5 
13.4 
18.2 





TOTAL 


100 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
WORK CENSUS, INCLUDING AGE, GRADE, SEX, AND HOURS 
OF WORK PER WEEK 





Hours of Work Per Week 


























Grade Age Boys Girls No. Working 
I-10. 11-20 21-28 Over 28] 1-10 11-20 21-28 Over 28 |Boys Girls Total 
7 14 0 4 I 0 I 0 0 0) 5 I 6 
15 o 4 3 4 0 o t) t) II 0 II 
16 o o 0 0 0 0 0 ti) ts) 0 te) 
17 C) I 0 C) 0 t) oO o I 0 I 
8 14 2 I 2 I 0 0 I 0 6 I 7 
15 I 4 3 3 0 2 2 n) II 4 15 
16 0 3 3 0 I 0 0 0 6 I 7 
17 t) 0 I I 0 C) 0) 0 2 0) 2 
9 14 0 t) 0) ty) I 2 I 0 t) 4 4 
15 2 II 2 I ta) 4 3 ti) 21 7 28 
16 I 6 8 2 4 3 2 0 17 9 26 
17 I I 0 6 0 0 0 0 8 0 8 
10 14 0) t) 2 0 0) O) 0 t) 2 t) 2 
15 t) 2 0 0 I 2 5 I 3 9 II 
16 2 I 3 0 7 7 6 0 6 20 26 
17 2 I 2 3 3 4 2 to) 8 9 17 
18 0 0 ts) 0 ty) ti) I ty) 0 I I 
II 15 t) 0 t) I I I I 0 I 3 4 
16 ft) ) I 0 4 12 4 Oo I 20 21 
17 I t) 2 t) 3 9 3 t) 3 15 18 
18 0 2 0 oO 2 I t) t) 2 3 5 
19 t) 0) C) t) 0 0 0 ty) 0) t) 0 
12 16 0 ta) ts) 0 I I to) to) oO 2 2 
17 0 I I t) 3 4 5 t) 2 12 14 
18 I ts) ° I 4 3 6 2 2 15 17 
19 oO ) t) 0) I t) 0 I t) 2 2 
20 0 0) t) 0 0) ty) 2 I 0 3 3 
TOTALS 13 42 39 23 37 55 44 5 117 141 258 





tral tendency is towards overageness in student workers in all grades but the 
eleventh. In this group of workers, however, attention is called to the fact 


that numbers are relatively small. 


As to the kinds of work in which our students were engaged, a quick 
glance at tables III and IV for junior high, senior high, and vocational high 
schools, will give a general picture. By far the largest number of student 
workers in the junior high schools were newspaper workers, most of whom 


were carriers, A close second was in the retailing group in which boys and 
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girls engaged in jobs such as selling, stock work, wrappers, etc. Practically 
one fifth of the junior high-school group were gainfully employed in caring 
for young children, such as baby watchers and child nurses. Approximately 
twice as many boys as girls in junior high schools had jobs. 


PER CENT WORKING IN THE VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
BY SEX AND SCHOOL 


TABLE II-V. 














School’ Enrollment No. Working Per Cent Working 
Boys Gurls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
xX 0 147 147 0 119 119° 0 80.9 80.9 
Y 180 0 180 84 0 84 46.7 0 46.7 
Z 128 83 211 33 22 55 25.8 26.5 26.1 





TOTALS 308 230 538 117 141 258 38.0 61.3 48.0 





1Code letters are used instead of school names. 
“Students over 20 years of age are not included in these figures. 





TABLE II-V. ALPHABETICAL LIST OF JOB CLASSIFICATIONS IN WHICH 
VOCATIONAL HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS WORK PART-TIME, GIVING 
RANK ORDER AND SHOWING TOTALS BY SEXES 





Rank Order Boys Girls Total 








Amusements 6 8 0 8 
Commercial 3 2 13 15 
Federal Government re 4 4 10 14 
Personal Services (Including Trades) - 2 35 36 71 
Professional a 7 2 9 
Retailing ~f 59 81 140 
Transportation a 2 o 2 
(6 ea eer e 8 I o I 

wine ee ae _--.-118 142 260 





TABLE IV-V. PER CENT OF VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS WORKING 
IN THE THREE LARGEST CLASSIFICATION GROUPS WITH THE 
REMAINDER CLASSIFIED AS MISCELLANEOUS 











Type of Work Per Cent 
Retailing ; — io 
Personal Services (Including Trades) — * 
Commercial 5.8 
Miscellaneous beaiaiie 13.1 
100 





TOTALS - 
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In the group of senior high-school students one half of those employed 
were working in the retail trades, 17.5 per cent in forty-two agencies of the 
Federal government, and 13.4 per cent in personal services which include 
such jobs as newspaper employees, domestic workers, tradesmen’s helpers, 
workers in laundries, hospitals, switchboard operators, and messengers. Of the 
3,398 employed senior high-school students, there were only 100 more boys 
than girls. 

The figures for the vocational high schools show that more than half, or 
53.8 per cent, of their student workers were engaged in retail trades, that 
27.3 per cent were doing personal service jobs, and that 5.8 per cent were 
engaged in the commercial field. 

A few discrepencies will be found in the grand totals of some of the 
tables. These are due to differences in breakdown data given by the schools, 
but since these differences seemed negligible in terms of per cent, no attempt 
was made at individual re-checks. 


TABLE V. SUMMARY OF SELECTED FINDINGS FROM CENSUS OF STUDENT 
WORKERS IN JUNIOR HIGH, SENIOR HIGH, AND VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 





(A) NUMBER AND PER CENT OF TOTAL WORKERS 





| Total No. 


Enrollment Working Per Cents 





Boys Girls Total| Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 








Junior High Schools 5946 5974 11920 1765 875 2640 29.7. 14.6 22.1 
Senior High Schools 4575 5521 10096 1748 1649 3397 38.2 29.9 33.7 
Vocational High Schools 308 230 538 117 141 258 38.0 61.3 48.0 

TOTALS 10829 11725 22554 3630 2665 6295 33.5 22.7 27.9 





(B) WORKING OVER 28 HOURS PER WEEK:— TOTAL NUMBER WORKING, 
SHOWING LOWEST AGE WORKING IN EACH OF THE THREE SCHOOL 
GROUPINGS BY NUMBER AND GRADE 











Total No. Working Age Number Grade 
Boys Girls Total 
Junior High Schools 78 14 92 12 8 7 
Senior High Schools 126 28 154 14 3 10 
Vocational High Schools 23 5 28 15 II 11 
TOTALS 227 47 274 





(C) RANGE OF AGES WORKING 





Junior High Schools 10-17 
Senior High Schools 13 - Over 20 
Vocational High Schools 14-20 (Those over 20 omitted) 
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Reporting Pupil Progress 


E.C. BOLMEIER 
Director of Secondary Education, Jackson, Mississippi 


HE purpose of this article is to describe the grading and reporting sys- 

tem which is in use in the Jackson secondary schools. It is designed pri- 
marily to explain: (1) objectives of the local grading and reporting system, 
(2) factors on which the pupil is to be rated by the teacher, (3) procedures 
in the preparation and submission of reports, (4) maintenance of records of 
the periodic reports, (5) procedure in determining final grades, and (6) ad- 
ministration of the reporting and marking system. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE LOCAL GRADING AND REPORTING SYSTEM 


The development of the present grading and reporting system was 
prompted by a general dissatisfaction with the system that was previously 
employed, and a demand for a system that was more in conformity with the 
progressive trend of reporting and recording pupil progress. All instructors 
and principals of the local secondary schools, and members of the central 
office were consulted in an attempt to determine what features of a grading 
and reporting system were considered most desirable and feasible to meet 
the local needs. Obviously there was no complete unanimity of opinion, but 
on the basis of various proposals submitted, there appeared to be general 
agreement on certain fundamental objectives of a grading and reporting sys- 
tem, such as those listed below. 

1. An outstanding objective of a reporting system is to prepare a more 

analytical report of pupil progress than is possible with the single com- 

posite alphabetical marks of A, B, C, D, or F. Research study has shown 
that teachers stress different factors in determining a school mark. Factors 
which are influential for some teachers in the determination of single 

composite marks may be discounted or even disregarded by others. A 

pupil or a parent is entitled to know the teacher’s appraisal on each of 

several factors of pupil progress that are important, even though not 
always highly correlated. 

2. An objective of a marking system to which most persons would sub- 
scribe is to recognize both achievement and attitude in marking ap- 
praisals. It is reasoned that success in various pursuits of life is determined 
as much by attitude and application of effort as by innate ability. More- 
over, the opportunity for each pupil to win recognition, in at least some 
respects, is essential to good mental adjustment. 

3. A worthy objective of every marking system is continuously to moti- 
vate pupils to put forth their best efforts. Periodic reports may indicate 
whether or not a pupil is making satisfactory progress. It is desirable, 
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however, that no pupil be given assurance that credit will be allowed or 
denied until a final composite accounting of rating values and final 
examination scores is made. 

4. A desirable feature of a reporting and grading system is to provide 
a uniform technique for converting all ratings and scores to numerical 
values. This would not be necessary were it not for the fact that there 
should be a defensible method for determining who is entitled to credit 
for a course, and computing letter grades for requested transcripts of 
credit. 

5. Another objective of a reporting system is flexibility which will per- 
mit the submission of information pertaining to unusual cases. A report 
going to the home should have space on which to record narrative 
explanation of certain ratings or marks. Moreover, it should be possible 
to supplement the regular periodic reports with special reports when and 
if it is expedient to do so. 

6. A significant objective of a reporting system is to supply the pupil 
and parent with appraisal reports which may be retained in the home, 
and referred to when it is desirable to do so. The accumulation of 
detailed appraisal reports issued several times a year for each year in 
high school, should provide the home with a pattern of data on achieve- 
ment, attitude, and study habits that has inestimable guidance value. 


FACTORS OF APPRAISAL 


When the appraisal form was first designed it provided for eight factors 
on which the pupil might be rated. After one year of experience in using 
the appraisal forms, and at the recommendation of the principals, and some 
of the departmental chairmen, two of the factors were deleted. It was reasoned 
that these two factors had duplicated somewhat other factors remaining on 
the form. Moreover, it was argued that the rating of six factors was as sizable 
a task as could be reasonably carried on by the teachers. 

At the present time the appraisal form lists six different factors . . . three 
of which pertain to actual scholastic achievement, and three which recognize 
attitude or effort. An additional space is provided on the form for adding 
some other factors in the event it is considered necessary to do so. 

For most of the school subjects all six factors are applicable; for certain 
special subjects, however, some of the factors listed may not be applicable. 
Where a certain factor is not applicable, the rating may be omitted without 
affecting the comprehensiveness or completeness of a report. Uniformity on 
this aspect of the reports is determined by the various departments. 

If and when teachers are ever allowed time in their schedules to deal 
adequately with the important function of appraising pupil progress, it is 
likely that the reports would be much more detailed. It is also conceivable 
that different forms would be desired for various subjects so that the factors 
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to be rated would be determined by the objectives set up by the respective 
departments. Under present circumstances, however, it does not seem wise 
to employ a more detailed appraisal report than the one now in use with its 
six factors. 
The First Factor 

“Achievement on tests pertains to accomplishments on daily quizzes, oral 
tests, unit tests, weekly tests, term tests, or other periodic tests given at the 
discretion of the instructor. Results of final comprehensive examinations 
administered at the end of a course are not to be incorporated into the rating 
shown on the Appraisal Report. 
The Second Factor 

“Quality of recitation” should be rated for those subjects in which pupils 
are required to carry on class discussion and to respond orally to questions 
submitted by the instructor. Recitation is a pertinent factor in subjects such 
as speech or music. In some subjects such as art or shop the pupils may not 
be called upon for recitation, in which event the rating should be omitted. 


The Third Factor 
“Quality of completed assignments” is applicable to practically every 


subject taught in the secondary schools. In such subjects as English, science, 
and social science the assignments may be in the nature of written work; in 
mathematics, the assignments have to do with the solution of problems; and 
in shop, fine arts, or home arts, the assignments pertain to projects on which 
the pupils are working. 
The Fourth Factor 

“Promptness in completing work” is quite different from the preceding 
factor. Very frequently a pupil who does excellent school work may be con- 
sistently late in completing and submitting it to the instructor; in other in- 
stances, the situation might be reversed. It is doubtful that a pupil should 
be given more recognition on this factor for completing work well in advance 
of the time it is due than for submitting it precisely at the time it is due. 


The Fifth Factor 


“Persistence for mastery” is closely correlated with the third factor, “qual- 
ity of completed assignments.” However, there are many instances where there 
is persistent effort on the part of the pupil in gaining mastery over assigned 
work even though the actual achievement may not be superior, in the eyes 
of the instructor, when compared with the accomplishments of the other 
pupils in the class. The effort to overcome obstacles and handicaps is worthy 


of recognition. 


The Sixth Factor 
“Attention to class activities” is applicable to practically every school 


subject. It is somewhat analagous to what used to be referred to on the tradi- 
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tional report card as “deportment.” Lack of attention to class activities may 
frequently be the explanation for unsatisfactory scholastic accomplishment. 
The teacher’s rating on this factor should provide the parent with significant 
information, and motivate the pupil to conduct himself in a manner which 
will create a satisfactory class situation for himself, his fellow pupils, and 


the instructor. 





APPRAISAL REPORT 


JACKSON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


J.P.S. Form 36 
School 


Subject 








Pupil 
Very 


Factors To Be Rated Very 
High High Average Low Low 











Achievements on tests 
Quality of recitation 

Quality in completed assignments 
Promptness in completing work ~ 
Persistence for mastery 
Attention to class activities 
Days absent _.. 
Comments (if any) 
on back of sheet 



































Instructor 











PROCEDURE IN THE PREPARATION AND SUBMISSION OF APPRAISAL REPORTS 


Distribution of Ratings 

It is desirable to maintain some degree of uniformity among the various 
departments and the instructors of an individual department with respect to 
the distribution of ratings. It is not suggested that the normal-curve method 
be applied in the distribution of ratings. A more justifiable procedure would 
be to distribute ratings somewhat in accordance with a curve representing 


local tendencies. 

On the basis of many ratings that have been analyzed since the adoption 
of the present marking system, it is found that the distribution of all ratings 
accumulated to date, does not correspond precisely to a normal curve, but 
rather to a positively skewed curve. Approximately 13 per cent of the ratings ° 
fall in the “very high” column; 25 per cent, in the “high” column; 40 per 
cent, in the “average” column; 15 per cent, in the “low” column; and 7 per 
cent, in the “very low” column. It is stressed that this distribution represents 
a composite of all classes and not necessarily a specific class. It is conceivable 
that a specific class might be unusually superior, and consequently most of 
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the pupils would be checked in the “very high” or “high” column. Conversely, 
an unusually inferior class might have most of the pupils rated at the other 
end of the scale. 

Explanatory and Supplementary Comments 

Frequently a single mark or rating on a factor is not considered adequate. 
If the instructor deems it advisable or desirable to write comments on the 
back of the Appraisal Report explanatory or supplementary to the ratings, he 
may do so. It is conceivable that a pupil may rank low on some of the 
factors because of frequent absence from class, defective vision, reading and 
speech defects, fatigue, or other causes observed by the instructor and which 
should be brought to the attention of the parents. It is also possible that 
an instructor might wish to supplement a superior rating with a narrative 
statement. After analyzing many of the Appraisal Reports it is observed that 
this device for preparing meaningful reports is not adequately utilized. In 
many superior school systems, the only reports of pupil progress sent to parents 
are written comments. 

The Appraisal Reports are submitted four times a school year at nine- 
week intervals. The general practice has been to issue the reports on the 
Tuesday following the end of each nine-week term. Duplicates are submitted 
to the principal on the same day. Any deviation from this schedule is subject 
to the discretion of the principal. The reports are issued directly to the pupils 
who are expected to take them home. Obviously some of the reports never 
reach home and perhaps some of those that do reach home are considerably 
altered. This should be the concern more of the pupil and the parent than of 
the teacher. The report should be granted, not as a reward or a rebuke, but 
rather, as the teacher’s honest appraisal of pupil progress—a duplicate of 
which is retained in the files of the school. Mailing the reports directly to 
the home would be more desirable in some respects, but it would be consid- 
erably more expensive. Moreover, it would suggest that the pupil could not 
be relied upon to act in his own behalf. 


The regular Appraisal Reports of pupils doing unsatisfactory school work 
should be supplemented with Special Appraisal Reports. As soon as it be- 
comes absolutely evident to the teacher that a pupil is willfully neglecting to 
do satisfactory school work, the home should be notified accordingly and 
immediately. These special reports are to be prepared at the teacher’s discre- 
tion and sent by mail from the principal’s office to the home. It is pointed out 
that no pupil is assured of receiving credit for a course merely because no 
special report was sent home informing a parent of a pupil’s unsatisfactory 
work. Low ratings on the regular Appraisal Reports should serve as a warn- 
ing that a course may not be satisfactorily passed at the end of a school year. 
Supplementing the low ratings with a special report obviously amplifies the 


warning. 
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JACKSON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
SPECIAL APPRAISAL REPORT 


Parent or Guardian 





..is doing unsatisfactory work in 
abeaie . Since this fact is already 
evident \ we are not waiting until the regedit term Appraisal Reports 
are due to inform you. It is hoped that you will discuss the matter 
immediately with (him, her) in order to aid the school in improving 
the situation. 

Principal 














MAINTENANCE OF APPRAISAL-REPORT RECORDS 

At the time the marking system was being introduced it was intended 
to provide a classroom record book with spaces conforming precisely to the 
Appraisal Reports. In recent years, however, there has been difficulty in pro- 
curing materials of that nature and consequently it has been necessary to use 
a stocked classroom record book, that at least is designed for nine-week terms, 
and with reasonably sufficient spaces to record data which are helpful in 
determining periodic ratings. The manner in which the classroom record 
book is utilized must obviously be determined by the instructor. 

The Annual Composite Record form is designed to: (1) keep a record, — 
in condensed form, of the ratings on the Appraisal Reports; (2) transmute 
the ratings to numerical values (point credit), so that grades for the cumu- 
lative records can be objectively determined; and (3) provide significant data, 
in convenient form, for purposes of counseling pupils and interviewing 
parents. 

The same factors to be rated on the Appraisal Report are listed on the 
Annual Composite Record. However, instead of checking in the five columns, 
as is done on the Appraisal Reports, numerical equivalents are recorded on 
the Annual Composite Records. The purposes for this are to (1) minimize 
the size of the record card and (2) provide data in a computable form for 
determining final grades. Ratings are transmuted to point credit on the basis 
that “very high” equals 5; “high” equals 4; “average” equals 3; “low” equals 
2; “very low” equals 1. 

Through the process of experimentation the principals have devised small 
record forms, on which ratings are recorded in numerical values. These small 
cards are filled out by the instructor on the basis of the ratings on the Ap- 
praisal Reports submitted to pupils, thereby making it unnecessary to retain 
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the Appraisal Reports in the principal’s office until data are transferred to the 
Annual Composite Record. The time at which and by whom the data are 
recorded from the small utility cards to the Annual Composite Records are 
determined by the respective principals. After the data have been transferred, 
the general practice is to return the utility cards to the instructor, so that they 
may be ultimately utilized in computing final grades without referring to the 
larger Annual Composite Records filed in the principal’s office. 


DETERMINING FINAL GRADES 


Due to the fact that colleges still require transcripts of credit in terms of 
the alphabetical symbols, high schools have no alternative other than supply- 
ing such traditional appraisals of scholastic accomplishments. Therefore, it is 
necessary for us to compute and record, on the permanent record cards, grades 
A, B, C, D, and F. They are not to be used, however, in reporting pupil 
progress to pupils and parents. The periodic Appraisal Reports reveal pupil 
progress in a more meaningful and detailed manner than do these symbols. 
The only information, other than the ratings and comments on the Appraisal 
Reports, that are sent home to parents, having a semblance of a final grade 
is a statement, stamped on the back of the last Appraisal Report of the 
school year, indicating whether or not credit is being granted. 


It is generally conceded that the most equitable and defensible method 
of determining final grades is to prepare a range distribution. Therefore at 
the close of the school year (semester for half-unit subjects) each instructor 
prepares a range distribution of composite values derived from average point 
credit added to the final examination scores, if final examinations are given. 


Average Point Credit 

The average point credit is merely the average of ratings which have been 
transmuted to numerical values. If a pupil has been rated on all six factors 
of appraisal for each of the four terms his average point credit is found by 
dividing the numerical total of his ratings by 24. The majority of instructors 
use prepared tables for finding average point credit, thereby eliminating 
computation for each case. 

Instructors, as well as pupils, should understand that no designated aver- 
age point credit specifies whether a pupil is “failing” or “passing.” Under the 
present scheme no pupil can be assured that credit will be allowed or denied 
until a final composite accounting of average point credits and final exam- 
ination scores is made. 


Final-examination Value 
Most of the departments in which final examinations are administered, 
give the scores of the final examinations approximately a 50 per cent weight- 
(Continued to page 142.) 





Criteria for Selecting College Students 
(Entrance Requirements Again) 
GEORGE E. CARROTHERS 
Director, Bureau of Co-operation with Educational Institutions, 
University of Michigan 
HILE considering the topic, the Need for Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation to Examine their Programs, it should be suggested that the 
secondary schools be urged to examine their programs and to plan to meet 
varied needs of all youth in their communities without demanding special 
attention to the preparation of the one seventh of their pupils who later enter 
college. Fifty years ago the academies and secondary schools enrolled less 
than 400,000 pupils—three or four per cent of teen-age youth. It was 
not difficult in those days for teachers to select and train pupils so that suc- 
cess in college was almost guaranteed. Students who did not do well in high 
school or college were dropped out. The country was young, jobs were plen- 
tiful, and education was neither thought of as necessary for all nor as the 
privilege of all. The past half century has seen great changes. Secondary 
schools of today enroll 7,000,000 pupils, three fourths of all teen-age youth, 
and they have such a comprehensive task to meet that it behooves colleges 
not to hinder but to help them. College faculties, awake to the situation and 
not too deeply steeped in the former college-prep-school tradition, are mak- 
ing a serious attempt to get off the backs of the over-burdened secondary 
schools. Educational institutions at each level ought to be permitted to be 
autonomous. 
CHANGED ENROLLMENTS AND CHANGED OBJECTIVES 
We have moved from a time when three to five per cent of teen-age 
youth were going to secondary schools to a time when seventy-five to ninety 
per cent are attending these schools; from a time when pupils were highly 
selectetl to a time when parents think that all youth should have at least a 
high-school education; from a time when only a few boys were attending 
these schools to a time when all boys and all girls with widely varying abil- 
ities and interests are on the way to the local high school, of which there 
are approximately 30,000 in this country; from a time when the secondary 
school was primarily a college preparatory school to a time when the chief 
business of the secondary school is to bring the largest amount of satisfac- 
tory personal development to the greatest number of att youth within its 
community; from a time when nearly 100 per cent of the “prep” school grad- 
uates went to college to a time when only fifteen to sixteen per cent are en- 
tering traditional colleges and universities. All of these and many cther con- 
siderations make it imperative that institutions of higher education cease 
thinking of the secondary school as primarily designed to prepare students 
for college. The following quotation formerly carried in the publications of 
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a great university and dropped a decade ago as being out of place in the 
literature or thinking of forward-looking, twentieth century colleges is 
indicative of conditions once existing. The college stated that the principal 
of the high school should recommend only those graduates “whose character, 
scholarship interests, and attainments, seriousness of purpose and intellectual 
promise are so clearly superior that the school is willing to stand sponsor 
for their success at the University.” What an easy time a university faculty 
was planning for itself when it asked for only those high-school graduates 
which the local school would guarantee to succeed in college! High schools 
today are concerned with ail of their students, eighty-five per cent of whom 
are not looking toward colleges for further education; these schools should 
be encouraged to do their whole job well. 
PROPOSED ENTRANCE CRITERIA 
It is proposed that institutions of higher education give consideration 
to some needed changes in their entrance requirements in the light of changed 
conditions. Why not forget specific majors and minors taken in high school; 
why not abolish the recommendation of the high-school principal which 
frequently puts him “on the spot,” and set up Criteria of Selection suited to 
the purposes of each institution concerned? As a school administrator, it 
has always seemed best to me to adopt certain criteria of selection when look- 
ing for teachers, secretaries, and clerks. Instead of refusing to talk with an 
applicant for a position unless she has had a certain number of units of English 
in high school or college, so many units in mathematics, language, history, 
and other subjects, it has been found a good practice to decide on the quali- 
fications desired for the position, than to interview all comers and evaluate 
them with the measuring rods agreed upon. Nor has the writer felt it 
appropriate to blame colleges and training schools for lack of success of the 
persons chosen. He has profited more by blaming himself for: (1) not being 
able to make a good selection, and (2) not being able to get the person to 
succeed after selection has been made. With this idea in mind, the follow- 
ing criteria are proposed for the selection of college students. And it is hoped 
that these will be thought of as a means to get certain capable students into 
college rather than a set of “requirements” for keeping certain others out. 
1. Interest in the type of educational experience which the particular college 
seems to be able to offer. 
. Maturity: a certain degree of mental, social, physical maturity. 
. Health: this is of great importance to every college student. 
. Knowledge in certain important major fields. 
. Skills, without which no student can hope for success. 
. Competence, of special kinds to be demanded by certain specialized types 
of colleges or professional schools. 
. Ability, chiefly intellectual, which may be definitely indicated by a success- 
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ful meeting of the first six items, cr by additional tests and measure- 


ments. 


Interest 
It is not expected that great interest in higher education will be shown 


by the student when he seeks entrance to college, yet it is believed that at 
least a little interest beyond that of parental aspiration, compulsion, fraternity 
or sorority glamour, or desire to get away from home should be manifest. 
The admissions officer can and should make an attempt through the use of 
aptitude tests and personal interviews to discover the particular field or 
area of interest. Why, for example, should a young man who made a poor 
record in high school in both science and mathematics and who declares that 
he is not interested in these subjects, be accepted by a college of engineering 
as a freshman even though his widowed mother does state that she will pay 
the student’s college expense only if he enters engineering, the course his 
father had always wanted to pursue! The young man liked to read history 
and English, and even in high school he had done some acceptable writing. 
His failure in engineering was a foregone conclusion. Interest in further 
education of the kind a particular college can offer is important. 


Maturity 
We must not return to a time when secondary schools and colleges com- 


pete for the same students, the suggestion of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission and practices of admissions officers in hard-pressed colleges to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Most preparatory schools as adjuncts to colleges 
have disappeared, and all should disappear. Colleges have a right to expect 
that degree of maturity which usually comes to a youth who has lived with 
some satisfaction through his fourteenth to eighteenth years and has car- 
ried successfully a four-year high-school program consisting not only of aca- 
demic and nonacademic subjects but a judicious number of so-called extra 
activities. Since many college failures can be traced to immaturity, social, 
physical, and mental, it is believed that this criterion is worthy of thought- 


ful consideration. 


Health 

Army experience has shown that an unusually large number of the young 
men of this country are physically fit; probably a larger percentage than 
would be found in any other nation. Yet it has also been shown that several 
hundred thousand young men were not in that state of physical and mental 
fitness which they might have had if more adequate attention had been given 
to health. Some colleges and universities do consider the health of students 
after they have entered, and all institutions of higher education should thus 
meet student needs. A matter of the greatest importance is that of giving 
attention to health at the time of the selection of the student. Some students 
enter college in such poor health that the ensuing experience is not satisfac- 
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tory either to them or to the college. The best school systems require health 
examinations of applicants for positions as teachers and secretaries; is it not 
as important to require health examinations of prospective college students? 


Knowledge 

The writer suggests the abolishing of all requirements of a certain num- 
ber of units to be earned in high school. Many colleges state that a prospec- 
tive student must have had three units or years of English in the preparatory 
school, three years of mathematics, two years of a foreign language, two 
years of history or social studies, two years of science, or some combination 
of these. Yet it is known that two years of Latin in one school is not at all 
the same as two years of Latin in another school. The writer has visited 
schools in which pupils have learned a great deal more Latin and have ac- 
quired a vastly better discipline during one year of study of that subject 
than in two years or even in three years in other schools. Tests given many 
times and in many schools to thousands of students show clearly that the 
sophomores in some schools know more in the field of English than seniors 
in other schools. Admissions officers know that a “B” average from some 
schools is no better than a “C” average from others. Why then should col- 
leges compel high schools to hold pupils two or three years in certain courses 
merely to satisfy college entrance requirements? 


A report from Michigan State College is to the effect that certain areas 
of their college program ate being placed on the accomplishment basis rather 
than on the time-served basis. In that college, 1,400 students were ready to 
enroll in a scheduled English program from which they were to gain a cer- 
tain knowledge of English. A comprehensive examination was prepared. Fac- 
tual data on the students were assembled. One hundred sixty-nine were con- 
sidered ready and were permitted to take the examination. One hundred 
twenty-two passed with satisfactory marks and were given full credit fer the 
work. Colleges should encourage high schools to place much of their work 
on the achievement basis rather than the time-served basis. Colleges should 
also state the level of achievement or accomplishment which will be expected 
in such fields as English, mathematics, and science, and they shculd help aigh 
schools to develop satisfactory means and measures for different stages of ac- 


complishment. 

In the course of visiting schools and counseling with teachers and ad- 
ministrators, it sometimes seems well to give brief tests to pupils. The writer 
is usually surprised at the results; so are the teachers. Pupils are frequently 
discovered who know English as well as college students; others who are 
hardly as well prepared as they should have been in the sixth or seventh 
grade. In some schools it is discovered that embryo scientists and mathema- 
ticians are still being compelled to sit through dreary classes day after day 
so that the school can honestly state, that a particular pupil had “algebra 
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40 minutes each day, five days each week, for 36 weeks.” The Carnegie unit 
has been useful, but it is high time that it be given much less emphasis. Per- 
mit high-school staffs to place pupils in the subjects and courses which ap- 
pear to be the most useful to the boys and girls enrolled in that school; 
then encourage both pupils and teachers to expect good performance or 
accomplishment. Let’s help both high schools and colleges so to plan their 
work that recognition is given to accomplishment, rather than to hours 
spent in classrooms. 

A powerful incentive to individual self-learning is provided when a school 
shifts emphasis from time-spent-in-the-classroom to accomplishment by the 
student. For example, the writer’s interests in high school were so com- 
pletely absorbed in the fields of science and mathematics that some other 
fields of knowledge were sadly neglected. On advice of the high-school prin- 
cipal he enrolled in a sub-freshman, non-credit course in English on entering 
Indiana University, for which he had to pay a rather substantial fee. There 
was probably no doubt in Professor Morton’s mind about his needing that 
course. The instructor informed all of the students, however that passing 
the course and getting into freshman college English would depend not on 
the nme spent in his classes but on what each student did. The fee paid 
and the knowledge of English were both important to the writer. After only 
a few weeks the comprehensive examination, set up as the final in the course, 
was passed; the fee returned; and the writer permitted to take college English. 


Skills 
There are certain skills without which it is hardly possible to continue 
one’s education. Skill in reading with understanding is of first importance. 
President E. C. Elliott of Purdue University more than two decades ago 
related his experience with an applicant for admission, which furnishes a 
good illustration at this point. The young man admitted that he had “flunked” 
out of freshman classes in two other colleges of engineering, but he wanted 
to be an engineer. President Elliott asked the would-be student to read 
several pages in a physics book and then to tell what he had read. After several 
attempts, the student confessed that he did not know what the chapter said. 
Finally, Dr. Elliott sat down with the young man and taught him line by 
line, even word by word, what the first paragraph meant. The student read 
the paragraph, and then told the University President what it said. He then 
asked: “Why in hell didn’t someone teach me to read before this?” 

In other places it has been pointed out that high schools are failing to 
teach pupils to read even though requiring three or four years of sitting in 
English classes." Locking tc colleges for guidance instead of doing their own 
thinking, many high-school principals are requiring certain numbers of years 


1Reading in Secondary Schools. Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


January, 1944. Pp. 83-88. 
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of traditional English, social studies, language, mathematics, science, and 
other subjects. If the college faculties could only bring themselves to the 
realization that they have adequate techniques for determining the skills which 
college students should possess, and should then tell administrators in second- 
ary schools that they are not specially interested in numbers of units in the 
different subjects; that they will expect a certain ability or skill in the use of 
mathematics and in other areas, the colleges would later be much better 
satisfied with the students selected, the students would make better progress, 
fewer students would fail, and secondary schools would be given another 
measure of freedom from college domination. All levels of education would 
in time come to think more definitely in terms of accomplishment than in 
terms of time served. 

Why not at the same time, abolish the requirement that principals recom- 
mend students to college? Some colleges do not require the recommenda- 
tion, why should any? In our office we do not require that a business school 
stand sponsor for the success of its graduates who are employed as secretaries; 
we do the best job of selection possible; then we break our necks to see that 
those who are “admitted” do succeed. Of course, we learn through experi- 
ence to put much more confidence in records and letters received from some 
training schools than others. That is what admissions committees ought to 
do. All possible and pertinent factual information ought to be secured. Opin- 
ions as to possible success should be assembled including a statement from 
the principal or headmaster. When all materials are at hand, the admissions 
officer should make the decision, and no one should squawk if he makes a 
mistake. Nor should the college dismiss the s.udent because he does not 
succeed well at once. Every means for wise counseling and guidance should 
be furnished to him, and he should be retained until the end of the year 
for which he has paid his fee; that is, if he attends classes, does the best 
he can, and is in other ways a good citizen. The writer doubts the advisabil- 
ity of dismissing students for low grades alone; at least not during the se- 
mester or year for which they have been admitted. In some instances the 
counselor should advise ‘the student to transfer to an institution which has 
a program that offers greater promise of meeting his educational needs. 


Special Competence 

It is not expected that every college or university will look for the same 
knowledge and skills. Some colleges must demand competence in mathe- 
matics, others in language, or English or science. Without these abilities 
college success will be impossible. Achievement in these special areas will 
need to be examined by admissions officers cf schools of engineering, business 
administration, dentistry, and the like, as the case may be, and these officials 
will need to be satisfied that accomplishments have been met before the college 
admits the student. It is much better to see that the requirement is met prior 
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to unqualified entrance than to permit entrance on promise. It is not quite, 
but almost, as hazardous to admit a nonqualified student as to marry a 
man on promise that he will reform; in one instance out of 1,000 it does work 
out satisfactorily—the 999 are sources of trouble for all interested parties. 


Mental Ability 

In the course of securing information of all sorts and kinds, as varied as 
the situaticn warrants, in order to satisfy the criteria named above, if it is 
not clear that the applicant has ability, the college is justified and obligated 
to make rather definite use of some of the standard intelligence tests readily 
available. It is not a kindness to admit to a college program a person who 
is lacking in mental ability, even though certain collected information and 
opinions may seem to indicate that to date he has had a fairly good record 
of performance. If there is any doubt after giving one set of tests, still others 
should be used. The admissions officer ought to be satisfied beyond a reason- 
able doubt that the prospective student will succeed in the special college 
program to which he is being admitted, or he should not be admitted. All 
of this will take time and effort. But it will relieve the assistant dean or 
other “trouble shooter” later of much of his work and worry. In the end, 
time, energy, and disappointment will be saved. 


CONCLUSION 


A large per cent of entering freshmen should, could, and ought to con- 
tinue to be admitted on the basis of their secondary-school record even when 
the above criteria are adopted. Some would be admitted solely on their high- 
school records, others would be admitted partially on that record, supple- 
mented by tests and special examinations, while others would be admitted 
even if they had never attended high school. The chief values in the above 
suggested criteria are: 

1. The main purpose of the secondary school would cease to be that of meet-, 
ing college entrance requirements and would become that of meeting pupil needs. 

2. Instead of by-passing thinking and stressing time served, both pupils and 
teachers would begin to think, and to think in terms of accomplishment. 

3. The senior year in the secondary school would become the most studious 
for capable pupils instead of the least useful, as it is becoming in some schools. 
Those who have met the ten or twelve unit entrance requirement during the first 
three years, are often permitted to coast pleasantly through the senior year. 

4. Colleges would gradually cease putting blame on secondary schools for the 
poor material being sent on to higher education. Admissions officers would be 
forced to develop better techniques for evaluating the qualifications of students 
to be admitted to their special colleges. 

5. Colleges would strive harder to make students succeed. If many failed, it 
would be a condemnation of their ability to select. 

6. Each level of education would become autonomous and a happier working 
relationship would be developed between secondary schools and colleges. 














Wanted: a New Leadership for the 
Secondary School 


NELSON L. BOSSING 


Professor of Secondary Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


N a recent article of the Phi Delta Kappan the following statement was 
I quoted with approval: “In many respects, the principal has been the 
forgotten man in the program of reconstruction. . . . The challenge to 
secondary education to produce a modern program . . . seems to look be- 
yond the principal for leadership.”? 

Sometime ago the speaker was visiting a school superintendent in a 
medium-sized community. During the course of the conversation this ad- 
ministrator remarked that for the past three years he had given major at- 
tention to the problems of the elementary school, particularly to its curricu- 
lum. Now he intended to devote his energies primarily to the curriculum 


of the secondary school. An inquiry as to what part in this program he ex- 


pected his secondary-school principal to assume elicited the comment that 
he expected the principal to look after the immediate administrative prob- 
lems of his school to insure its running smoothly and efficiently. He did not 
feel that the principal had the requisite competency for this difficult task. 
Besides, he believed the over-all educational problems such as the curriculum 
were the responsibility of the superintendent. 

Recently a secondary-school principal whose educational leadership in 
his own school has brought him into national prominence observed to the 
visitor that some of his colleagues felt they were prevented from developing 
educational innovations in their schools because of the rigidity of central 
office regulations. He had found, however, that if one wanted to give crea- 
tive leadership to his school it was possible in spite of the difficulties of re- 
strictive school system policies. 

There is altogether too much truth in the points of view expressed to 
the speaker by this superintendent and principal, as well as in the above 
quotation from the Péi Delta Kappan, for comfort to the wide-awake pro- 
fessionally minded secondary-school principal. Outstanding examples of 
creative leadership among secondary-school administrators have not been as 
numerous as we have had a right to expect from this important division of 
public education. 

The implications of all this would seem to be that a new leadership is 
needed for the secondary school. But why? The answer I think is to be 
found in part in the changing conceptions of education, of the nature and 


1Fox, George E. “The Principal and the Curriculum.” Phi Delta Kappan. October. 
1945. Po. 41ff, 
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function of the secondary school, and of the place and function of school 
administration in a democratic society. 


ERRONEOUS CONCEPTION 


We are still the victims of a conception of school organization and ad- 
ministration now obsolete in modern educational theory but unfortunately 
still widespread in practice. Two proponents of this old conception of school 
administration popularized and gave vividness to the idea more than a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Dr. Elwood P. Cubberley through his voluminous writings insistently 
gave sanction to a conception of school organization and administration 
particularly clarified and exhaustively discussed in the school survey of Port- 
land, Oregon, of which he was director. In this survey an extended section 
was devoted to the elaboration of the idea that the organization and ad- 
ministration of our schools should correspond to the administrative pattern 
of a typically large American industrial organization. 

Shortly thereafter, Dr. Franklin Bobbitt in the Denver School Survey 
of 1915 set up his famous comparison of the administrational organization 
of the school to that of a modern corporation. He drew up the similarities 
between the two types of organization in two parallel columns showing in 
detail the relation of the board of directors to the board of education, the 
company president to the superintendent of schools, and so on down the line 
of administrative subordination and delegated duties. 

This conception of school administration is essentially autocratic and 
dictatorial. The superintendent carries out the policies of the board of edu- 
cation. His directives to the principals of each school are not to be ques- 
tioned but to be put into effect. Those directives which concern the teach- 
ers or pupils are passed on to the teachers to be scrupulously followed. The 
teacher in turn transmits or attempts to make effective orders which directly 
concern the pupils. Each of this organizational hierarchy is responsible in 
turn to the one above for the carrying out of those orders applicable to him- 
self or those responsible to him. We have come to characterize this con- 
ception of administration also as the line and staff scheme of the Army. 

Such a plan produces that semblance of precision and efficiency so much 
loved in industrial plants and military establishments. Under such an 
authoritarian and autocratic administrative setup the thinking and planning 
for the over-all welfare of the school is the privilege of the superintendent. 
The principal is confined to the routines of his school and the teacher to 
the routines of instruction. Neither can be broadly, frequently not even 
narrowly, creative in his own units. No wonder the superintendent referred 
to at the beginning of this article assumed creative educational planning to 
be his prerogative alone. He was but echoing the theory of good adminis- 
tration of a former generation. 
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While this conception of school administration has long since been left 
behind in educational theory, let no one think the practice of the old is 
even infrequently to be found. Not many months ago the writer visited 
in a school system which has gained some reputation as an efficient school 
system. The superintendent outlined his educational philosophy and ex- 
pressed pride in the fact that he knew exactly what was going on in every 
school of his system and each class at any time. He said we would find, 
for example, that the pupils in the fifth grade would be doing the same 
thing in each class and in all schools. Visits were made to two elementary 
schools in the system and in each class of a given grade the pupils were 
doing almost identical work. And when these corresponding grades were 
visited in another building they were found to be echoes of each other. In 
this ultra smooth-running school the almost perfect reflection of the admini- 
strative will, even in minutiae, would have gladdened the soul of the most 
ardent precision loving administrator. In a very large independent high 
school the principal proclaimed his divorce from all curricular activities and 
supervision. Said he: “I try to hire the best teachers I can get and then I 
let them alone.” On the other hand he fairly gloated over the fact that the 
routines of the school were so efficiently administered that within ten min- 
utes of the opening of school in the morning they had accounted for every 
pupil and if the parents had telephones had checked the reasons for the 
absence of most of those not present. 


There are a number of reasons for the general state of affairs reflected in 
the personal incidents given, besides that of a false paralleling of the school 
administration with that of commercial concerns or the military. Our un- 
critical acceptance of the ideal of dollar efficiency applied to education as 
well as to business has led us in the past to emphasize the utmost dollar 
and cents efficiency standards to the school. Reasonable efficiency, of course, 
is desirable. Our trouble has been that it became almost the alpha and 
omega of administrative concern. Building efficiency measured by building 
costs, space utilization, lighting and ventilation standards, pupil-accounting 
systems, and pupil costs, to mention a few, were given primary considera- 
tion by superintendents and principals. A social scientist expressed this over- 
emphasis upon detail rather pointly although in exaggeration and with some 
facetiousness, if not with a touch of egotism, as he compared his activities 
in a given community situation with that of the administrative leadership 
of the school: “My activities have little in common with his. He is con- 
cerned with relatively inconsequential things such as buildings and manage- 
ment. I am concerned with important ideas.” 


We cannot escape the fact that the uncritical aping of the autocratic edu- 
cational ideals of Europe in the past has provided an unfortunate heritage 
for our secondary schools. The history of secondary education in America 
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has been one of constant struggle to free the secondary school from a blind 
imitation of the pattern of the secondary school of Europe. Only in recent 
years does it appear that we have begun to free ourselves to think of the 
secondary school in the perspective of its unique American setting. Many of 
the confusions and contradictions found in American education are now 
recognized to be the result of this blind worship of European education. 


Nor can we ignore the fact that since the first world war we have begun 
to examine more critically the real meaning of democracy. Our superficial 
popular emphasis upon the term democracy has not shown a corresponding 
depth of content in the meaning commonly given the word in practice. We 
have insistently admired the apparent efficiency of European autocracies and 
in turn depreciated what appeared to be the more clumsy and less clocklike 
precision of governmental operations in America. Responsible educational 
leaders who should have known better have studied European education 
under autocratic regimes and almost invariably have made invidious com- 
parisons of the efficiency of streamlined education found there with American 
education. This, without once pausing to ask what should be the fundamental 
difference one should expect in an educational system operating in full har- 
mony. with the meaning and purposes of democracy versus the ideals of 
autocratic government. 

Another reason for the administrative ideas of the past flows most natur- 
ally from the older conception of the nature of education. For generations 
the popular conception of education has been that of storing the mind with 
pertinent information. The mind as the reservoir of the accumulated wis- 
dom of the ages is all too familiar to all of us. Side by side with the mind 
storage theory has existed another one hoary with age; namely, that of mental 
discipline. 

These two theories of education have placed a premium upon a special 
type of expert in education. To select “that knowledge which is of most 
worth” in a world of an ever-growing volume of informational facts has 
emphasized the importance of the subject-matter specialist in the determina- 
tion of those particular facts which it was essential for the school to teach. 
Likewise the mental discipline theory necessitated the expert to determine 
how education and the curriculum could be planned to insure maximum ef- 
fectiveness of the theory in the educational process. 


Until recently the educational preparation of school administrators and 
teachers, particularly of principals and teachers, has been all too meager. 
Superintendents were not well prepared but in general had superior training 
to the rest of the staff. Quite naturally, then, this sense of better prepara- 
tion has led many superintendents to assume the formulation of educational 
policy and the direction of general educational procedures as their special 
prerogatives. For a generation attention to a social-educational philosophy 
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has been frowned upon by teacher-training institutions and by administrators. 
Primary attention has been given to the obvious mechanical techniques which 
gave an outward semblance of school efficiency. Consequently, routine has 
become the absorbing responsibility of a secondary-school administrator with 
an educational background at once limited in amount and inadequately con- 


ceived in breadth. 
CHANGE IN EDUCATIONAL THINKING 


Within the past score years, and particularly within the last decade a 
radical change in educational thinking has been taking place. It received 
an impetus from the first world war and has been greatly accelerated by 
our recent experiences. 

After the turn of the century the scientific movement in education forced 
us to be critical of some of the long-accepted notions of education. Experi- 
mentation threw doubt upon the cherished theory of mental discipline. A 
recognition of individual differences in ability and other characteristics 
necessitated a new orientation in educational processes and practices. The 
studies of the effectiveness of the school brought out startling evidences of 
the weaknesses and inadequacies of the existing school curriculum and rigid 
administrative practices. The discovery that secondary education in fact was 
the privilege of the socially and economically favored in this much heralded 
democratic school system of ours was most disconcerting. The unparalleled 
flow of students to the secondary school with the insistent emphasis upon 
equal educational opportunity for all whether that preparation was for college 
or for the direct assumption of the responsibilities of adult life has gained 
momentum steadily during the past thirty years. A more realistic approach 
to the true meaning of American democracy in recent years and the recogni- 
tion that secondary education has a function distinctly unique in this demo- 
cratic form of society has created a demand for a rethinking of the function 
and program of education in America. 


No less revolutionary for administrative practices has been the acceptance 
of the newer conception of learning. Replacing the old mind storage and 
mental discipline theories is the generally accepted theory that learning takes 
place through experience; and that learning always results in some modifica- 
tion of the behavior patterns (personality) of the learner. The fact that the 
learner is always experiencing, that the learner reacts to a total learning situ- 
ation requires a new educational outlook. Education in the future must 
envisage the total community as well as all activities in the school in plan- 
ning of the school program. The general acceptance of the idea that the 
curriculum is to be thought of as synonomous with experience means a 
radical reorientation of the professional staff to what kind of changes in 
behavior patterns is desired and what kind of experiences must the learner: 
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have to insure these necessary behavior changes instead of what subjects 
should be offered. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GOOD LEADERSHIP 


Against this background of administrative practice and thinking of the 
past; the evidences of our serious shortcomings in the thought and practices 
of yesterday; our changing philosophy of education within a democracy; our 
revolutionary thinking in the field of psychology and the learning process; 
and the new conception of the school curriculum with all its myriad impli- 
cations for education, it must be crystalline clear that tomorrow’s education 
requires a new type of leadership for the secondary schools. Six character- 
istics of this new leadership are herewith suggested: 

1. The new principal must be a leader not an automaton or a despot. 
In the new education the principal cannot be the blind mouthpiece 
of the superintendent. Obviously definition of authority and lines 
of responsibility are essential. As a principle of modern psychology 
so well makes clear, no one can carry out with full effectiveness that 
which he does not fully understand, or of which he has had no part 
in its creation. Administration, therefore, from the superintendent 
down must assume increasingly the spirit and technique of participa- 
tion on the part of all of those responsible in any measure for the 
carrying out of policies. What is true in the relationships of mem- 
bers of the administrative staff must be reflected in the relationship 
of the principal with his teacher. The principle of intelligent un- 
derstanding of policies to be carried out must apply equally to the 
teacher. 

As a leader and not a despot one crucial test of the principal’s com- 
petency must be his ability to inspire and lead teachers, not drive 
them. It is easy to give a command. One literate enough to read 
can repeat an order. It requires genius to make clear to others the 
why, and at the same time generate within them the desire and will 
to put an idea into effect. 

No less a test of leadership is the ability of the principal to utilize the 
full co-operation of teachers and students in the democratic admin- 
istration of the school. Democracy, we realize is a way of life not an 
abstract theory. Consequently, if behavior patterns are to be built up 
in youth which will provide an adequate understanding and appre- 
ciation of the meaning of democracy as well as to develop those 
peculiar social skills essential to the efficient participation in demo- 
cratic life, the school must provide the necessary experiences to make 
these learnings possible. 

Too, the new education makes necessary the broader identification 
of the school with the life of the community. The principal must 
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be able to give leadership in the community and with increasing 
effectiveness integrate the work of the school with the life of the 
community. Numerous examples are now to be found suggestive of 
the educational leadership the school can render the community and 
the reciprocal educational values which flow to vitalize the work 
of the school and to insure consistency in the quality of the educa- 
tional experiences made available to youth. 


Imagination must be a second requisite of the new leader of the . 
secondary school. No two people think or react alike. The sensitive 
administrator discovers something of the significance of this ‘very 
early in his career. To lead it is necessary for the successful principal 
to be sensitive to the reactions of teachers and students individually 
and collectively. He must be able in imagination to transpose him- 
self to the position of those with whom he works. With their varied 
backgrounds of experience, mentalities, and temperaments he must 
be able to see and appreciate to the utmost of his ability the way 
each looks at a given situation and why. The degree of his success 
in no small measure will depend upon his ability to enter under- 
standingly and sympathetically into the thoughts, the aspirations, and 
the motives of teachers, pupils, and parents. Much more so in lead- 
ership than in authoritative administration is it necessary for the 
principal to be able to anticipate imaginatively to the reaction of 
principal to be able to anticipate imaginatively the reaction of youth 
to school situations. 

Only a man of imagination with creative and stimulating ideas can 
be a great leader. A quality of leadership is the ability to see ahead. 
He must be able imaginatively to develop new creative ideas for the 
conduct of his school, see possible solutions of problems present and 
likely to arise, and stimulate in those who work with him the exer- 
cise of similar qualities as they think of their tasks. 


All this requires a leader for the secondary school who possesses an 
unflagging adventurous spirit and an experimental attitude toward 
his problems. One of the prevailing criticisms of the old administra- 
tor has been his conservatism and his unwillingness to change. How 
often have we heard the typical administrator, superintendent or 
principal, characterized as a man who cherished above all else a 
smooth-running school undisturbed by any changes? This too much 
has been the administrative ideal of the past. It can have no part 
in the new educational leadership. Adventure and experimentation 
in education are the arch enemies of tranquility and unruffled stag- 


nation. To begin with, few educational problems are settled. At 


best tentative conclusions characterize even those educational ideas 
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and processes most generally accepted, whether in the area of ad- 
ministration or elsewhere. When we threw aside the moss-covered 
untenable educational ideas of yesterday there was opened up the 
possibility and challenge to develop future educational ideas and 
practices based upon thoroughgoing and adventurous experimenta- 
tion. Only that one who is willing to adventure and welcomes a 
degree of change and uncertainty in the smooth operation of his 
program in the interest of educational progress is worthy of a place 
among the leaders of tomorrow’s secondary school. 


Contrary to the emphasis of the past the new leader of our de- 
mocracy’s schools must be first and foremost an educational expert 
and secondarily a master of administrative technique. Not that the 
knowledge of the complex factors that have been considered valuable 
to the administrator are unimportant. Today, there is a clearer 
recognition than ever before that the principal is above all else an 
educational leader who must understand the nature of education 
and the educational process and give leadership to the educational 
problems of the school and the community. The mechanics of ad- 
ministration he must understand; and be able to utilize these for 
the one purpose alone of making possible the effective realization of 
the educational functions of the school. 


To render effective leadership in school and community the principal 
must be much more than a pusher of buttons. He can give that 
new leadership demanded of him in fullest measure only when it 
springs from a rich background of broad human acquaintance as well 
as familiarity with the current social, political, and economic prob- 
lems of importance to the local community and of world outreach. 
He should identify himself with important community activities 
where his leadership may be effective and through which he may 
gain those basic understandings of the life and needs of the commun- 
ity needful in turn to give wise leadership to the educational life of 
the school and to the community. 

If richness and variety of experience are the basic ingredients of a 
modern cultural background then the principal should be a man of 
a wealth of contacts, direct and vicarious. From those myriad ex- 
periences should emerge this leader possessed of those qualities once 
emphasized in this definition of a truly cultured man: “The marks 
of a man are measured by the height of his aspirations, the breadth 
of his sympathies, and the depth of his convictions.” 


Finally, but not least in importance, the new leadership for the 
secondary school of tomorrow must be possessed of a well-defined 
social and educational philosophy. He must have a clear under- 
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standing of the basic philosophies of life and values upon which 
different contemporary societies are based. Certainly in the day of 
political tension which must characterize the groping toward a new 
world society in the future, as well as in the midst of the stress 
associated with the emergence of new governments and new and 
modified political philosophies, he should be fully equipped to un- 
derstand them. As one of the guardians of the ideals of a democratic 
society he should understand the basic differences between the philos- 
ophy of fascism and that of democracy. He should be able to dis- 
tinguish clearly the relationship between social philosophies on the 
one hand and on the other the political machinery set up ostensibly 
to implement the achievement of the ideals of these social philoso- 
phies. 

The new leader of the secondary school should have a clear com- 
prehension of the educational philosophy necessary to insure the 
realization and further enrichment of the democratic ideal. The place 
and importance of the school in our democratic society and the rela- 
tionship of such of its parts in the creation of intelligent democratic 
citizens he must fully appreciate. 

Unfortunately, for a quarter of a century educational emphasis upon 
the outward marks of educational efficiency has ignored if not held 
in contempt the importance of a philosophical background of edu- 
cation for administrators. The writer recalls the remarks of a pro- 
fessor to him when he was preparing himself for his profession. The 
writer had taken some philosophy and wished to major in it toward 
a graduate degree. Said the professor: “Do not waste your time on 
philosophy. Take something practical. I covet for all of my stu- 
dents the ability to be one hundred per cent efficient when they 
leave here.” He was but typical of the educational thinking which 
has dominated the education profession—particularly that of admin- 
istration. As a result the American secondary school has been halt- 
ing and confused. The threat to the democratic way of life in the 
world, and even in our America, demands that the new leadership of 
our schools possess a well-defined philosophy of democracy and of 
education. 





NATIONAL HIGHWAY SAFETY CONFERENCE.—President Harry S. Truman 
has appointed Margaret Cuthbert, NBC director of women’s and children’s pro- 
grams, to serve as vice chairman on the public information committee of the 
President’s Highway Safety Conference. William J. Scripps is chairman of the 
committee. The committee will participate in the national conference to be held 
in Washington on May 8, 9, and 10. In February of this year, Miss Cuthbert, 
author of Adventure in Russia, was cited by the Women’s National Press Club of 
Washington as one of 11 outstanding American women. 
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Fair Credit for In-service Education 


XPERIENCE during the years that produced World War II demon- 

strated the power of education. Italian Fascists, German Nazis, and Jap- 
anese militarists used a completely regimented and propagandized education 
to fire young minds with a fanatical desire to carry out the nefarious designs 
of their particular brand of dictatorship. Soviet Russia demonstrated that 
dynamic, realistic education could integrate a complex society and make 
a weak nation strong in one generation. Democratic nations learned during 
those years that democracy and freedom can be attained and perpetuated 
only by sound education that trains responsible citizens in the basic prin- 
ciples and practices of democracy and freedom. 

Our armed forces fought to strengthen freedom and democracy as the 
way of life that produces greatest human happiness and offers the most 
fertile soil for the seeds of lasting peace. Since education is a useful instru- 
ment for perpetuating democracy and freedom, it is doubly important that 
men and women in the armed forces should help maintain the highest pos- 
sible standards of American education. 

The armed forces felt a strong obligation to leave to civilian educational 
institutions the important responsibility of evaluating, in terms of fair 
academic credit, the training and experience which servicemen and service- 
women receive in the armed forces. Civilian accrediting associations and the 
armed forces regarded this as the fairest arrangement for everybody concerned. 

Individual schools and colleges cherish the right to make their own de- 
cisions on accreditation. This right has been respected and protected by 
civilian accrediting associations and officers in charge of education in the 
armed forces. In order to make the evaluation of in-service experience and 
training as easy and accurate as possible for the individual educational in- 
stitutions faced with the problem of assigning credit, and as fair as possible 
to individual service men and women, the civilian accrediting associations 
and the armed forces worked out a system that makes available mutually 
acceptable standards and certified records of in-service training and experience. 
With a potiential “student body” of the size of that the United States armed 
forces was during the war this was not a simple task. 


“BLANKET CREDIT” OF WORLD WAR I 
Civilian educational leaders and the armed forces resolved early in World 
War II that “blanket credit” should not be allowed to create an educational 
mess after this war like that which followed World War I. “Blanket credit” 
was based on a time-swap idea. By some willy-nilly calculation, time spent in 
the armed forces was supposed to be exchangeable for school or college credit. 
Such an obviously unfair and indiscriminate exchange naturally created 
educational chaos and accreditation headaches. It brought injustices on some 
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brilliant individuals whose educational levels had risen considerably while 
in service; it heaped credits on some others who were dull and undeserving. 
“Blanket credit” threatened to scuttle American educational standards. 

Schools and colleges competed in the generosity of credit they could 
shower on veterans. This cheapened the value of all educational credit. 
Sometimes it embarrassed returning servicemen who were unprepared to per- 
form academic work on levels where they were arbitrarily placed by such a 
time-swap system. Motives behind “blanket credit” were undoubtedly patriotic. 
The system was shortsighted, however, and this doomed it to failure. 
American education and returning servicemen both suffered. 


EVIDENCE OF EDUCATIONAL COMPETENCE 


Educational leaders realized early in 1942 that they might again be left 
holding the “blanket-credit” bag unless a suitable alternative could be worked 
out, based on a fair evaulation of actual in-service training and experience or 
on demonstrated educational competence. The American Council on Edu- 
cation convened a special committee in the spring of 1942, to undertake 
the development of a satisfactory accreditation program. The armed forces 
worked in close co-operation with the Council. Some of the best educational 
minds in America went to work on the problem. 

From its inception, the advisory committee of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute gave much attention to problems of academic accreditation 
of servicemen and servicewomen. It recommended the development of 
USAFI accreditation examinations. It also enlisted the interest of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education and the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 

The Council and the armed forces emphasized that they had no desire 
to force any arbitrary program on the nation’s schools and colleges. In 1943 
their recommended plan was first announced in a pamphlet, Sound Educa- 
tional Credit for Military Experience, published by the American Council 
on Education. One point emphasized was that “the suggested procedures 
should be regarded solely as an attempt to provide valid records and measures 
of educational attainment and competence for the individual institution to 
use in the light of its own program in determining the amount of credit to 
be granted.” The National Association of Secondary-School Principals also 
published three pamphlets: Secondary-School Credit for Educational Experi 
ence in Military Service, School and College Credit for Military Experience, 
and Earning Secondary-School Credit in the Armed Forces. 

Two significant developments that distinguish the present situation from 
that prevailing in World War I were pointed out by the Council. First, 
that the armed forces today have educational and training programs far sur- 
passing those of the first World War. Second, that American education dur- 
ing the last two decades has worked out techniques that make possible “a far 
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more discriminating evaluation of the educational benefits of military serv- 
ice” than was possible when World War I closed. These developments were 
regarded as both important and encouraging. 


NEW ACCREDITATION PLAN WORKED OUT 


Months of consultation, research, and long-view planning by educational 
leaders produced results. An alternative program that avoids the evils of 
“blanket” accreditation was worked out. It is based on the common sense 
principle that reliable records or demonstrated educational competence of 
individual members of the armed forces are the only sound basis for a fair 
accreditation system that will not impair standards of American education. 
Three practical developments: have been worked out as machinery for apply- 
ing this principle — developments of inestimable value and importance to 
individual schools, colleges, and universities. 

One is a reference handbook, A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Forces, compiled by the American Council on 
Education. The second is a simplified credit application form prepared by 
the United States Armed Forces Institute. This is USAFI Form No. 47 
(revised), Application for Credit for Educational Achievement During Mili- 
tary Service. On this form individual members of the armed forces on active 
duty can report certified records of their in-service training and experience 
direct to the educational institution from which they desire credit. The third 
development consists of sets of tests devised by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, a section of the Information and Education Division, ASF, 
for measuring in-service training and general educational competence. 

This handbook, application form, and USAFI tests are the instruments 
that provide the information on in-service training and experience which the 
American Council on Education and the armed forces believe individual 
schools and colleges need for fair and intelligent accreditation. Each more or 
less supplements the other two, and all deserve more detailed consideration. 


HANDBOOK FOR DETERMINING CREDIT 
Schools and colleges are using A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Forces as their accreditation “bible” during months 
ahead when credit applications from men and women in the armed forces 
arrive in increasing numbers. The Guide, prepared by the American Council 
on Education with the co-operation of the armed forces, makes available to 
individual educational institutions reliable information describing off-duty 
courses, formal training programs, and educational experiences provided by 
the armed forces. It also recommends the value of each course or type of 
experience in terms of credit for secondary schools or higher institutions. 
The Guide is a loose-leaf publication which already exceeds 1,000 pages. 
More material will be sent to purchasers as the program expands or changes. 
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(This handbook is available on subscription for $5 from the American 
Council on Education, 608 South Mathews Street, Urbana, Illinois). 

In-service educational experiences, the Guide explains, are of two major 
types: formal and informal. Formal learning experiences include service 
training programs, specialized training programs, and off-duty correspondence, 
self-teaching, or group courses offered by the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. Informal educational experiences include travel, on-the-job experi- 
ence, and self-education programs. , 

No credit recommendations regarding Army Specialized Training or 
Navy V-12 courses are made in the Guide, since these courses have been 
given by civilian faculty members on college and university campuses. Credit 
evaluation and transfer are subject to the same policies of the institutions 
concerned as are regular civilian courses at those institutions. 

“Although it is more important to examine the individual’s competence 
than to review the course which he has taken as a basis for assigning credit,” 
the introduction to the Guide explains, “there will be many instances in 
which the latter method will be necessary. Many individuals will request 
credit for formal training experiences only, and will not be interested in a 
complete evaluation of all of their educational experiences. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that the majority of requests for credit — particularly those coming at 
present from men yet in service — will be of this character. It will prove 
practicable in these cases to grant credit on the basis of a review of the course.” 


School and college administrators may well bear in mind that the armed 
services grant no credit. Accreditation is a responsibility of individual schools 
and colleges. This Guide has been prepared by highly responsible educational 
authorities to help individual schools and colleges arrive at decisions on ac- 
creditation that will be fair to individual men and women in the armed forces 
in keeping with the standards of American education. 


CREDIT APPLICATION FORM 


USAFI Form No. 47 (revised), Application for Credit for Educational 
Achievement During Military Service,’ enables any member of the armed 
forces on active duty to apply for academic credit to the civilian educational 
institution of his choice as a basis for planning his future education more 
intelligently. On this same form he may submit a certified record of his 
in-service training and experiences to a potential employer. 

Form No. 47 is simplified and self-explanatory, providing an easy and 
efficient medium for information that otherwise might be hopelessly com- 
plicated. Full instructions for its use are printed on the form. These include 


1See pages 22-34 of the October, 1945, issue of The Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals for a reproduction of this form as well as a discus- 
sion of its and of other’s use. 
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general instructions, and specific instructions for applicants, certifying officers, 
and school officials or employers. 


The applicant fills out page 1, entitled “Application for Credit for Edu- 
cational Achievement During Military Service.” He designates his civilian 
education, educational courses completed in the service, and any USAFI 
examinations he may have taken. 

The form must be certified by the applicant’s commanding officer or by 
another authorized officer. The certifying officer fills out page 2, listing 
essential information about service schools the applicant has attended and the 
in-service jobs he has filled. The certifying officer then mails the form directly 
to the educational institution, employer, or other agency designated by the 
applicant. Instructions explain to the certifying officer that the form “is in- 
tended to provide the factual information which schools and colleges require 
for their own evaluation of the applicant’s educational achievement.” This 
officer is also advised that schools and colleges usually prefer not to receive 
recommendations from individual officers as to specific credit that might be 
given the applicant. 

The-school or college which receives the application for credit fills in 
page 4 and a duplicate on page 6, entitled “Report on Action by Educational 
Institution.” This enables the educational institution to retain the duplicate 
in its files. 

If the institution does not request USAFI examinations for the applicant, 
it returns page 4 directly to the applicant. This informs him of the specific 
credit that will be granted and recommends further courses which he should 
take while in service. 

If the institution requests a USAFI examination of the applicant, it fills 
in the appropriate section and transmits the entire form to the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin. In this event, the USAFI 
sends the specified examinations to the officer who certified the application. 
When the USAFI obtains examination results, it forwards these and the form 
to the educational institution that requested the examination. The school or 
college then reports to the applicant the credit it is willing to grant. 


Form No. 47 provides the school or college with information about the 
in-service training and experience of a particular man or woman still in the 
armed forces. Officials of the school or college can then consult their copy of 
A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Forces 
and arrive at a sound and fair decision on accreditation. 


Veterans of the Army may use certified copies? of W.D., A.G.O. Form 
No. 100, Army Separation Qualification Record, for submitting to schools or 


2Op. Cit. 
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colleges information about their in-service training and experience. Each vet- 
eran receives a certified copy of Form No. 100 upon separation from the 
Army. (Corresponding forms? containing approximately the same informa- 
tion are provided by the other armed forces.) Form No. 100 has been revised 
to supply more complete official information about the individual veteran’s 
in-service training and experience. The veteran is encouraged to use it in 
seeking employment, in furthering his education or training, or in other 
ways that may prove beneficial. 


USAFI TESTS OF COMPETENCE 


Tests prepared by the United States Armed Forces Institute provide the 
third means of supplying the information which schools and colleges neéd 
in assigning credit for in-service education. They supplement the accreditation 
handbook and credit application form already discussed. USAFI tests are of 
three principal types: Subject Examination Tests, General Educational De- 
velopment Tests, and End-of-Course Tests. 

Subject Examination Tests are exactly what their name indicates. They 
test achievement in standard secondary-school or college courses. Each test 
is objective. They are two or three hours in length and test an indivjdual’s 
knowledge of a subject to a highly dependable degree. 

General Educational Development Tests measure an individual’s general 
education. This includes knowledge gained from travel, self-education, gen- 
eral reading, on-the-job experience, and the numerous other factors that con- 
tribute to an individual’s general development. These tests are particularly 
valuable for use with individuals who left high school before completing the 
requirements for a diploma or who matured intellectually beyond the level 
indicated by their present academic record. The tests are available on both 
high-school and college levels. 

End-of-Course Tests are those which the United States Armed Forces 
Institute provides to test the completion of requirements in its correspondence, 
self-teaching, or group instruction courses. They are not designed to serve as 
standardized accreditation tests. They are, however, very competently con- 
structed and are believed to be comparable to the End-of-Course Tests pre- 
pared by capable instructors in civilian institutions. 

Some USAFI test are also available for testing veterans. If a school or 
college is not satisfied with information on W.D., A.G.O. Form No. 100, 
Army Separation Qualification Record, (or corresponding forms from other 
armed services), it may obtain General Educational Development Tests or 
USAFI Subject Examination Tests from the Cooperative Test Service of the 
American Council on Education, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, 
New York. Tests available from the Cooperative Test Service on high-school 
or college levels are civilian forms of USAFI tests. 


2op cit. 

































































If an individual veteran is not near an educational institution that has 
civilian test forms available, he can apply for USAFI tests from the Veterans’ 
Testing Service of the American Council on Education, 6010 Dorchester 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. A nominal fee is charged the veteran for this 
service. The Veterans’ Testing Service will send specified USAFI tests to 
a local educational official who has agreed to test the veteran concerned. It 
will then forward results of the examination to the educational institution 
from which the veterans desires accreditation. 


The Veterans’ Administration program for counselling veterans is being 
carried out at its regional offices and at guidance centers established at co- 
operating educational institutions. This program offers a vocational and 
educational guidance service for eligible veterans. In providing this service 
such tests and examinations will be administered as may be necessary for 
counseling purposes, including the civilian form of General Educational De- 
velopment tests or the USAFI Subject Examination Tests. 


IMPORTANCE OF ACCREDITATION 


School and college officials know that members of the armed forces de- 
voted their time and talents to the prolonged study and hard work necessary 
for carrying on a highly technical and mechanized war. They know that 
the intensity of the study and work in many cases far exceeded that of the 
normal peacetime program those same individuals follow in school or col- 
lege. They recognize the rightness of granting civilian academic credit for 
educational achievements in the armed forces. 


Their major problem is what credit and how much? Steps taken by the 
American Council on Education and the armed forces, already described in 
this article, make the solution of the credit problem relatively simple for each 
school or college. By carefully considering the information provided by the 
applicant on USAFI Form No. 47, supplemented by USAFI examinations 
if desired, and by referring to A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Ex- 
peviences in the Armed Services, school and college officials can reach a sound 
decision. 


At che same time they can give invaluable assistance to young men and 
women in the armed forces who are trying to plan their future education. 
When school and college officials report their credit decision to the appli- 
cant, they can make carefully considered recommendations of courses the 
applicant should take to assure his educational progress while still in the 
armed forces and after he returns to school or college. Based on certified 
records and reliable information, the credit decisions and course recommenda- 
tions of school and college officials should be fair to their own accreditation 
program, fair to the individual man or woman in the armed forces, and fair 
to the standards of American education. 
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Major Problems of an Administrator 


BERTRAND W. HAYWARD 
Principal, Sanford High School, Sanford, Maine 


NCREASINGLY there is an expressed desire among many administrators 

of public education to “reorganize and tool up the schools anew for 
improved performance.” Interest in improving the curriculum in our schools 
has been shown by national magazines (even though sometimes their articles 
have been contemptuous of attempts at progress), and even by such organiza- 
tions as the United States Chamber of Commerce, and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. Labor organizations have been traditionally friendly 
toward most efforts to improve the public schools and towards the necessarily 
more substantial budgets involved. Many colleges have prepared plans and 
proposals to meet postwar changes. With such an awakening, with the fact 
that there is sound historical approval for much that is supposedly modern 
in education, with the contributions from psychology on how we learn, with 
fundamental expositions of proven principles by past leaders such as John 
Dewey, with all the improvements in techniques of measurement, in methods 
of guidance, in the use of teaching materials, why do'so many schools remain 
fundamentally unchanged? The misuse of the powers of education for the 
enslavement of their citizenry was effectively shown in fascist countries. 
Why should we not apply them as diligently toward preserving our freedom? 
Why do we let schools drift fifty years or more behind their attainable possi- 
bilities, and then wonder, ironically, why education has lost its respected 


leadership? 

It seems reasonably certain that what we have been attempting in public 
education is to dress the manikin of a pygmy with the garments of a giant. 
The pygmy is the traditional, academic curriculum. Whatever we add to it 
looks ugly and incongruous because we are using the wrong style. We need 
to remodel it and begin anew with a pattern that is adequate for the costume 
we hope to design, the figure we hope to create. 

This is not a problem which educators can solve independent of respon- 
sible citizens in each community. Nor is it a problem which can be solved 
by dividing persons interested in instruction into camps labelled “teachers,” 
“professors,” “educators.” It is, rather, a problem the acceptable solution of 
which requires the co-operative agencies of a concerned laity fused with the 
practical foresight of an alerted educational leadership. The disagreements 
among teachers (to take that as the inclusive term) as to the task of education 
cause many seripus citizens to throw up their hands in despair, and decide 
that none of us knows what he is talking about, since we educators seem to 
admit far different connotatoins and many ambiguities with our first word, 
“education,” as well as our second, “teacher.” 
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NEED FOR UNITY OF THOUGHT AND PURPOSE 


The problems faced by school administrators —and by all persons who 
are concerned with the welfare of their local community and their country 
—need clarification. We need a point of departure upon which all can agree, 
and we need some signposts to indicate the direction and degree of our 


progress. . 

First of all, we need to agree as to what education is and does. We need 
to know whether or not we should expect education to act as a positive social 
force to check disintegrative factors and promote desirable social change in 
our society. Problems selected and studied without basic agreement on such 
an issue will lack continuity; they will be divisive and confusing. The ob- 
tained conclusions in such cases will be effectively isolated from voluntary 
application of means toward a solution, and if forced into use by too zealous 
administrators, will most likely result in costly re-education later. That is, 
procedures followed without reference to an agreement as to whether or not 
education should be a dynamic social force are as likely to be chaotic as they 
are to be constructive. Pope said it more concisely, “A little learning is a 
dangerous thing.” . 

Even from cursory consideration it is clear that modern education cannot 
remain apart from other social forces, from the trends in contemporary society. 
Shield itself, if it will, still these forces impinge upon it. If it withdraws too 
far into its protective cyst, it is affected less immediately, but then it becomes 
a sickly, forlorn, and pitiful cocoon. Its influence upon society, pregnant with 
possibilities now dormant in the profession, is commensurate with the under- 
standing teachers have of their contemporary civilization. Given teachers 
who understand even vaguely where “now” is on the track from the past, 
where the sources of power in education lie, motion toward an improved 
democracy becomes possible. Such interaction between any agency of society 
and society itself is as inevitable as the law of gravity. Objects continue to 
fall whether one has advanced his thinking to accept the law of gravity or 
not. Sometimes restricted budgets, curtailed by legislative short-sightedness, 
form the cultural lag that retards the potential progress of education. Some- 
times it is the apathy of its own personnel, sometimes general apathy. Fre- 
quently we find ourselves unable to reach again the previously attained 
heights of teaching accomplishment, upon which we know we should be 
located, for direct paths toward them have long been blazed. The Eight Year 
Study leaves little room for doubt as to what can be done, but it is only one 
of many such convincing reports. The lag in school procedures is conspic- 
uously great. Now is a clearly threatening era for such a lag -to be tolerated. 
There lie before us perhaps greater possibilities for academic and social 
progress than man has ever before dared dream. But the way toward these 
mountains veers periously close to bottomless chasms of chaos and despair. 
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One vital question we face is: Shall we become so technically clever and 
socially ignorant that we destroy ourselves? 

What are some of the sources of disagreement that make the problems of 
education so difficult to solve? Jacques Barzun in Teacher in America says: 


No one in his senses would affrm that schooling is the hope of the world. But to 
say this is to show up the folly of believing against all evidence that by taking boys 
and girls for a few hours each day our teachers can “turn out” all the human products 
that we like to fancy when we are disgusted with ourselves and our neighbors. It is 
like believing that brushing the teeth is the key to health. No ritual by itself will 
guarantee anything . . . Free compulsory “education” is a great thing . . . but it 
will not make the City of God out of Public School No. 26. 

If we completely disregard the fact that Mi. Barzun is unable to resist 
the opportunity to turn a pretty phrase, even when it is at the expense of 
strict accuracy, we still find statements which we must question. Mr. Barzun 
confines education to schooling, to a ritual, and then states that through such 
a program it is ridiculous to as..1me that social changes of importance will 
develop. Further, he refuses to permit us to go beyond the nature of subject 
matter and the traditional (even though masterfully done, still inadequate) 
methods of teaching. With the limited definitions employed, his conclusions 
are accurate, but some people believe that educative experiences set up in the 
school community, and practices interacting with the total civic community, 
may help avert increasing confusion and even, possibly, induce more com- 
plete social progress. There is no better potential hope for the world than 
improved education. The few hours a day we are privileged to teach boys 
and girls are, after all, five or six hours a day, five days a week, one hundred 
and eighty or so days a year for thirteen or more years. Surely we should be 
granted the opportunity, and responsibility, to make education as influential 
as, say, the motion picture (and perhaps influence the type presented?) or the 
radio (and make less blatant the commercial?) or the newspapers? We 
could certainly make education as vital as the comic book, if Mr. Barzun 
would let us take it out of the confines of a ritual, or a brushing-up exercise, 
or a logical sequence of subject matter. 


Later in his book, Mr. Barzun mentions that people leave teaching because 
they find “doing is far easier than talking about it.” The educators, at least 
the true educators, both talk about doing and also act, and encourage their 
pupils to act, where possible, in accord with discoveries made by someone 
who acted when action was needed in the past. This is the way out of the 
ivory tower where true education cannot function. When such “doing” has 
been unfortunate, it has not been a growth from a conceptual design of what 
education is and does. We may never be able to make the City of God in 
Room 2 of Public School No. 26, but we might produce some citizens who 
know, from having had the opportunity to practice it, what good results 
can be achieved through co-operative group action. It is conceivable that the 
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continuance of such successful practice might spread so that we should have 
a more unified, more purposeful, co-operative society. 

In the school, teachers, as a unity, might reconsider the philosophical, 
sociological, historical,’and psychological bases of the present curriculum. 
Through observation of the demonstrated needs of their community, these 
concepts might be revised. Through study, they could be tempered. Competent 
persons in the community could be invited to add their contributions and a 
developmental program might thus evolve. The interchange of ideas, in itself, 
would provide impetus for increasing progress. At the very least, through 
such investigations of common concerns, a feeling of unity would develop 
which could provide the germinal basis for a vaccine effective against some 
of the infections in our social order. 

It is feasible to make such an attack, and humanistic traditions demand 
it. If we had more constructive help we could perform better our task of 
attempting to liberalize the lives of boys and girls of the present. If the 
intangible ideals of education cannot be translated for the practical grasp of 
an active society, then in the race between progress and destruction, the odds 
on progress will be long, and its chances of winning poor. If our hope lies 
not in the worth of the educated individuals who form the educated mass, 
then the snob-aristocratic ideal must be immeasurably superior to our demo- 
cratic ideal. But how can there be a truer aristocracy than the common man 
doing what he can best do faithfully? Society is man made. Since man is of 
society, he can be honest or dishonest, loyal or false, ethically considerate 
or sensually selfish. An honest man is the noblest work of the Creator, but 
many men could be made more consistently honest by the positive influences 
of education. How can teachers fail to labor positively toward betterment? 
Even though the possible accomplishment of education’s goals are not solidi- 
fied by tomorrow’s utopia, it is not ridiculous to be aiming beyond the imme- 
diate grasp. 


SOME OF THE OTHER PROBLEMS 


Answers that are applicable to the conflicts about education and its dy- 
namic purposes should also serve to bring clarification to related problems 
listed here and help to solve them all. They can now only be outlined with 
suggestions for eventual procedure based upon belief in education as a poten- 
tially powerful social force. The acceptance of this as a beginning ground 
and the recognition of the following questions as probable directions should 
help us to make more vital the entwined cable of interaction between educa- 
tion and society, at least on the leve! of the secondary school. 

What is the meaning of co-operative leadership and how may it serve to 
improve school programs in the light of the best knowledge available? 

This is the problem of overcoming resistance to change. A co-operative 
leadership will endeavor to have principles in accord with facts developed 
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from the group. The implications for action from these principles will then 
be enthusiastically carried out, since they stem from the spontaneous inter- 
ests of the persons using them. 


What should be the SCOPE and SEQUENCE of the modern curriculum? 


The answers to this, developed co-operatively, need to provide an area 
of common experience between pupils and subject-matter content for the uni- 
fication of the scope of the revised curriculum. Searching inquiry of indi- 
vidual abilities to be directed toward job-readiness in exploratory vocational 
areas could then be supplemented by critical analysis of on-the-job experience, 
with subsequent adjustments where necessary. From this would develop 
revised planning to meet newly emerged vicissitudes. As an example of what 
may be done, teachers might consider the experiences that can tie us all 
into a common brotherhood. Discussion of this will inevitably bring out essen- 
tial values from such courses in a traditional program as English, languages, 
history, mathematics. In fact, every teacher will present principles, under- 
standings, skills, habits, attitudes that are essential for an individual. If these 
are carefully selected in terms of the changes that can be brought about in 
an individual, rather than in terms of subject content, they will serve as a 
basis for a common experience core. The very number of them make the 
traditional periods impossible. If art, physical education, civics, music, science, 
grammar, literature, mathematics, religion, history, home economics, shop 
courses all have pre-determined principles which improve an_ individual, 
which every freshman in high school should understand and practice, if they 
will help him to see his relationship to his fellows better, understand his 
world more fully, and know himself more accurately, then these are the 
principles, understandings, skills, and attitudes he should acquire. It becomes 
obvious that a six-hour day will permit only a sampling of all of these, if 
they are presented separately in courses as is now the current practice. 

Further, the faculty and student body of the school which is attempting 
improvement will be forced by circumstances to prepare a new long-range 
schedule providing for planned activities. Perhaps pupil groups in common 
areas will be taught by a panel of teachers. There may well be teacher-pupil 
committees working together on the different facets of the applications of a 
broadened culture to our everyday lives and the appreciation of our common 
structure and goals. Guidance for teachers, laymen, and pupils planning 
revisions is provided by such books as Exploring the Curriculum, vol. II of 
“The Eight Year Study,” Harper’s, 1942; “Toward a New Curriculum,” 
1944 Yearbook of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment of the N.E.A.; “Education for All American Youth,” The Education 
Policies Commission of the N.E.A.; “What Schools Can Do,” Metropolitan 
Schools Study Council; and Arthur D. Hollingshead’s Guidance in Demo- 
cratic Living, Appleton Century, 1941. No study could be complete without 
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reference to such books for background as The Unique Function of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy, Educational Policies Commission; or such a 
summary as Robert Ulich’s in his History of Educational Thought. Books 
such as W. H. Burton’s The Guidance of Learning Activities that combine 
principles with illustrative techniques and methods are also valuable to a 
faculty engaged in curriculum revision. A complete bibliography of helpful 
references would require several pages. The material is readily available and 
there is no mystery about what needs to be done. 


As the teachers, citizens, and pupils continued to plan for scope and 
sequence they could scarcely avoid reporting on collegtive qualities which 
persons in a democracy should possess. Seemingly, this would include such 
attitudes as respect for the individual, belief in equality of opportunity, 
freedom commensurate with responsibility, fraternity, recognition of inter- 
action between an individual and society, understanding of the scientific 
method, knowledge of the use of co-operative effort, belief in improvability 
of man and society, belief in the people as a source of power. They should 
come to the conclusion that a school should believe that its program must 
aim at worthy changes in the individual and the social setup of the school 
and community through co-operative action, rather than the mere “covering” 
of a body of subject matter. The questions always to be considered would 
be: What changes are now necessary? What kind of a person should a good 
citizen be? What common experiences determine the good man in a democ- 
racy? The reiteration of these, and the constant attempts at answers, some- 
what as suggested, will serve to develop a dynamic curriculum for a dynamic 
world, and yet retain an appreciation of our common heritage which will 
unify and make purposeful the efforts of each individual with the welfare 
of the total community. Such revisions are the responsibility of all who feel 
concern for their nation’s future, and who seek a progressive perpetuation of 
its institutions and individuals. 


How may the school program be adequately and continuously interpreted to 
the public? 


The best method of interpretation has been outlined in the participatory 
process of solving educational problems and bringing approved changes. It 
must be remembered that such a process is never completed, and that co- 
operative discussion, planning, and action must continue with an ever-evolving 
school program. Supplementary procedures and devices such as newspaper 
stories, talks, brochures, school exhibitions, and all types of public relations 
releases will then have real and lasting meaning to people, since the readers 
would then have an understanding of the actual purposes of education through 
their experiences in its development. At present, these techniques are pleasant 
fragments that stir nothing more than tolerant, passing interest. 
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How may teachers be better trained in order that an effective, real, vital edu- 
cational program may be carried on in the school and the community? 


The education of teachers should be broader than it. has been. In-service 
training is one promising possibility. If college liberal arts courses were taught 
as they should be, to open and expand a person’s vision and appreciation, they 
should be studied over a major portion of a college career. Courses in educa- 
tion might even be postponed to the graduate level. These technical courses 
which emphasize the factors in the learning situation and present the best 
methods of use, restate the values of the liberal arts in the forms best adaptable 
to the secondary-school level. Such an increase in expense to the individual 
could not be borne uhless a wiser understanding of what education is could 
be won to the extent, at least, of increased salaries for teachers. 

How may adequate evaiuative instruments be set up to measure the results 
of a changed program in education? 

Many standard subject-matter tests as now devised, which are merely 
indicative of retentive memory, will become deficient instruments when the 
objectives of the new learning are obtained through the sequence of correlated 
understandings, knowledges, attitudes, appreciations, and the practice of 
desirable habits. Tyler in the “Eight Year Study” evolved some interesting 
instruments of measurement. Some of the Iowa tests emphasize the use, under- 
standing, and application of facts more than their isolated recall. There has 
been, and should continue to be, increasing progress in this field where experi- 
mental programs of education are in existence. Subjective estimates of teachers 
will be improved through the type of work envisaged in the attack on pre- 
ceding problems. Further research will provide instruments of greater value 
for measuring the outcomes toward which the new education will work. 
The necessity for greater participation in this area by alert citizens outside 
the profession can be shown in the typical flip treatment accorded such 
developments in national magazines (see Education in Time for September 
17, 1945). 

How may political control (of the aggressive, self-seeking, pressure-group 
type) be kept out of education? 

Only when proper recognition of vigilance as the guardian of liberty 
becomes a part of most of us will this evil be overcome. Modern education, 
by its nature, should make this vigilance a part of many more citizens than 
now acquire it. A better understanding of the functions and purposes of 
education in a democracy will prevent its deterioration in the hands of selfish 
groups or individuals, This understanding may be better secured when more 
and more citizens in the community work with educational leaders on prob- 
lems recognized by all as needing solution if progress is to continue. 

Only when enough educational experts actively practice the type of demo- 
cratic leadership which utilizes the participatory process of problem solving, 
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will such problems be more clearly recognized, more effectively attacked, and 
thus advanced towards solution. At the very least, more reasonable bases for 
procedures will be formed which will better educate boys and girls and meet 
with wider, more enthusiastic approval. This will make it possible to close 
the gap between known principles and actual practice. 

The measure of our effectiveness in closing this gap will be in terms of 
the growth in vital exchanges between professional educators and other indi- 
viduals, between the schools and the other agencies of society. Only an edu- 
cational pattern that is understood, approved, and encouraged in its directions 
by greater numbers of individuals and groups can truly contribute to a sound 
and growing civilization. No democratic civilization can long remain healthy 
without the reciprocal contributions which its educatonal system can make 
to all individuals. A program with purposes which look backward exclusively 
to admire, never to reveal just where we are, is clearly insufficient. Somehow 
the divisive elements in our culture must be amalgamated. What institution 
in a democracy provides a better workshop than the free public schools? 
What more immediately workable method is there than the widespread study 
and discussion of, and exploratory testing of possible solutions to, the seven 
problems here suggested? 





PARENTS’ REPORT CARD 
PIEDMONT. CALIFORNIA, HIGH SCHOOL DADS CLUB 





Grade yourself on Each of the following questions 
Give 10 points to each question where the answer is an unequivocal Yes Score 





. Do you provide a quiet study room for your child away from family, telephone,| 
and radio. 

. Do you schedule a regular study time, and insist on its being kept. 

- Do you make an unsatisfactory report card (grades 3 or below) or a delinquency 
slip an occasion for a parent-faculty conference, at once. 

. Do you require your child to stay at home and study evenings before a school 
day. 

. Do you see that your child gets adequate sleep. (9 hours Jr. High) (8 hours H.S.) 

. Do you contribute to your child’s school morale by avoiding criticisms of teachers 
and school before your child. 

. Is the home work help you give your child such that he does not become de- 
pendent upon you. 

- Do you insist that your child refrain from cigarettes and cocktails. 

. Do you refuse to permit your child to do things you do not approve, even when 
he tells you “everybody else does.” 

. Do you refuse to permit unchaperoned parties or “dark dances” in your home, 








Your grade as a parent is the total of 




















Personal Relationships in School Administration 


HAROLD MENNES 
Principal, Neenah High School, Neenah, Wisconsin 


HE administration of any school must be planned on a co-operative 

basis, co-operative from the board of education, through the superinten- 
dent, principal, teacher, pupil, and parent. Educational administration has 
three basic functions: the philosophical function necessary in the formulation 
of an educational program, the organizational function, and the managerial 
function. The principal must formulate a workable plan to expedite these 
basic functions. These should include: 

1. Formulating with his faculty a sound educational philosophy. . 

2. Determining the needs of the community. 


3. Determining the needs of the school. 
4. Arranging a program of work to carry out the proposed plan. 


The school reflects the philosophy which is in operation in any school. 
This philosophy should represent the best co-operative effort of the entire 
faculty. The smoothness of operation and the goals reached will be in direct 
correlation with the degree of agreement on fundamental policy. It then 
becomes paramount that a school must have a plan of operation, a plan of 
work. The principal is the professional leader of the school; and it becomes 
his prime purpose to see that the philosophy reflects the best thinking of his 
corps of teachers, and that a program of work is organized to carry out the 
plan of improving the products of learning. This program includes the 
organization, administration, supervision, selection, assignment, guidance, and 
evaluation of all the efforts that are needed to develop desirable educational 
products. The procedure used must in its formulation be recognized as a 
means to an end; that the best method is that which provides for the best 
learning situations. The details of organization and management must not 
become burdensome; a professional staff can get lost in the maze of detail. 

The principal must formulate his educational plan. Through a series of 
professional meetings, either the entire faculty or departments, this educa- 
tional plan needs to be interpreted so that it becomes a part of the larger 
plan which permeates the school. 

The principal in his working relations will want to develop a program to 
measure as objectively as possible the strengths and weaknesses of his pupils. 
Careful diagnosis made accurately, objectively, and as impersonally as possible, 
should affect all activities in the school. The testing program must be exten- 
sive and yet intensive, extensive in that it reaches all pupils and broad in its 
view so that it measures several aspects other than the gains or losses in 
subject-area growth. The appraisal or evaluation of strength and weakness 
should be individualized and on a conference basis. We need more and more 
in education to personalize our program. Rather than meeting state norms 
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or certain standards, important as they may be, the school or teacher must 
relate them to the pupil. He must see his own strengths and weaknesses, 
and, through desire, develop a remedial program that brings about appro- 
priate changes. We need to see more of a person’s response than just that 
within the single classroom. Teachers should make use of the guidance de- 
partment materials in helping to understand a pupil. So much of our educa- 
tion is by segments; we need rather to see our students in their entirety. 


The principal in his working relationships with teachers and pupils will 
provide the necessary authority and responsibility which will insure respect 
and educational leadership. Both the teacher and pupil must feel a certain 
solidarity of mutual respect for one another’s personalities. The principal 
must know his faculty well enough so that he can delegate authority and 
responsibility wisely. The students must recognize their authority and respon- 
sibilities as well as those of the professional staff. The morale of a teaching 
staff is broken easily if the administration is hesitant in “backing up” teachers 
in the exercise of their responsibilities. This principle of parallelism of respon- 
sibility and control is a foundation stone of any democratic organization. 


The principal in his working relations will delegate duties and functions 
in a well-defined, clear-cut manner. Teachers are naturally co-operative, but 
more misunderstandings develop in routine duty because of the lack of clearly 
defined duties and directions. The professional staff and students appreciate 
knowing their responsibilities. Half of the battle is won when each party 
understands what is expected of him. “Everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business.” 

The principal in his working relations will practice tolerance, kindness, 
and understanding. The administration has an excellent opportunity for 
demonstrating the practice of democracy and for practicing the philosophy 
developed by the staff. He must see that all persons are given the right kind 
of encouragement and that they are dealt with understandingly. Nearly all 
people respond to a person who is sincere in his efforts. The acid test is the 
day-by-day relations with his co-workers and students. Lip service will not 
bridge the gap. Desirable personal relations with frankness, open-mindedness, 
and co-operation, practiced by both parties, will develop a favorable esprit de 
corps. The most valuable public relations program is found in teachers who 
are doing a good job from day to day. When students react favorably to a 
program, they make it known. 

The principal in his working relationships with his superior officers and 
teachers may formulate his plan in the manner indicated. Through confer- 
ences, each should know what the other is planning so that errors may be 
avoided. It is basic to the whole personnel that interplay of ideas and exchange 
of views be achieved in a co-operative way. Administration is a co-operative 


enterprise. 
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Characteristics of a Democratically 
Administered School 


EDWARD A.OTTO 


Teacher of Problems of American Democracy, West Orange High School, 
Westfield, New Jersey 


UR schools are supposed to be the training ground for democratic liv- 

ing. Too often have they been modelled after autocratic Prussian 
schools. We have learned, though ever so slowly, that we cannot teach 
democracy by autocratic ways of class and school conduct. The best lesson 
in democratic administration is a demonstrated one. 

Our approach to a remedy of the situation has been good in some re- 
spects and weak in others. On the asset side of the balance sheet, we have 
attempted to individualize some phases of instruction, we have tried to 
achieve an atmosphere of freedom in the classroom, and some teachers have 
engendered a wholesome respect in their pupils for others’ rights and the 
teaching task. 

On the liability side of the balance sheet, many communities have failed 
to attempt any readjustment whatever, either through indifference, inertia, 
or a feeling of helplessness. It is true that there are legal limitations on 
the democratic administration of schools. This makes it more obvious that 
many of our attempts at student government have been either gross errors, 
or borderline transgressions of the school law. These experiments in student 
government have too often originated from the front office, thereafter petering 
out in vague administrative minutiae. 

SHARING IS ESSENTIAL 


A democratically administered school has an air of confidence and mu- 
tual respect about it. Student, teacher, and principal are more apt to trust 
each other; they are more apt to seek each other’ counsel and guidance. It 
can be achieved without evading legal responsibility on the part of the prin- 
cipal by a sharing of responsibilities in many areas of the school life. 

In making the jump to student government, we have neglected to share 
administrative duties with able staffs of teachers. Many teachers should be 
permitted to assist, either in the whole program, or in an area of special 
interest like curricular change, guidance, discipline, philosophy, motivation, 
teacher growth in service, schedules, assembly programs, and in many other 
ways. 
This new effort should come from the teachers in a concerted attempt 
to implement the democratic ideal in school practices. Together with the 
principal, they could plan the details of such a change. Where legal statute 
intervenes, the principal or superintendent should be able to inform the 
teachers of those limitations and be guided thereby. 
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A COMMITTEE FORM 


A committee of teachers might outline a tentative plan of democratic 
administration. It need not be patterned after the immediate likeness of our 
local, state, or national governments, but would probably use the committee 
system as its basic form. If the principal and teachers so wished, especially 
in very large schools, there might be an “assembly,” consisting of the whole 
teaching staff plus the administrators, and a council, consisting of the com- 
mittee chairmen and the administrators. Other schools, not so large, may 
wish a unicameral body with committees to carry out the assigned tasks. 
Small schools may adhere to the committee system exclusively, using the 
whole staff as committee-of-the-whole. 

Teachers would be appointed or elected to these committees on the basis 
of their training, experiences, and interests. Some of the committees used 
might be committees on: 

Teacher Affairs. 

Guidance. 

Plant and Equipment. 

Curricula and Courses of Study. 
Student Activities (student shared). 
Records and Reports. 

. Supervision of Each Subject Field. 

Once a tentative plan is suggested, and the principal’s consent is gained, 
such an experiment will have the effect of spreading the ideal of democracy 
throughout the school, and in time, of affecting the entire community. 

One final word of caution is offered. In spite of all our protestations 
that schools must be more democratic, such a plan as is herein briefly out- 
lined will come to naught if most teachers feel’ these activities are none of 
their business and only bring extra work. Democracy is usually the harder, 
longer way but repays manifold thereafter. Other aspects of the teaching 
task would grow correspondingly lighter and satisfaction would be full. Of 
course, one greater task of the principal would be to see that no single 
teacher will be overworked. Those who take the largest part in this over-all 
democratization should be relieved of some other duty, perhaps one class 
period less or no home room. 

Teacher government could be a reinforcement working toward more 
student government especially on the secondary level. At best, the need and 
call for it would be more apt to come from the student body under the above 


plan. 
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Experiences in Home Room Administration 


WILLIAM D. PAYNE 
Principal, Lexington High School, Lexington, North Carolina 


EVERAL years ago the high-school principal and the superintendent 

of a North Carolina city school system were “fired” by the local school 
board. Conflict and dissatisfaction on the part of so many patrons had arisen 
over the methods used in assigning pupils to home rooms in the local school; 
consequently, the board decided to change leaders in the school system. 


This is certainly an extreme illustration of the importance of home- 
room organization, but in any high school the method of organizing home- 
room groups is a fundamental factor in the total school program. Fourteen 
years ago the writer rather suddenly found himself the principal of the 
Henderson High School. This event came about following the late summer 
resignation of the preceding principal. After five years as a teacher and 
coach in the same school, the new principal was well-known to the school 
patrons. Almost the day following the appointment, parents began to call 
at the home of the new principal to request that a son or daughter be placed 
in a particular home room. It was quite apparent in these visits that these 
parents wanted their children in an “A” section, or with a particular social 
group. 

The writer has no intention of making this article a highly technical or 
pedagogical discussion. His sole purpose is to discuss some actual experiences 
in fourteen years as principal at Henderson and Lexington. These two 
schools are typical small city high schools in the 400- to 600-enrollment classi- 
fication: Perhaps fellow-principals will find some of these experiences interest- 
ing, even though they may not prove practical in the local school situation. 


METHODS OF ORGANIZING HOME-ROOM GROUPS 


A. Ability or Homogeneous Groups 

When the writer first became principal at Henderson, incoming fresh- 
men were grouped into three divisions, or home rooms. These were given 
rather novel designations as “Fifteens”, “Seventeens”, and “Nineteens”. 
The faculty knew that these sections were “fast”, “slow”, and “normal”, 
respectively. The principal and the eighth-grade teachers made a con- 
scientious effort to study the individual pupil’s record, his IQ, and his 
seventh-grade achievement tests to determine the proper section in each 
case. Pupils and parents were not supposed to know the difference between 
a “fast” section and a “slow” one, but the scheme fooled no one. Parents 
and pupils very quickly learned which was the “fast” section. The 
“fifteen” sections had a superiority complex, and the “seventeen” sections 
soon let you know that they knew that they were the “dumb” and slow 
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sections. As a teacher under this plan, the writer found it objectionable. 
The superintendent very readily agreed to try other methods of grouping. 
. Grouping by Alphabetical Order 

Over a period of eleven years at Henderson, this method proved quite 
satisfactory. Some of the other methods used aroused mild complaints 
from parents, but not a single parent or pupil ever expressed any dissatis- 
faction with this plan of organizing the home rooms. Eighth-grade home 
rooms were organized with approximately uniform enrollments. Even 
when five sections were necessary for the eighth grade, the alphabetical 
plan of division seemed satisfactory. 

Proponents of homogeneous grouping would find this plan highly . 
objectionable; but with “supervised study”, long class periods, “individual- 
ized types of teaching”, and sound methods of “directed study”, any 
objections to heterogeneous grouping are relatively insignificant. Under the 
alphabetical method of grouping, class leaders, class honors, and student 
leaders were distributed much more uniformly among all home rooms. 
Slow and dull students certainly lost nothing from the contact and asso- 
ciation with pupils from all types of homes. 

. Grouping by “Centers of Interest”, or Perhaps by Subject Classification 

As an experiment, oné eighth grade was assigned to home rooms 
according to this scheme: 

1. The Latin group 

2. The science group 

3. The home economics group 

4. Boys’ physical education group 
5. Girls’ physical education group 

This scheme did provide rather homogeneous groups. The Latin section 
proved to be the college preparatory group and the socially elite group. 
Youth of all the prominent families were in this group, so the school was 
under constant pressure to transfer certain pupils to this home room. For- 
tunately, the room was not so large, so there were never any vacancies 
in this room. Had this not been true, this plan might have become a sore 
spot with many parents. Perhaps other schools might find a similar 
scheme satisfactory, but it proved objectionable at Henderson. This section 
became boisterous and hard to manage. Some of the other home rooms 
resented the fact that so many class and school officers came from the 
Latin group. 

. Grouping on Basis of Sex 

The writer on one occasion set up a home room composed of boys 
only, and another composed of girls only. The two groups remained in 
the same home rooms for four years. There were no striking results in these 
two cases, but the two groups seemed entirely satisfied with the arrange- 
ment. At the end of the four years these groups were asked to express 
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individually their opinions of the plan. The girls pointed out certain 
advantages as they looked back over the four years. They mentioned the 
following: 
1. They had been taught the care of babies as a home-room project. 
2. They had been taught the fundamentals of health necessary in the proper care 
of the female body — important details of feminine hygiene. 
. They had learned the fundamentals of beauty culture and personal grooming. 
. They had developed more girl leaders in home-room and class organizations as 
well as in school activities. 
. They had enjoyed being just girls without any thought of pleasing the boys in 
the group. 
. They felt that all problems of personal guidance could be handled much better 


in the all-girl home room. 

. They felt that they had derived much benefit in personality development, and 
had grown in knowledge of womanhood, marriage, and possible motherhood. 
The boys’ group made a very similar list, and said that they were glad 

to have gone through high school in a home room of boys only. 


. Home Room To Coincide With First Period Class 

In the fall of 1943, the writer became principal of the Lexington High 
School. Home-room groups had been set up by the previous principal, 
and it seemed advisable to follow the groupings. Groups had been set up 
on the basis of grade classification so the seniors were together, juniors 
together, etc. Under this plan many“ hcme-room teachers had pupils that 
they did not teach. This situation soon proved most unsatisfactory and 
many rooms became boisterous and disorderly. In a faculty meeting the 
idea came about that first-period classes could become just the home rooms. 
Attendance could be checked there, reports made out there, and all neces- 
sary pupil records were to be kept by the first-period teacher. In order to 
eliminate the necessity of one teacher’s keeping more than one blue sheet, 
a simple system was devised in the central office to keep an attendance 
record for each grade. Monthly attendance records for the state were made 
from these grade attendance records in the office. This plan has been so 
well liked by teachers and pupils that it has been continued. 

In this school, pupils report directly to first-period class each morning. 
Any pupil not present at 8:45 is either absent or tardy. Pupils who come 
to school after the first period report to the central office so that a first- 
period absence can be changed to tardiness. First-period teachers are noti- 
fied when an absence should be changed to tardiness, so that the first- 
period teacher has an accurate attendance record of each pupil at the end 
of each month and at the end of each year. This record becomes a part 
of the pupil’s individual permanent school record. 

All scholastic reports and all necessary forms for guidance are made 
in the pupil’s first-period class. This period is ten minutes longer than any 
other period, so that home-room devotions and home-room business can 
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be handled without taking too much time from classwork. Teachers and 
pupils have no excuse to assume that they have nothing to do in the home 
room, for the regular lesson is always a pressing item of business. Dis- 
cipline problems and noisy home rooms have largely disappeared under 
this plan. 


THE FOUR-YEAR HOME ROOM 


Over a period of eight years the writer has found that pupils can be suc- 
cessfully kept in the same home room for four years. This plan was followed 
_at Henderson in the splendid high-school plant there with great success and 
satisfaction on the part of all concerned. There was one very definite excep- 
tion: In the fourth year of high school, all pupils with less than eleven units 
of work covered, or with an English deficiency, were demoted to a junior 
home room. There were some very pronounced advantages of the four-year 
plan. 
1. Each pupil had the same locker for four years. He felt a pride of ownership in 
this locker. 

. So far as possible, each pupil had the same home-room teacher for four years. 

. The teachers really came to know their pupils and their pupils’ homes and parents. 

. There were excellent opportunities for continual guidance and personal counseling. 

. The pupils felt a sense of pride in the care and appearance of home rooms. 

. The building and equipment showed absolutely no sign of marking or deface- 
ment after eight years. 

. The home rooms seemed to have much group pride. Friendly home-room com- 
petition added much to many school activities. 

8. This plan avoided one or two teachers’ supervising the same class activity year 

after year, such as senior class activities. 

Several objections to the four-year plan were obvious: 

1. In case of a poor teacher, pupils were penalized by poor teacher leadership. 

2. Occasional groups became unmanageable for a few teachers. 

3. Occasional “misfits” in the groups made transfer absolutely necessary. 
4. In one or two cases, teachers “tired” of the same group for four years. 


SUMMARY 


Certain methods of organizing home-room groups have been discussed. 
Those tried out by actual experience at the Henderson and Lexington High 


Schools were: 

A. Ability or homogeneous groups. 

B. Grouping by alphabetical order. 

C. By centers of interést or subject classification. 

D. Grouping on basis of sex. 

E. Home rooms to coincide with first-period class. 

Pupils were assigned to home rooms through varied methods at Henderson 
High, but over a period of eight years the plan of four-year home-room 


groups provided many desirable advantages. 








The A S T P in the Secondary School 


MAURINO 


FERDINAND 


Washington High School, Washington, Connecticut 


INTRODUCTION 


HE teaching of Latin not only 

exerted a linguistic influence on 
the modern languages, but also one of 
methodology. In fact, when about the 
middle of the Sixteenth Century, Latin 
began to give ground to the vernacu- 
lar, teachers unconsciously began to 
teach foreign languages using the 
same method inherited from the tech- 
nique of the classical language. Thus, 
the teaching of Latin and of the mod- 
ern languages followed one identical 
procedure —the grammar-translation 
method, The result was that grammar 
became an end in itself; the languages 


ii is a pleasure to introduce the author 

of this article, Mr. Ferdinand D. 
Maurino, a language teacher in the 
Washington, Connecticut, High School. 
He has provided our students with some 
of the most inspirational teaching in the 
field of language instruction. His ac- 
count is entirely too modest for the prog- 
ress his students have made is truly re- 
markable. Mr. Maurino, besides having 
an excellent academic background, has 
had the benefit of one year’s experience 
with the army method of teaching after 
having used the traditional method which 
made him a good judge of the two 
methods. Readers should find his ar- 
ticle both interesting and _instructive.— 
T. H. Skirm, Principal. 








cultural values and the necessity of 

having a speaking knowledge of a modern language were lost. To be sure, 
persons like Montaigne, Locke, and Spencer, among the earlier critics, attacked 
such a method, but to no avail. Milton himself stressed the speaking knowl- 
edge of languages — he knew Italian well and even wrote beautiful sonnets 
in that language. 

Then there appeared a new way, a natural way of learning a language 
emphasizing the oral aspect —a student would learn a foreign language best 
by the same method which best approached the way he learned his native 
tongue. Translation was banished in toto. We owe this first great attempt 
at a direct method to such language psychologists as Heness, Sauveur, and 
Berlitz. Later in France, in 1901, the term methode directe was used officially 
by the Minister of Public Instruction, and ever since, that title seems to have 
had better luck than the many others applied to such a method.! 


Thus it was granted that the shortest “route” between two points was a 
“direct” line; that languages were functional, alive, and whole organisms. In 
this regard, Lipsky? urged language teachers to follow Gestalt-psychologie in 


1See: Mark Skidmore, “The Direct Method,” in Modern Language Journal, Vol. I, 


March, 1917, Pp. 215-225. 
“See: A. Lipsky, “Gestalt in Language Pedagogy,” High Points, XIV: Nov. 1932, 


Pp. 18-23. 
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their teaching of languages. This term, first used by Christian Ehrenfels, 
means as applied especially to languages that the mind perceives not details 
but wholes, or forms, or shapes — words have their meaning from the whole 
context. Such an approach in the teaching of languages, as in any subject for 
that matter, is definitely a sound and practical one. 

But all this was more or less of a theoretical nature, left for the scholars to 
argue about in their articles or books; for, it was not until 1943 that, with 
some necessary changes, such a direct method of teaching foreign languages 
was vigorously adopted and carried out with full speed and precise directives 
to serve the country in time of war. 

In fact, when the ASTP made its debut in colleges and universities 
in 1943, the teaching of foreign languages received such an impetus that ever 
since this sigla has become almost synonymous with the teaching of languages 
alone. It achieved a tremendous success; some emotional people called it mir- 
aculous failing to see some of the innate advantages in which its birth took 
place; e. g., well-prepared material, small classes, highly selected group of 
instructors (mostly natives); intensive drilling (from 16 to 20 hours a week), 
highly selected group of students, army discipline, and wartime patriotism. 
These facts, however, do not alter the army language program’s results; they 
merely explain them. So much so that when the ASTP is adopted rationally 
and with great and careful preparation it can achieve a tremendous success 
in high school as well as in college. 

It is of course impossible to expect high-school students having about 
three and a half hours a week in a language to learn as much as a college 
soldier did who had sixteen hours a week in his language—for the time’ 
element is extremely important. Nevertheless, speaking on a comparative 
basis that same success which marked the ASTP so highly in college can 
and has been achieved in the high school to a very high degree. 


USING THE METHOD IN HIGH SCHOOL 

In the Washington High School such a method of teaching a foreign 
language called ASTP, or natural method, or direct, or what not, has been 
adopted. The school has availed itself of the experience which the author 
acquired while teaching in the ASTP Foreign Language Department, Iowa 
State University; and he thinks it has thus far been very successful. 

The language involved is French which the students speak, understand, 
and write better than other students having had twice as much French under 
the previous method. In these classes French is spoken as much as possible, 
using English to explain grammatical points and when the: teacher feels 
the class has not understood sufficiently well. Emphasis is placed on oral 
work and conversation, grammar is relegated to a minor place; for we hold 
that one can speak a language fairly well without such grammar. In fact, 
one spoke English even before he went to school, and, however incorrectly, 
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still understandably enough. Moreover, even after much grammar, mistakes 
are still made and one still gets along. Therefore, mistakes are not counted 
per se when the students speak; rather, the conspectus, the ensemble of a 
student's ability to make himself understood in speaking or writing French 
is taken into account. As a matter of fact, at the beginning the instructor 
preferred a student who could say ten words making five mistakes, provided 
he made himself understood, to a student who could say five words making 
no mistakes. This was done to encourage the students to talk—taking care 
of mistakes was done later. 

Translation is not used at all; students are never asked to translate. The 
teacher can tell if the students understand the spoken words or the printed 
passages. In fact, all tests which are administered neither contain a word of 
English nor ask for a single word in English. Everything is French-French- 


French. 

Students are encouraged to understand the spoken French by association, 
by gestures, or by synonyms; thus, in French II and III a French word is 
explained by another French word of more common recurrence. The stu- 
dent thus acquires the important habit of thinking in the foreign language 
as much as possible. Furthermore, not too much dependence is placed .on 
the texts, since the oral-conversation aspect of the language is emphasized. 
In fact, what is very much needed is a truly conversational book for high 
schools embodying at the same time the cultural aspect of the language, its 
literature and its country. To achieve success in conversation, repetition and 
memorization play a great role. Students, therefore, are drilled often and 
thoroughly and are requested to memorize passages containing everyday 
expressions. All the aforesaid is done, indeed, in a natural, as if unpre- 
meditated, manner; and it is up to the instructor to make it seem thus. The 
instructor, truly, has a heavy task; he must speak the language fluently and 
constantly. He must repeat often and must take care not to make his class- 
work monotonous. He cannot rely on the texts as they are today; he must 
be above them. At the end of the day he will be very tired—speaking and 
teaching foreign languages is a heavy physical, as well as a mental, strain. 
The instructor, therefore, is the main factor especially in this kind of a 
program. 

To relieve the language teacher from this burden, school administrators 
and also the army have resorted to the use of records spoken in the language 
by native or good speakers. But speaking from experience, the author does 
not recommend the use of records, because a record, however well-spoken, 
is a lifeless thing. It becomes monotonous and even college students lose 
interest. Moreover, the record supersedes the teacher unnecessarily; for, if 
the teacher speaks the language fairly well, not only does he not need the 
record, he can, moreover, exercise a tremendous psychological influence over 
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his students who will be ipso facto motivated and inspired to imitate their 
instructor. 
CONSIDERING THE RESULTS 


What have been the results in the Washington High School at the end 
of the first term? The faculty likes to think they have been excellent, and 
it is sincere when it says that. Instruction has been successful especially with 
first-year French which began the study of the language under the new 
system. The French II and III classes zre a little behind, comparatively 
speaking; they had to readjust themselves to a new method. However, they 
too are coming up fast at the present. 

All the students are conscious of this “new way.” They are all happy 
to be able to speak a foreign language for the first time in their lives and 
after such a short time. They gladly come to class to hear and say what 
were strange sounds once upon a time. Their smiling faces attest this fact. 
They work diligently, and they enjoy their work. They have fun preparing 
their own conversation topics, often very interesting and of personal satis- 
faction. They don’t mind going over a grammar point a little rapidly— 
at times they are not even aware of it. The students’ enthusiasm and class 
morale are very high. They often talk French among themselves through 
the corridor, even if it’s only in jest. Some students have asked for extra 
conversation drills during their and the teacher’s lunch time. They derive 
such a satisfaction from their own tangible results that they, of their own 
accord, have spoken to other students concerning French; so much so that 
many students are planning to take French next fall. Some have visited the 


classes “just to listen.” 


ADAPTING TO OTHER LANGUAGE CLASSES 


This direct method has been adopted to some extent in Latin as well; 
and in this language too it has achieved a well-marked success. In Latin, 
however, grammar is not minimized and translation is carried on. On the 
other hand, the students are not overburdened with too many and unnecessary 
fine points in grammar; nor are they ever tested by asking them to state any 
grammatical rule, or to conjugate, or to decline. Rather, they are tested to 
ascertain their ability to recognize and use a case or a tense as met in a 
natural way in a sentence or in a reading. There is no conversation in Latin, 
but homework assignments, examinations, and classroom orders and instruc- 
tions are given entirely in Latin. After having read a passage, questions 
are asked in Latin to be answered in that language. Also, more emphasis is 
given to pronunciation than ordinarily has been done up to now. 

All this gives the students the necessary motivation which a difficult sub- 
ject such as Latin needs even more than a modern language. Furthermore, 
it proves to them that Latin is not dead, and that it can be made to live. 
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The adoption of the ASTP in the Washington High School has, there- 
fore, been a success from all points of view; and it is sincerely believed by 
the author that it should be adopted in all secondary schools where classes 
are not too large. The writer was one of the instructors interviewed at 
Iowa State University by a secondary-school commission which was gather- 
ing data before making a report on whether or not the ASTP should be 
used after the war in high schools, At the time he said that he hoped so, 
but declined to commit himself. Presently, however, he is very positive of 
its outcome provided a discerning criterion between high school and college 
is taken into consideration, so that such a program can give the study of 
languages the “élan” and sparkle which hitherto has been absent. 


Today more than ever, languages are playing an immense role in this 
shrinking world of tomorrow. It’s not enough for airplanes to bring na- 
tions closer to one another, if the people cannot exchange their thoughts and 
understand the different languages they speak. Diplomacy, politics, journal- 
ism, foreign trade, the opera, and aeronautics need a speaking knowledge of 
modern languages. It is imperative, therefore, that students receive such 
a training in the languages for the sheer satisfaction of speaking another 
language and that by having such a knowledge they may be able to interpret 
and understand better the peoples of the world who have been and will 
inevitably be brought closer by speed, radar, and atomic energy. 





INTERRACIAL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 49.) 


Our choristers sing and speak the script of Eddie and his Muse and as 
they practice and perform, they think and as they think, they develop atti- 
tudes that are socially desirable. The problem of living together harmoni- 
ously is a many-sided one. Many argue that it has eventuated from economic 
ills. Some maintain that it is the result of the efforts of petty individuals, 
inferior beings seeking scapegoats in minority groups in an endeavor to 
find compensating superior egos. Others blame poor housing conditions, un- 
fair employment practices, or poor recreational facilities. 


We know discrimination exists. We know that like the myths of old it 
is handed down from father to son. We know this and must admit it. More- 
over, we cannot settle the issues at round-table conferences or at club meet- 
ings. We need action, economic, social, and political as well as educational. 
In school, the development of a dramatic chorus is one method of action. 
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Why Not a Course of Study Course Next Year? 


JOSEPH LEESE 
Department of Curriculum and Teaching, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 


E have talked long enough about youth’s participation in curriculum 

development. It is time for something concrete to be done about en- 
listing those youth in a reorganization for better education. Actual plans 
can be and should be formulated and instituted*in the high school. It is 
neither too early nor too late for the taking of definite steps. 

For fifteen years now there has been increasing pressure on administra- 
tors and classroom teachers for the adoption of programs, councils, and 
classroom procedures that would allow for pupil planning. In numerous 
situations there has been recognition of the sound psychological and _phil- 
osophical principles behind such pressure, and gratifying results have been 
secured where youth have planned with the teachers the various aspects of 
their school life. However, such co-operation has not been widespread; and 
although there have been good experimental results, classes are still teacher, 
textbook, and “classroom” dominated. Even more conservative have been 
adjustments in the administrative aspects in which few if any youth have 
been called to counsel, to listen, or to suggest from their experiences any- 
thing which would be more valuable in the way of education. And un- 
fortunately it can not be denied that youth do have very much to add to edu- 
cational planning through criticisms and positive observations, for they 
know more often than their teachers and others what school has done or 
has failed to do for them. 

In the light of sound principles, in line with demonstrated success in 
pilot studies, and in the face of the simple inefficiency of not using all that 
is available for educational progress, it seems little less than absurd not to 
avail ourselves of the most lively source of information and ideas in our 
planning better education for all. But, fine sounding phrases about what 
to do are not enough. If we mean what we say, we are duty bound to develop 
a functional plan for youth co-operation. 


METHODS OF STUDENT PARTICIPATION 


Alternative ways of organizing for such youth participation in curriculum 
building have been suggested. One is to organize classroom instruction 
around youth needs and through youth’s co-operative planning. Another is 
to provide for a constant survey of youth in and out of school with the 
ultimate objective being changes in courses, in the light of survey results. 
A third way is to use student government representatives as sources in get- 
ting additional information and ideas from youth for program develop- 
ment. Each of these has its limitations and is, fairly enough, most effective 
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only at certain stages of curriculum development or in certain local situa- 
tions. Method one, for most teachers and most school systems, is very dif- 
ficult and requires radical changes in point of view. Method two, a constant 
check and follow-up technique, is very good but makes youth’s part primarily 
a passive one. Method three provides for more active youth participation but 
verly likely limits the scope of possible activity. 

A fourth plan for enlisting youth in the co-operative development of an 
educational program is the “course of study course” or a regular class or 
research group set up fof the purpose of continuous study of a community’s 
educational program. This method, narrower in scope than method one and 
far broader than the other two mentioned, is, perhaps, somewhat formal, 
but its great advantage lies in its naturalness for most situations. Through 
such a course, in the most traditional school community, a program of cur- 
riculum development can be undertaken. Students, teachers, and parents can 
be brought together in a natural educational project to study effects, pur- 
poses, and results of education. A medium can be provided for the sharing 
of ideas, for the expression of points of view, for honest, co-operative, sensible 
study of the school curriculum. New mind can be developed through group 
consideration of various aspects of the program a community needs and 
wants. A forward step can be taken in securing a more functional pro- 
gram, one to meet needs of persons living in the community. Progress can 
be made toward developing the kind of administrators and teachers who 
constantly seek flexibility and functionalization of classroom activity. A very 
practical type of in-service: training for teachers and administrators can be 
developed, and, beyond a shadow of doubt, every variety of school program 
could change as a result of evaluations made and as a result of consequent 
and inevitable suggestions. 

SOME SPECIFICS AND SOME SUGGESTIONS 

A “course of study course” set up as a part of a real program of curri- 
culum development would naturally derive its major characteristics from the 
conditions in any particular situation. However, there are general aspects 
which should be considered as possible guides when and if such a course 
is scheduled. These general guides may be subsumed under the headings: 
objectives, organization, administrative aspects, and possible procedures and 
activities. Certain basic ones in these four are listed below. 


Objectives 
1. To provide a medium in which youth, teachers, and parents together can study 
youth needs, the aims of a sound educational program, and the local educational 


program in relation to the two foregoing. 

2. To provide a basis for an in-service program of study for teachers and administra- 
tors, who can use findings, points of view, criticisms, and suggestions as starting 
points for research, for experiment, and for curriculum and method change. 

3. To provide a means for assembling statistics, for gathering information, for 


producing ideas. 
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4. To disseminate ideas, to encourage and further the meeting of minds, to develop 


power to work co-operatively. 


5. To aid in the development of a program of education, most functional for a 


particular community. 


Organization 


I. 


The course should be so organized that discussion, research activity, and lec- 
turing are easy and natural adjustments. 


. The course should be chaired from time to time by administrators, students, par- 


ents, teachers, and guests. 


. The course should be organized by those who are to participate in it. 


. Part of the course should be organized around clarification of the community's 


aims for its educational program and around study of actual, recognized, and 
developing needs of youth. 


. Part of the course should be organized around problems to be understood and 


to be solved in developing a curriculum in keeping with certain locally accepted 
goals. 


. The course should be organized with the understanding that the purpose of the 


course is that of providing a means for constant study of the educational activity 
in a community. 


Administrative Aspects 


The course should be offered as an elective and credit course for those high- 
school pupils who participate. 


2. The course, to be worth while, should meet at least once or twice a week. 
3. The course should be under the direct supervision of an administrative officer 


who shares leadership of the class with various participants. 


4. The course should be open to as many high-school students as it is administra- 


tively possible to accommodate. 


Some Procedures and Possible Activities 


I. 


A pupils’ study of their own programs in the light of needs and goals and with 
teachers, advisers, and others, a pupils’ evaluation of their own activities and 


experiences. 


. A pupils’ gathering of. statistics of various kinds from other school youth on 


program of school and various aspects of it. 


. Group studies of the over-all aspects of the curriculum, of special courses, of 


course objectives, of various procedures. 


. Group follow-up studies of graduates through questionnaires, interviews, letters, etc. 
. Group surveys of local, state, national employment, educational, and similar con- 


ditions. 


. Invitation of graduates, business men, and professional people to address group and 


to discuss with them the educational program in whole or in part. 


. Group studies of school psychology, tests, classroom methods, books used, marking 


methods, and other aids. 


. Continuous group studies of the results of education in a community; i.e., maga- 


zine and newspapers read, movie attendance, radio listening, consumer voting, 
home decoration, crime, divorce, and the like. 


. Continuous group studies of needs of youth, school leaving, use of ,education. 
. Dissemination of information about school program. 


Planning with teachers ways of making activities more productive, more functional. 


. Visitation of other schools and educational institutions, studying other educational 


programs for ideas and for comparative purposes. 
(Continued to page 67.) 

















Qualifications of the Dramatic Arts Director 


ERNEST BAVELY 
Executive Secretary, The National Thespian Society, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ERHAPS you are one of the school administrators who, this spring, 

will be confronted with the responsibility of employing a new dramatic 
arts director. Naturally, you want to employ someone who possesses those 
qualifications and attitudes which characterize the successful teacher. You 
want a person who is congenial, co-operative, well-adjusted emotionally, with 
adequate educational and professional training. In a general sense, then, the 
task of finding an acceptable candidate does not differ materially from that 
of finding any other satisfactory applicant for a post on the teaching staff. 
However, the duties of the dramatic arts director, like those of the director of 
music and the director of athletics, differ sufficiently from those of any other 
faculty member to warrant especial consideration on the part of the school 
official at the time of employment. This article is offered with the hope that 
it will constitute a source of helpful information. 


The duties of the dramatic arts director, as they are understood in this 
discussion, may be broadly indicated as follows: (1) selection and production 
of all school plays given for public performance. These may number from 
two to six productions a year, with each receiving from one to six perform- 
ances, depending upon local needs and interests; (2) production of school 
revues, pageanis, choric dramas, assembly programs, and similar presentations 
often given as joint undertakings with the music, vocal, and other school 
departments; (3) production of radio programs, either as in-school broad- 
casts over the public address system or as broadcasts over the local radio 
station; (4) sponsorship of the dramatics club which, incidentally, should 
be the only group in school entrusted with the responsibility of presenting 
plays for public performance; and (5) the teaching of courses in dramatic 
arts, ranging anywhere from classes in radio and motion picture appreciation, 
to radio broadcasting, advanced dramatics, make up, costuming, and stage- 
craft. If, as is true with the majority of our secondary schools, the dramatic 
arts program is less than that indicated above, and if the director of drama- 
tics will also be required to teach English, speech, social science, or some 
other school subject, ample reasons still remain for insisting upon the follow- 
ing qualifications in this particular member of the faculty. 


HEALTH QUALIFICATIONS 


The position of the successful dramatic arts director is a strenuous one, 
demanding physical stamina in much greater portions than is true in the 
case of the ordinary classroom teacher. This person has, in the majority of 
cases, a longer work day and work week than is true of most other teachers. 
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She is often compelled to hold rehearsals after school hours, either in the late 
afternoons, evenings, or over week ends. Evening rehearsals invariably mean 
her going to bed late, exhausted from the grind of twelve- to a sixteen-hour 
day. The next morning often finds her on the job early. Stage properties 
must be assembled, plans for stage pieces must be discussed with the shop 
teacher, publicity must be discussed with those assigned to this task, a dozen 
other details demand her attention. Her situation is in no way eased by the 
fact that she is often expected to carry the full teaching load during the day, 
supervise the same number of study periods as other teachers, and prepare 
the same quota of daily and monthly reports for the principal’s office. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the expenditure of nervous energy required in a 
major dramatic production is tremendous. This is particularly true of the 
conscientious director —and most of these teachers are conscientious to a 
fault — who aspires to a degree of artistic perfection in her work. Unlike the 
efforts of the ordinary teacher, the result of her labors must stand the scrutiny 
of the public—children, patrons, parents, and school officials. This strain, 
this desire to measure up to the expectations of her public, has its toll upon 
physical vigor and vitality. It is only fair, therefore, to the prospective director, 
and to the position which she is seeking, to insist that she enter upon her 
duties with adequate health qualifications. The post of dramatic arts director 
is not recommended for the person who tires easily, who is lacking in emo- 
tional vitality, or who suffers from some form of physical impairment. 


The question of age should also be taken into consideration. While it is 
true that we have today many dramatic arts directors up in years who are 
doing exceptionally fine work, it is equally true that the post of director is 
essentially one for the younger person — at least younger in spirit, enthusiasm, 
and energy. This writer has known directors who were permitted, out of 
respect for their past achievements, to hold on to their positions long after 
they had passed the stage of maximum usefulness. This courtesy on the part 
of the board of education and school superiors was, in reality, an act of injus- 
tice to both the directors and to the dramatics program. The school and the 
community in each instance would have fared better educationally if these 
directors had been transferred to some less strenuous post on the faculty, 
giving way to younger people. It is often truly amazing to observe how much 
more a younger person can accomplish in the way of an expanded dramatics 
program with exactly the same facilities and opportunities enjoyed by her 
predecessor whose age served to limit her activities. 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


The duties of the modern dramatic arts director, as indicated above, are 
considerably broader than those of the director or “play coach” of a decade 
ago. She is called upon to produce radio programs, and radio programs in 
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our schools are, comparatively speaking, a recent innovation. She is required 
to prepare in-school broadcasts; she must have more than a casual acquaint- 
ance with the use of visual aids and recordings. She must have some knowl- 
edge of motion pictures and their use in the modern educational program. 
Quite often she is called upon to present her pupils in some form of drama- 
tic program before groups in the community. In a sense she is an ambassador 
of goodwill, bringing the school and community closer together. She must 
be a practical psychologist, a resourceful leader, ready to size up and take 
hold of a situation on short order. These qualifications she must possess in 
addition to her abilities to teach classes in dramatic arts, cast and produce 
the school plays, and supervise the activities of the dramatics club. The need 
of her coming into the school system with a broad educational background 
cannot be overemphasized. 

The wise administrator will do well to examine closely the applicant’s 
training and experience. Does she have any actual experience in casting and 
producing a play? Does she possess a workable knowledge of stage craft and 
lighting? Has she any training in make up and costuming? Is she artistically 
sensitive to those elements of dramatic production which make for success 
in the theatre and in radio? Has she any training in radio broadcasting, in 
playwriting, in rewriting material to meet particular needs? Is she well read 
in the field of dramatic literature? Does she keep up with the latest develop- 
ments on the professional stage, radio, and motion pictures? 

Fortunately, many of our larger universities and professional schools are 
becoming increasingly aware of the need for more thorough training among 
their graduates who plan to make teaching of the dramatic arts a vocation. 
The University of Iowa, University of Michigan, University of Wisconsin, 
University of Denver, Colgate University, University of North Carolina, 
and the University of Southern California are among those institutions which 
offer extensive courses in speech, dramatics, radio, and allied fields. Profes- 
sional schools such as the Pasadena Playhouse, Cleveland Playhouse, and 
the Academy of Dramatic Arts in New York City are each year graduating 
well-trained dramatic arts directors. 


ARTISTIC QUALIFICATIONS 

Reference was made above to artistic sensitiveness. The dramatic arts 
director must be an artist as well as a specialist. All the educational qualifi- 
cations imaginable do not make a satisfactory substitute for the ability to 
sense and achieve balance, proportion, and artistic polish in an undertaking 
involving the efforts of a number of people. It is this skill on the part of the 
director that produces superior dramatic productions, setting them apart 
from the mediocre productions found in so many schools today. Some people 
possess this highly prized capacity to a generous degree; others do not have 
it at all, and academic degrees do not make up for its absence. The school 
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official should make certain that the dramatic arts director brings to her work 
sufficient artistic temperament to give it distinctiveness and esthetic values. 

A word of warning is in order at this point. The ability to produce artistic 
work should be distinguished from a form of “artiness” which certainly has 
no place in the school program. The school administrator will do well to 
distinguish between the two. Artistic ability is characterized by sincerity 
and genuineness. Artiness is insincere, shallow, uncompromising, egocentric. 

The “arty” dramatic arts director invariably brings to her work standards 
which do not balance with educational objectives. She will insist upon pro- 
ducing “great dramas” simply because they are “great”, and not necessarily 
because students benefit from participating in them. Nothing is more injurious 
to the dramatic arts program than to see untrained and inexperienced high- 
school youngsters in a play that is completely out of their range of emotional 
and intellectual capacities. Unfortunately, we have in our schools today 
directors who persist in this practice, forgetting that their work is strictly 
educational, that they need to keep constantly before them the needs and 
abilities of the youngsters under their care. The teacher or director who 
boasts that her leading actor in the latest school play is “another Maurice 
Evens” or “even better than Helen Hayes” won’t admit it, but she is indulging 
in fanciful thinking that has no place in educational work at the high-school 

level. What is even more dangerous is that her leading actor will often 

accept her judgment, take on a faraway look in his eyes and eventually 
head either for New York or Hollywood, where his dreams soon give way 
to disappointment and disillusion upon contact with realities. 


LONG-RANGE QUALIFICATIONS 

A survey conducted recently among several hundred high schools revealed 
a turnover of thirty to forty per cent a year among dramatics directors. With- 
out attempting to give here a detailed explanation of why this condition pre- 
vails, suffice it to say that it provides another major reason for the inferior 
work in dramatics found in so many of our secondary schools. A well-estab- 
lished, well-integrated dramatic arts program is the result of several years of 
careful planning and hard labor. To achieve it the director needs to stay on the 
job anywhere from three to five years. Her position is not unlike that of the 
football coach or band director whose success depends upon continuity of 
effort from one season to the next. The school administrator will do well, 
therefore, to ascertain as a condition of employment whether the new direc- 
tor plans to remain at her post long enough to give her program some degree 
of stability. At least he should think twice before bringing into his teaching 
staff someone who is certain to leave at the close of the semester or year. The 
school system which boasts a new dramatics director or “play coach” each 
season is only giving away the lie to any claims of having an educationally 
successful dramatics program. 
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This article would be incomplete without mention of those administrator- 
teacher relationships which affect the work of the dramatics arts director and 
which, therefore, come within the scope of this discussion. The school admin- 
istrator has a right to demand adequate qualifications and successful work 
from his director. But he, too, has certain obligations to discharge, for his 
interests, attitudes, and actions bear heavily upon the conscientious director. 

In the first place, the administrator should possess sufficient knowledge 
of the dramatic arts to enable him to appraise intelligently the work of his 
director. It is a matter of profound regret to many directors and their pupils 
that their principals and superintendents have, at best, a meagre knowledge 
of what constitutes an adequate dramatics program, and the time, labor, and 
materials required to produce it. Even more disconcerting is the widely known 
fact that many of these same principals and superintendents maintain a dic- 
tatorship over choice of plays, purchase of stage materials, and the use of 
door receipts. These officials overlook that other well-known fact that the 
successful director requires the freedom of the artist, and the artist has never 
done well under dictators. 

Secondly, the school official should be the first to acknowledge a job that 
is well done. His interest in and appreciation of an artistically staged dramatic 
production should be genuine. Superficial comments and belated handshakes 
carry little weight with a competent director. Her pupils, who can be expected 
to have caught some of her enthusiasm and appreciation for skillful work- 
manship, have no difficulty detecting the half-hearted compliment. A letter 
of appreciation from the principal to the director and cast, or a brief talk 
before the group at the earliest possible opportunity after the performance, 
will perform wonders for all concerned. Furthermore, if he knows whereof 
he speaks, his comments and criticisms command respect and provide impetus 
for better work the next time. 

Thirdly, a definite policy should be agreed upon at the opening of the 
school year with regard to the disposition of door receipts from all dramatic 
performances. No director should object to the use of such receipts for legi- 
timate school projects. But she has a professional right to insist that a portion 
of the profits be used to purchase books, magazines, supplies, and the services 
necessary to further her program. Furthermore, experience has repeatedly 
shown that money spent for the dramatics club or department pays generous 
financial dividends. Invariably, whenever the need arises for funds for this 
or that school project, the cry is “Let’s put on a play.” It is only good business 
sense to see that the dramatic organization is allowed sufficient funds to 


operate successfully. 

Fourthly, the experience-wise school official understands that, to be truly 
successful, the dramatics art director must enjoy certain freedoms and con- 
cessions which may not be fully appreciated by other members of the faculty 
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whose duties are largely confined to the classroom. The very nature of her 
work forces the director to come into close contacts with her pupils and often 
with their parents. Because of this, she may become better known in the 
school and the community; she may enjoy a little more popularity. This 
should not be looked upon as a deliberate attempt to rob others in the school 
system of their share of the limelight. On the contrary, it should be regarded 
as an indication of the director’s ability to perform successfully. It should be 
remembered that her effectiveness rests to a great extent upon the co-opera- 
tion of her pupils and that of the parents and patrons to whom she must 
often turn for costumes, properties, and other materials, not to mention the 
fact that she depends upon these people to form the audiences for her produc- 
tions. 

It is not uncommon for the alert director to make week-end or holiday 
trips to some large city where she has the opportunity to attend professional 
theatrical productions. Rather than frown upon this action, as some super- 
cilious school officials do, the practice should be encouraged, for the director 
is doing no more than to advance herself professionally, and the benefits 
accrue to the school and community where she is employed. Professional 
performances help her keep up with techniques of stagecraft; they enable 
her to judge firsthand the suitability of plays which sooner or later will be 
available for amateur production. Most important of all, she finds renewed 
inspiration for her work. 

Finally, the school official should insist that his dramatic arts director 
be paid a salary commensurate with her training and with her responsi- 
bilities. As indicated elsewhere in this article, the director has to work longer 
hours than is true of the average classroom teacher. She is forced to work 
under greater tensions. It is no more than just that she be paid what she 
deserves. The turnover of which we spoke above is in no small measure due 
to the failure of school systems to pay their dramatic arts directors salaries 
which take into consideration the added duties they are called upon to per- 
form. The practice of paying the director, and other faculty members in 
similar situations, a fee in addition to the regular salary paid classroom teach- 
ers, provides a satisfactory solution for those schools which cannot afford the 
services of a full-time director. Many of our secondary schools are paying 
larger salaries to their athletic directors in recognition of the additional duties 
they must perform; it is high time that the same consideration be given to 
dramatic arts directors whose contributions to the educational process are 
no less important. 
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Radio and the School 


HARRY M. BRAWLEY 


Public Service Director of West Virginia network, (Formerly 
Principal of the Thomas Jefferson High School) Charleston, W. Va. 


ADIO should soon come into its own in the field of education. With 

new equipment coming on the market and with the release of many 
items by the government in the surplus property deals, it should not be 
many months before any school can outfit itself completely. Many of the 
larger schools are already talking in terms of intercommunication systems 
with radio facilities attached. Others are thinking of the possibility of a 
radio for every room. The next two years should see a definite improvement 
in the audio equipment of almost every school in America. 

With these possibilities on the horizon, it would be well to re-examine 
radio’s proper place in the school program. Like any other audio-visual aid, 
it is not supposed to supplant the teacher. Nothing can or should do that. 
Neither is the radio a medium for the dispensing of facts. Such things as 
the immediate causes of World War I or the life cycle of polyporaceae can 
best be garnered from texts or pamphlets. Nothing could have less listener 
appeal than a radio program which would attempt to do either of these 
things. 

The direct contribution of radio to education is two-fold. First, it can 
be an ideal motivating force. As an awakener of interests it has few peers. 
Dramatizations of historical incidents will excite the curiosity of a pupil and 
make him want to pursue the point further. He may be induced to read 
widely on a particular historical subject with the idea of writing a paper 
on it or making a scrapbook about it. Presentations of skits from worth- 
while books will make pupils want to read them. An interest in good music 
can easily be awakened by human interest dramas about the composers and 
how they happened to write certain of their works. Queer tales from far 
places can easily lead a pupil into a study of the geography of the area in 
the story. News programs presented on the pupil’s level wili make him 
want to find out more about his world. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE RADIO 


The motivating possibilities of radio are almost limitless. A clever teach- 
er will refer her pupils to the programs available in her community and 
then follow up the next day with a brief discussion in class. If any pupil 
has been particularly impressed, the teacher should help him decide how 
he wants to follow through on his interest. Radio will particularly help the 
teacher who has pupils with low IQs. Her job of awakening and sustain- 
ing an academic interest in the pupils under her care is appalling. No longer 
is it possible to eliminate all who cannot learn along with the class. The 
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slow ones must be retained and, what is more, they must be taught some- 
thing. Their teachers need all the help they can get, and good educational 
radio programs for both in-school and out-of-school listening will aid them 
materially. 


The second function of radio in education is as a builder of attitudes. 
The public school system of the United States has a grave responsibility in 
this respect, and it is one of the most difficult jobs to perform. Radio is 
recognized as a great propaganda device. Look what it did to the German 
people and later to the French under the supervision of Dr. Goebbels. How- 
ever, if Hitler could use radio to make people hate each other and want 
war, we can use it to make people want to live decent and useful lives. 
Talks on various subjects related to temperance, patriotism, or political and 
civic decency will go a long way toward molding the minds of the young. 
Dramatizations, serial and otherwise, can arouse their emotions along these 
lines and thus are even better than talks. Certainly, no one could hear a 
play based on Benet’s The Devil and Daniel Webster and not be a better 
citizen for having heard it. The much maligned “soap operas” offer a real 
opportunity to teach fair play, clean living, tolerance, self-reliance, or almost 
any of the attributes of good citizenship. 


Radio can indirectly help education in still another way. We have been 
told for some time that the influence of the home is steadily declining as 
people have been led to other places tor amusement and relaxation. As the 
influence of the home declines, the job of the teacher bcomes more complex. 
The school becomes increasingly responsible for moral training which in 
earlier years was the duty of the home. It is possible that through the 
medium of radio and television the home may once more become a place 
where all members of the family will gather for entertainment. If this hap- 
pens, there is a good chance that the family may once again become the 
real social unit, and the schools will have more time to spend on the jobs 
they were originally established to perform. 


The radio industry stands ready to do anything in its power to further 
the cause of education. The major networks are already providing pro- 
grams for pupil and adult education which have national appeal. Many 
local stations are working closely with their school systems in providing 
programs of local interest. If your local station is not doing this, it is more 
than likely partly your fault. Appoint a committee of your education asso- 
ciation to contact the manager of your local station and then work jointly 
with him in planning programs for both in-school and out-of-school listen- 
ing. It will mean listeners for his station and it will be a real, help to you. 
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Driver Education and Driver Training 


FRANK W. HUBBARD 
Director of the National Education Association Research Division, 
Washington, D. C. 
PRELIMINARY SURVEY, SPRING 1945 


[* the spring of 1945 postal card questionnaires were sent to 8000 city and 

rural superintendents. Replies were received from 2196 or 27.5 per cent 
of these receiving the inquiry. About one sixth of the replies were from su- 
perintendents in rural school systems. It is safe to assume that the reports 
give a reasonable representative picture of the situation with respect to driver 
education and driver training in public school systems. 

From this preliminary survey it was clear that 80 per cent of the school 
systems that responded offered no courses in driver education, driver train- 
ing, or a combination of these two fields. Only 441 school systems (73 rural; 
368 city) reported some type of training program. If these replies were rep- 
resentative, the maximum number of school systems “doing something” about 
driver instructicn is not more than 1400 out of 8000 and the chances are that 
the total figure is about 1000. 

When asked to check reasons why programs were not being offered the 
following answers were most frequently given: 

—lack of cars and equipment (rural, 62.9 per cent; city, 69.0 per cent) 

—lack of trained teachers (rural, 60.7 per cent; city, 52.8 per cent) 

—no public demand (rural, 44.7 per cent; city, 40.3 per cent) 

—curriculum too crowded (rural, 41.0 per cent; city, 39.6 per cent) 

—cost would be too high (rural, 26.5 per cent; city, 23.0 per cent). 

There were differences in the replies on the basis of city size. Lack of 
equipment stcod in first place as an impediment at all city levels and in 
rural schools. However, in cities over 100,000 in population the cost of the 
program and a crowded curriculum were second and third respectively. Be- 
low 100,000 in population, second, third, and fourth positions were rather con- 
sistently held by lack of trained teachers, no public demand, and the crowded 
curriculum. 

From a regional angle “no public demand” appears to be the primary im- 
pediment in the Pacific area and the Northwest states. For the remainder 
of the country, lack of trained teachers and lack of equipment were reported 
as the major impediments. ; 

FOLLOW-UP SURVEY, FALL 1945 

The 441 school systems that reported “doing something” in driver educa- 
tion, driver training, or both were sent a detailed questionnaire. This sec- 
ond blank required specific information on the nature of the courses offered. 
Only 216 returned this second request. Half of the 216 were offering “driver 
education only” as a part of another course; an additional 26.9 per cent had 
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“driver education only” as a separate course. In other words, three fourths 
cf the respondents offered only driver education. 


Sixteen per cent had driver training usually in combination with driver 
education, Slightly over 7 per cent had discontinued their programs since 
the preceding preliminary survey. Most of them were unable to keep up un- 
der wartime snortages and restrictions. 


If the foregoing figures are representative, it is difficult to see how there 
could be more than 150 szhool systems with genuine driver training courses. 
In a number of instances there may have been several schools offering the 
courses within the school system. However, when asked in the preliminary 
survey to list three “representative schools,” most superintendents reported 
only one or two high schools. The tctal number of individual schools offer- 
ing some kind of driver training courses may possibly be as high as 500. It 
is reccgnized that this number is considerably lower than publicity releases 
have cften implied. 


In the approximately 200 individual schools reporting on the detailed 
blank there were 20,000 students in some type of course. About 14 per cent 
of these were exposed to driver training in some amount; the remainder were 
taking driver education only. Again if these figures are representative, pos- 
sibly 10,000 students out of a total of 6 million public high-school students 
were receiving driver training in the fall of 1945. 





On a basis of states tne detailed replies indicate that the most active areas 
are California, Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, North Dakota, and Wis- 
consin. Amcng the least active areas are Arizona, Geogia, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota, New Mexico, New York, Vermont, and Virginia. 


Scme of the characteristics of driver training programs are of interest. 
The courses are most likely to be given in grades IX, X, or XI. The instruc- 
tion materials appear to be under experimentation although Man and the 
Motor Car and the Sportsmanlike Driving Series ate often used. A 56-page 
resource unit entitled Motor Vehicle Transportation in American Life (30 
cents each) for teacher use and recently published by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals co-operatively with the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies and the National Commission on Safety Education 
i of the National Education Association is receiving wide acceptance by the 
schools of the nation. Most of the cars are owned by the students and their 
parents, although many cars have been supplied by motor clubs, highway 
departments, safety organizations, and automobile dealers. The length of the 
course is on the average of fifty-three hours extending over’ one semester. 
7 The cost varies widely and reperts are incomplete probably because in many 
instances equipment and other aids have been obtained from outside of the 
local school system. About half of the schools use standardized tests in eval- 
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uating driving preficiency. About one half of a credit is given for comple- 
tion of the course. 

When checked as to their attitudes, the superintendents of schools re- 
plies indicate: (a) that 75 per cent are favorably inclined toward driver ed- 
ucation courses and (b) that 65 per cent are favorable to driver training 
courses. Superintendents voted overwhelmingly that such courses in schools 
should be given in co-operation with public agencies (¢.g., police); they were 
almost evenly divided on whether or not such courses should be given in 
co-operaticn with private agencies. By a large majority they favored driver 
instruction courses to prepare teachers in teacher educaticn institutions. 

Detailed examinaticn of the responses to this inquiry gives the impression 
that driver instruction, particularly driver training is not at all well devel- 
oped. Much attention, study, and experimentation need to be given to goals, 
methods, curriculum, administrative organization, adjustment of training 
to student maturity, finance, and teacher education. 





REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 84.) 


ing in computing final grades. Since the highest possible value that can be 
attained on the combined ratings on the Appraisal Reports is 5, the scores 
of final examinations should be multiplied by a number (index) so that the 
highest possible product would also be 5. If the final examination score is to 
have less than a 50 per cent weighting the index would be lowered accord- 
ingly. For those subjects in which no final examinations are administered at 
all, the average point credit is the sole basis on which final grades are to be 
computed, 
Distribution Sheets 

Instructors are provided with standardized distribution sheets near the 
close of the school year. Every teacher who issues final marks should prepare 
and submit to the principal a distribution of marks on the standard form. 
The instructor exercises his discretion in determining the marks A, B, C, D, 
and F. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE REPORTING AND MARKING SYSTEM 


Principals are responsible for the administration of the marking system 
in their individual schools in accordance with the plans under which it is 
being developed. Instructors, therefore, consult their principals on matters 
pertaining to the administration of the program as it applies to their respec- 
tive schools. This, however, does not preclude discussion by instructors at 
departmental meetings on such questions as applicability of the factors listed 
on the Appraisal Report and the use of final examinations in determining 


final grades. 











Our Wartime Bond and Stamp Savings Record 


REPORT TO THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 


“The nation’s eternal gratitude is due our schools, our teachers and our 
children for the magnificent work they have done to speed victory and build 
toward postwar prosperity and peace,” said Secretary of the Treasury Fred M. 
Vinson in a recent report to the teachers of America. “I know that the nation can 
count on you to keep saving, serving, and sharing,” he continued. Such a state- 
ment is amply documented by the factual report. 

SAVING IN THE SCHOOLS 


| Tae ie Nees Re RAAT Se schupenevese(ensseeSbecedcepctvvescsseadactogiige =” ' URINNETIN 
MII os ici snore ninacconisessscasee teepaiabelessaatiaeseae aimee 310,000,000 
OS PS PTET, SES SAN AR MRE age 662,000,000 
0 RETR T REMARK 
1945-46 (Estimate to Feb. 1) 202.220 2..cceececccceeceeeeceeeeeeee 250,000,000 

y | RRR Sip meme il Ce eet lind RE LG Se ss $2,017,000,000 


Financed by School Savings 
1942-43—39,535 jeeps (original quota 10,000 jeeps). 
1943-44—13,500 planes and 44,700 jeeps. 
1944-45—19,814 pieces of equipment, including B-29’s, hospital planes, landing 
craft, tanks, trucks, ambulances, quacks, jeeps, etc., marked with school 
sponsorship panels. 
1945-46—School quota 35,000 hospital units valued at $3,000 each. 
In the Community 
Schools have made an outstanding record in the sale of E Bonds. During the year 
1944-1945, schools accounted for a large per cent of E Bond sales throughout the 
states, as shown by the following record: 
School Sales of E Bonds 
as percentage of State Sales 


MONI Sad cn cxecsn niaclcesatiniaplansaclikaitesl lieth cnteaicapisaliaiellbesaialaes 31.0 
Georgia ....... J depebeinesvies ma iinbllbon ebdouetschapeuibiiprcincaniaicaeions Soe pattebiaatl 24.0 
DRE I i cs sssienk accnseansssconaeesenidsbienvisd btbehdaann seas 19.6 
DE) wictaicncccerectncvccacenncisdigs eeadiaoen phates eens oie eaabasioeerarel 19.0 
NII ais sicisssninceinitericctinnissk nied aeicainnicstbaiakielgidaeettelatcietapianat 18.2 


In the Bond Drive 
School teachers and pupils became outstanding opinion makers as well as Bond 
salesmen in the community. For example, during the Sixth War Loan: 
19,200,000 learned about the Drive from school children. 
11,130,000 were asked by the children to buy Bonds. 
3,180,000 were asked by the children to. buy and were asked by no other sales- 
man. 
Bonds Sold at School 
Not satisfied with teaching about Government securities and the need for war- 
time saving, schools began selling Stamps and Bonds to their students and finally 
to the community at large. Those buying Bonds at school during two of the drives 
were; 
Sixth War Loan.............--..0-:--:c-ccsccecesceseeoeeeeseesseneeceseeeceeeeeese 043,000 
Seventh War Loan............. HSER, BH RE 2,400,000 
As one War Finanee Chairman said, “These kids do a job which comes closer 
in comparison to the spirit of Bataan, Guadalcanal, Tarawa, and Salerno than 
any other agency on the home front.” 
Nancy Larrick, Director Education Section 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
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SELECTING THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The State 
Superintendent of Free Schools should be recognized as the peer of the ablest and most 
highly respected educational leaders in the state. He should be classified as belonging to 
that group represented by the President of the State University or the superintendents 


of schools in the larger counties. He should receive a salary comparable to that paid 


to these top educational administrators. 

We have long recognized in the United States that professional leadership can be most 
certainly secured by placing the responsibility for the selection of the leaders in the 
hands of a relatively small board of laymen. There is no certain prospect that over a 
long period of years the highest type of professional services can be secured by placing 
the office in the hands of the electorate. We have learned that where engineering or 
architectural services of the highest type are required, we cannot select these professional 
persons by popular vote. We have, over a long period of years, recognized the fact that 
the best method of securing the judges of our higher courts is by appointment. We 
have recently arrived at the conclusion in many communities that municipal administra- 
tion can be made more efficient by providing that the members of a popularly elected 


council choose the city manager. 

It is the firm recommendation of the staff of the educational survey that the Constitu- 
tion of the state be amended to provide for the selection of the State Superintendent of Free 
Schools by the State Board of Education, and that he be designated as the chief executive 
officer of the Board and its Secretary. It is also recommended that the State Board be 
given complete freedom in exercising this responsibility, even to the point of fixing the 
salary to be paid to the State Superintendent. If West Virginia wants the highest type of 
leadership possible in the years which lie ahead, it will be necessary for the Legislature 
to submit this amendment to the Constitution, and for the people by their votes to adopt 


it. 

In making the recommendation for the selection of the State Superintendent by the 
State Board of Education, the survey staff has rejected the proposal that he be appointed 
by the Governor. In more than one state where this method of selecting the state sup- 
erintendent has been followed, the office has become the football of partisan politics. 
High professional competence and continuity in office and in educational policy, and not 
partisan political availability, should always determine the selection of this most important 
professional leader.—From the Report of the Survey of Public Education in the State of 
West Virginia, Vol. 74. No. 6, January 1946, Page 2, published by the West Vircinia 
ScHoo. JoURNAL, 2012 Quarrier Street, Charleston, West Virginia. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK is an annual celebration of American ideals of ‘ edu- 
cation and life. It has been observed since 1921, and comes in November beginning on 
Sunday of the week which includes Armistice Day. This year the dates are November 
10-16, 1946. It is sponsored by the National Education Association, the American Legion, 
the United States Office of Education, and the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 


ers. The American ideal of public education is a unique contribution to civilization. 
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The public schools are a monument to the aspirations of the American people, a tribute 
to their faith in the democratic way of life, a lamp unto their feet as free citizens. What 
could be more fitting than an annual celebration of American ideals of education? Let 
teachers and citizens during each American Education Week rededicate themselves to the 
cause of education and democracy. 
The founding of American Education Week in 1921 grew out of conditions revealed by 
the World War draft. Twenty-five per cent of the men examined in the draft were 
found to be illiterate; 29 per cent were physically unfit. These were startling disclosures. 
Unfit as they were for war, these men also were incapable of serving their country most 
effectively in time of peace. Members of the newly formed American Legion wished to 
help correct these conditions. They saw in this situation an opportunity to serve their 
country after the war. When a campaign of education appeared to be the only answer, 
they consulted with the officers of the National Education Association and the United 
States Office of Education from whom they received ready co-operation. As a result of 
these conferences, the first American Education Week was observed in 1921. 
Since the founding of American Education Week much progress has been made in the 
eradication otf illiteracy and the elimination of physical detects. The purposes ot American 
Education Week have gradually broadened. The basic purpose has become that of calling 
to the attention of the American people the furdamentai place of education in a demo- 
cratic nation. Specific objectives are: To increase public understanding and appreciation 
ot the schools; to encourage every parent to visit his child’s school at least once annually; 
to secure the participation of the people in improving the schools; to give pupils an ap- 
preciation of what the schools are doing for them; to encourage civic groups to give 
consideration to education; and to provide an annual period of special emphasis in all-year 
programs of educational interpretation. The outline of the program for the week is as 
follows: 

GENERAL THEME — Education for the Atomic Age 
Atomic energy under control has unlimited possibilities for the enhancement of life. 
Herein lies the challenge to education to help make technology the servant of mankind. 


Sunpay, NovemsBer 10— Practicing Brotherhood 
Year one of the atomic age calls upon nations to implement the basic principles of human 
relations and democratic living and to live together in common brotherhood. 


Monpay, NoveMser 11 — Building World Security 
Mankind’s hopes for future security are pinned to the United Nations Charter. Education 
has been built into the framework of international organization. Its responsibility for pro- 
moting world peace is therefore official as well as inherent. 


Tuespay, NovEMBER 12— Facing New Tasks 
Schools face many new tasks in the reconversion of their programs in terms of new 
needs. Such problems as these come to the top: constructing new buildings, relieving 
personnel shortage, training tomorrow's technicians, extending opportunities to young 
children and adults, meeting the needs of veterans, and using new instructional aids. 


WEDNESDAY, NoveMBER 13 — Developing Better Communities 
The school is particularly concerned with community improvement because of the effec: 
of environment upon the development of children. 
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Tuurspay, NovemBer 14 — Strengthening Home Life 

Good homes are laboratories for learning the ways of democracy and the responsibilities 
of citizenship in the larger life of the community. 

Fray, NovemsBer 15— Investing in Education 
What the future holds for America depends largely upon what America spends for schools. 
Education is an investment in people which brings large returns on the economic as well 
as the social side of the nation’s ledger. 

SaturDAY, NoveMBer 16 — Promoting Health and Safety 

The prompt correction of the health defects of today’s children would assure better na- 
tional health tomorrow. The battle for safety never ends. The increasing accident rate 
calls for new emphasis upon safety habits in the schools and homes. 


PROFESSIONAL JUDGMENT FAVORS THE SIX-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL OR THE 
THREE-YEAR JUNIOR AND THE THREE-YEAR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. — Analysis 
reveals that 76 per cent of the white youth in the high schools of West Virginia are in 
the favored types of organization. Next to the number of pupils in very small schools, the 
most unfortunate situation revealed by this analysis is the number of pupils (25,806, or 
22 per cent) still in old-fashioned four-year high schools of which there are 67 left in 
the state. This means that, in the areas covered by these schools large numbers of 
younger youth are still enrolled in the seventh and eighth grades of the elementary 
schools. In other words, the younger youth in these areas are enrolled in schools for 
children, to their own disadvantage and to the disadvantage of the children in these schools. 
The situation in the high schools for Negro youth is much more favorable as to type of 
organization. Here 98 per cent of all pupils are in the preferred types of schools. This is 
to be expected, for the provision of high-school education for Negro youth is recent. It 
has, therefore, been easier to avoid in the Negro schools the traditional forms of organization 
long established in schools for white youth.— From the Report of the Survey of Public 
Education in the State of West Virginia, Vol. 74, No. 6, January, 1946, page 32, pub- 
lished by the West Vircinia ScHooL JouRNAL, 2012 Quarrier Street, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARD.—A scholarship at Northwestern University has been estab- 


lished by C. S. Hammond and Company, map publishers, New York. The scholarship is . 


designated as the “C.S. Hammond Scholarship in Cartography” in memory of the 
founder of that organization. It is intended to be of material asssitance to students having 
recognized talent in the field of map making and the associated arts. 


TOO MANY SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS. — West Virginia has made much progress in 
organizing six-year high schools, but it still has too many small high schools of all kinds. 
No small high school can provide a curriculum adequate to the individual interests, abil- 
ities, and needs of the pupils enrolled, nor can it provide the guidance services and other 
services necessary to take care of them. The small high school usually confines itself to 
a narrow curriculum, formally administered and taught, and ends up by driving out of 
the school all of the youth whose interests are not served by such a program. This is true 
even of many of the larger high schools in the state of West Virginia, as is evidenced 
by the fact that the number of graduates each year is only about 42 per cent of the 
number who might be graduated. 
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To relieve the weaknesses of the small high school, the survey staff recommends that the 
six-year school be the standard type of school in West Virginia—that only when the 
junior high school reaches an enrollment of 1,200 should separate junior and senior high 
schools be established. — From the Report of the Survey of Public Education in the State 
of West Virginia, Volume 74, No. 6, January, 1946, page 46, published by the West 
Vircinia SCHOOL JouRNAL, 2012 Quarrier Street, Charleston, West Virginia. 


COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS REGIONAL CON: 
FERENCE. — With the end of the war, professional conferences are again possible and 
‘on March 21-23, 1946, Cincinnati played host to the regional meeting of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. Among the affiliated groups participating were the 
American College Personnel Association, the National Association of Deans of Women, the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, the International Association of Altrusa Clubs, 
Inc., and the National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 
Topics discussed included: ‘Postwar Educational and Vocational Testing,” “Two View- 
points in Counseling,” “The Postwar Occupational Picture,” ‘Some Practical Issues in 
Adjustment Counseling,” and “The Task Ahead.” 


CORONET ANNOUNCES FOUR NEW COLOR FILMS WITH SOUND. — Physical 
training, science, and nature study are represented in the four new educational motion 
pictures announced by Coronet Instructional Films, a division of Coronet. All four pic- 
tures have been produced in color, but prints of two of the subjects are offered in a 
choice of color or black and white. Batting Fundamentals (1 reel) is the first in the 
Baseball Series and covers the selection of a bat, the stance, the grip, the stride, the 
swing and the follow-through, and bunting. Proper form for each is demonstrated clearly 
and professionally by players noted for their correct form. This film was produced under 
the supervision of James Smilgoff, Instructor at the Chicago Cubs Training Camp and 
Coach of Baseball, Chicago Public School. Sulfur and its Compounds (1 reel) is a story 
of one of our most useful and extremely interesting minerals. It shows the preparation of 
three allotropic forms of sulfur . . . rhombic, monoclinic or prismatic, and amorphous or 
plastic . . . sulfuric acid and sulfur dioxide. It also presents various uses of sulfur com- 
pounds in industry, in the home, in medicine, and in the extermination of insect pests. 
The next one, Camouflage in Nature by Pattern Making (% reel) is available in color 
only and includes numerous exdmples of birds, animals, insects, fish, reptiles, and am- 
phibians which depend upon the camouflage of pattern to protect them from their enemies. 
Camouflage in Nature by Form and Color Matching (1 reel) is also available in color only 
and includes many striking examples of nature photography. More detailed information con- 
, cerning any or all these films may be obtained from Coronet Instructional Films, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. Preview prints are available for the exam- 
ination of those interested in purchasing prints for permanent use. 


PARENT-TEACHER INFLUENCE ON YOUTH REVEALED IN POLL. — What in- 
fluences make the greatest impression on the high-school student mind? Highschool stu- 
dents give their answer to this question in the most recent Institute of Student Opinion 
poll sponsored by Scholastic Magazines. This poll shows that 101,548 students in 1,555 
representative high schools rate the home as the major influence on the developing minds 
of youth. Eight other “influences,” including teachers share the vote in answer to the 
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question selected and worded by the advisory committee of educators and poll experts: 
“In your opinion, which of the following influences your thinking to the greatest extent?” 





Family a % School teachers -- 5% 
Magazines and newspapers 17 % Church due 3% 
Close friends, “the gang” eee * A Movies ; isciascliechindiahentacc 
Radio , oe A Schoolbooks _.....-----------.-.--. 1% 
Community or student opinion 6% ID saci Sicsssotiracnsnipennnnnadiiogs 3% 


Comments, collected by the Institute, highlight reasons behind the vote. “My family influ- 
ences me most,” said one student, “They have about three sides to every argument, and 
I hear all sides in not too technical a way.” 

This and hundreds of similar answers show that American youth want to make up their 
own minds after hearing the facts from reliable sources. Typical are these declarations: 
“My teachers, not because of themselves but because of all I learn through them. Their 
opinions are seldom prejudiced.” “Magazines and newspapers influence my way of think- 
ing the most because many times they present both sides of a question and I can choose 
for myself. If a point is missed, I can always read it over again.” “Radio. It gives a wide 
scope of the world today and opinions of more people and ones that know more about 


things.” 


RESUMPTION OF TRAVEL AND MAINTENANCE GRANTS TO UNITED STATES 
CITIZENS FOR STUDY IN THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. — The Department 
of State announces the resumption, on a limited basis, of the program of travel and main- 
tenance grants to assist United States graduate students to undertake academic studies or 
research in the other American republics. The United States Office of Education and the 
Department are co-operating in the administration of this program. These grants will be 
awarded to qualified candidates to supplement personal funds or funds they may expect 
to receive through fellowships or other assistance from universities or research councils 
or other qualified organizations in the United States or the other American republics. 
They will provide travel and maintenance in accordance with predetermined cost estimates. 
Preference will be given to the travel aspect of the program. 

Candidates must hold a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent and must be engaged in or 
recently have completed graduate study. They must also have a good working knowledge 
of the language of the country in which study is to be undertaken. Projects will be con- 
sidered with reference to their usefulness in the development of broader understanding be- 
tween the United States and the other American republics, and should be sponsored by 
appropriate university or college authorities. Other things being equal, preference will be 
given to honorably discharged veterans of World War II who meet the qualifications. 
Application blanks may be obtained from the American Republics Section, Division of 
International Educational Relations, United States Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. Announcement of recipients of grants will be made by 
May 1, 1946. Travel must begin before June 30, 1946. Successful candidates will be 
expected to remain in residence for the purpose of study or research for at least six months. 
Grants will be valid for a minimum of six months and a maximum of one year. Under 
exceptional circumstances grants may be renewed, provided funds are available. 


160 YEARS OF FEDERAL AID.— The importance of educating American youth has 
always been clearly recognized by our Federal government. The role of Federal assistance 
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to the states in sharing school costs, while leaving control of our public schools to ‘the 
states, has been unbroken for 160 years. In its history Congress has enacted more than 
140 Federal aid bills for our public schools exclusive of emergency appropriations. 

Under the Articles of Confederation, Congress authorized land grants for schools in the 
famous Ordinances of 1785 and 1787. Ohio, admitted in 1802, was the first state to 
benefit under that authorization. Altogether 30 states received land grants, the proceeds 
of which were used for public schools. The amount of land thus granted by Congress 
equals the area of ten states the size of Maryland. By the Morrill Act of 1862, eleven 
million acres of public lands were given to the states for higher education. 

Congress has from time to time made outright grants of money used by the states to help 
pay pubilc school costs. In 1833, 1837, and 1841 Federal money grants or advances were 
made to the states. In 1908 the Federal forest reserve county fund act set aside 25 per 
cent of the revenues from the forest service for the states and territories for schools and 
roads. Proceeds from the oil and mineral leasing act of 1920 are of help to some states 
today in financing public education. 

Beyond this, Congress has for many years authorized a third type of Federal aid called 
subventions. These are money grants which periodically recur. Some important acts of this 
kind are the Hatch Act, 1887; Smith-Lever Act, 1914; Smith-Hughes Act, 1917; George- 
Ree Act, 1929; and the George-Deen Act, 1936. In 1945 the 79th Congress amended the 
Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 to increase annually recurring grants in aid to our land-grant 
colleges. 

Much of the progress made in the development of our state public school systems is 
attributed to the wise policy of Federal government in sharing costs with the states over 
the past century and a half. Despite combined Federal, state, and local effort, however, 
there are still five million children of school age not now in school in the United States 
and a yet larger number who are enrolled in substandard classrooms. The 1940 census 
enumerated ten million Americans, 25 years of age and up, who were functionally 
illiterate. From this group came a large proportion of rejectees during World War II. — 
The Public and Education, NEA, February 7, 1946. 

“FREE” EDUCATIONAL FILMS. — The Allied Motion Pictures Corporation have avail- 
able for free use by schools a series of educational films sponsored by commercial com- 
panies which carry a minimum amount of advertising. The films may be used only with 
16-mm sound projectors. For a list of titles and available dates, write to the Allied Motion 
Pictures Corporation, 543-61 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

THE GI’s STORY. — Yank, the American Weekly, which suspended publication December 
28, 1945, will present the GI story of the war in book form next June. This book — to 
be called Yank, the GI Story of the War—wwill tell the soldiers’ own story as reported 
by soldiers from Pearl Harbor to VE-Day, the Japanese surrender, and on into the occu- 
pational and demobilization period. A year and a half ago, when the decisive battles 
were still to be fought, the editors of Yank assembled an anthology of stories, humor, 
and cartoons called The Best from Yank. The new book will contain completely fresh 
material. Yank, the GI Story of the War, will be a firsthand chronological account of 
how the American GI fighting in deserts, mountains, jungles, in the air, and on the 
beaches changed the course of history. The combat story told in this new book includes 
the greatest battles of the war — Guadalcanal, Sicily, New Guinea, Italy, Tarawa, Saipan, 
Normandy, Okinawa, Iwo Jima, Germany, and the fall of Japan. 
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It is a record of the war written by enlisted men and, therefore, presents tough, colorful, 
sometimes bitter, sometimes humorous reality of the GI's experience and achievement; 
how he learned to fight, how he fought, and how he finally triumphed — the hard way. 
The book will be illustrated with hundreds of action photographs, on-the-spot drawings, 
and appropriate cartoons, including the Sad Sack. It will be published jointly by Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce; and Farrar, Straus and Co. It will be the first publication venture for 
Farrar, Straus and Co. 

OUR MERCHANT MARINE. — The United States now possesses the largest merchant 
marine in the world. With maritime leadership has come attendant obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. This maritime power should be used wisely, to achieve and maintain a 
balance between our own needs and our responsibilities to other countries. It is desirable 
that our citizens, and the school children who will be our future citizens, understand 
the value and importance of a strong merchant fleet in promoting the welfare of their 
country, from both an economic and security standpeiat. 

Charged by Congress with the fostering and developing of the Merchant Marine, the 
Maritime Commission is instituting a long-range educational program designed to explain 
the relationship between a sound Merchant Marine and our national economy and defense. 
Although the program is primarily intended for school use, it can be adapted for use in 
many other educational media such as house organs, union papers, club lectures. Study 
of the Merchant Marine can be introduced in courses on geography, history, transporta- 
tion, foreign trade, labor and industry, economics. To furnish background information on 
the composition, use, and problems of the Merchant Marine, the Maritime Commission is 
publishing a poster-letter called “Our Merchant Fleet.” The first issue serves as an in- 
troduction to a study of the Merchant Marine. Articles giving more detailed information 
on ships, ship-building, and ship operation will appear in later issues. . 


A TEACHING FILMS SURVEY.—A group of publishers is undertaking a survey of 
educational motion pictures and other visual aids to education. They include Harcourt, 
Brace and Company; Harper and Brothers; Henry Holt and Company; Houghton- Mifflin; 
Macmillan; Scholastic Magazine; and Scott, Foresman and Company. The purpose of this 
Teaching Films Survey is to evaluate effectiveness of visual aids and to explore the possi- 
bilities of correlation between films and textbooks. — The NewsLetter of the Bureau of 
Educational Research of Ohio University. 


SCHOLARSHIPS ARE BEING MADE AVAILABLE. — The most pretentious scholar- 
ship program of which we have heard is the one set up by the 1945 legislature in 
Florida — enacted unanimously as the result of a move which originated with laymen, by 
the way. In addition to the approximately 200 state scholarships of two hundred dollars 
each already in effect, the new law provides annually (1) five hundred scholarships at 
four hundred dollars each for students preparing to teach in Florida, and (2) the sum of 
two hundred thousand dollars to be used for summer school scholarships for teachers in 
service. Selection of recipients is made under regulations of the state department of educa- 
tion and is based upon demonstrated merit. One state college reports that “this program is 
responsible for quadrupling the number of men seeking to become teachers, nearly doubling 
the over-all enrollment in teacher education curricula.” Too new for results to be gauged, 
the Florida program will be watched with interest. An article by Edgar L. Morphet de- 
scribing the program in detail is scheduled for publication in an early 1946 issue of the 
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NEA Journal. Connecticut also has an ambitious state scholarship program. A legislative 
appropriation provides one hundred scholarships of $300 each to the state’s four teachers 
colleges, and place the responsibility of selecting recipients upon the colleges. The Newsletter 


of the American Council on Education. 


NATIONAL BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK. — National Boys and Girls Week will be ob- 
served in nearly every community in the United States from April 27 to May 4, 1946. 
The celebration will mark the 26th annual observance of this important youth event. 
With the theme, Building for Tomorrow with the Youth of Today, the program is de- 
signed to focus the attention of the public on the problems, interests, and recreations of 
youth, and on the part played by the home, church, school, and youth-serving organiza- 
tions in the development of character and good citizenship in growing boys and girls. 
The activities planned for the observance emphasize important factors in the growth of 
youth, including citizenship training, education, health and safety, tolerance and under- 
standing among nations and peoples, and membershio in boys’ and girls’ organizations. 
Daily programs suggested for the week include: “Parade Day” — Saturday, April 27; 
“Day in Church” — Sunday, April 28; “Day in Schools” — Monday, April 29; “Occupa- 
tions Day” — Tuesday, April 30; “Child Health Day” — Wednesday, May 1; “United 
Nations Day” — Thursday, May 2; “Day at Home” — Friday; May 3; and “Day of 
Recreation” — Saturday, May 4. Information about Boys and Girls Week, and helpful sug- 
gestions for carrying out the program of the week, including a poster and a Manual of 
Suggestions, may be obtained free of charge from the National Boys and Girls Week 
Committee, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


BUILDERS OF THE FUTURE. — Throughout the United States there are more than 
100,000 school boards and approximately 400,000 school board members. These citizens 
are the policy-making bodies in the local direction and planning of education, They are 
helping to build the future. Into the educational program of today must be built the 
potential elements of future flowering. Vision is one quality they must seek to build into 
today’s activities. 

Upon boards of education falls the task of leadership. They must have courage to plan; 
energy to set the machinery of education into full motion; and determination to defend 
public education against any forces that impede its constructive forward progress. What 
they do in the next year may make the difference of a decade, two or three years from 
now. Perhaps more than any other group, the board of education members have the op- 
portunity to shape the future of America. Their record in the past gives confidence for 
the future—The Public and Education, published by the National Education Association, 
January 7, 1946. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA SUMMER SESSION FOR FOREIGNERS. — The University 
of Havana announces its sixth Summer School Session for foreigners, designed especially 
for North American teachers and students, to be held from July 8 to August 17, 1946. 
Registration will be from July 1 to 6, 1946. Courses in the following subjects will be 
offered: Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced Spanish, Spanish Conversation, Method 
of Teaching Spanish, Spanish Pronounciation, Advanced Spanish Grammar, Commercial 
Spanish, Spanish literature, Hispanic American Literature, Latin American History, Social, 
Political, and Economic Science, Ethnography, Arts, Natural Science, and Cuban Folk Music. 
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Some courses in the above fields will be offered in English; the majority in Spanish. Extra- 
curricular lectures by Cuban and Latin American scholars; visits to public buildings, 
places of historic interest, sugar mill, tobacco plantation; country trips; cultural, sports, and 
social events shall be offered to those attending the Summer Session. Special courses will 
be offered in Medicine, in Technical Preparation for Teachers of English in Education, and 
for Professors of Physical Culture. These special courses have been organized primarily 
for Cubans, but may be partaken of by foreigners having a sufficient knowledge of Spanish. 
Further information may be obtained from Summer School, University of Havana, Havana, 


Cuba. 

Cuba is a step away from Florida. In prehistoric times what is now an island was probably 
a continuation of the mainland. Today spiritual and economic bonds bridge the go miles 
span of water between the Republic of Cuba and the United States. Yet racial and his- 
torical factors have made Cuba as exotic and different a country as Spain or France. 
The summer in Cuba is very tolerable. Statistics over a period of eighteen years show 
that the average temperature in July and August is 80.5 degrees Fahrenheit and never 
exceeds go. The evenings, even on the warmest days, are delightfully tempered by the 
prevailing winds. Various beautiful beaches can be easily reached from Havana. 

The University of Havana Summer School offers a unique opportunity to know a typical 
Latin American country, under the best auspice, without having to travel very far, and at 
the same time follow courses on a very wide field of subjects. The University of Havana 
is older than any university in the United States except Harvard and has grown in the 
course of centuries to be one of the largest in America, with an enrollment of over 15,000. 
Its equipment is modern and complete and its location, on an acropolis overlooking the 
city, is unequalled anywhere. Havana is easily accessible from Miami. Several planes a 
day cover in less than two hours the distance between Miami and Havana, and by summer 
there should be ships direct from New York as well as a boat between Miami and Havana. 
Students with a sufficient knowledge of Spanish will find a large number of courses 
available to them. Those who have no previous or an insufficient knowledge of Spanish 
will have an opportunity of being instructed in the language by competent professors 
and at the same time of taking courses in English which are also offered. Credits are accepted 
by leading colleges and universities in the United States. 
Students room in approved private homes or in_ hotels. 
$250 and $350 including transportation and fees at the rate of $25 to $60 for full regis- 
tration and additional fees of $2 for social activities and $3 for matriculation. 


Expenses fluctuate between 


PAN AMERICAN DAY, 1946.—Plans for the observance of Pan American Day, April 
14, have been announced by the Pan American Union. This date will mark the sixteenth 
consecutive celebration of the anniversary. Pan American Day was established in 1930 to 
commemorate the founding of the Pan American Union on April 14, 1890, and to pay 
tribute to the continued solidarity of its member nations. By presidential proclamations, it 
has been set aside as an official holiday in all 21 of the American Republics. The slogan 
selected to keynote the 1946 observance of Pan American Day is Free and United — the 


Americas Go Forward. 

Literature prepared for distribution by the PAU includes two booklets dealing, respective- 
ly, with the political and economic aspects of the Inter-American system in the postwar 
era. On the scholastic level, there is a student-teacher manual containing diversified material 
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designed to aid school groups planning local observance of Pan American Day. A three- 
color poster, featuring the 1946 slogan, is also available. 

All material is published, separately, in English, in Spanish, and in Portuguese. Requests 
for the booklets and the poster should be addressed to the office of the Counselor, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D.C., specifying the language or languages and number 
of copies desired, chosen from the following titles: The Inter-American System; Postwar 
Economic Welfare in the Americas; Know Your Neighbor; Manual for Students and 
Teachers, and Suggestions for Pan American Day Observance, and a poster. 


SEAWEED FISHING PROVIDES PROFIT FOR KURNELL YOUTH. — Youngsters who 
fish at Kurnell (near Sydney, New South Wales) don’t care if they do come home without 
fish as long as they've got a good bag of seaweed. The red-brown seaweed that these 
boys seek so eagerly contains agar-agar, a vital material in the bactriological diagnosis 
of disease. It is also a food used extensively in meat preparations. Before the war, Au- 
stralia imported all her agar-agar supplies from Japan. Its current shortage has skyrocketed 
the pre-war price of L-700 ($2,275) a ton to L-2,800 ($9,100) a ton. It’s little wonder 
the Kurnell youth are busy “scrounging” around the rocks and dragging the bay for red- 


brown seaweed at six cents a pound. 


STUDY SHOWS PROPORTION OF “DROPOUT”. — The following table prepared by 
the research department of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, School System shows a picture of mem- 
bership losses by grades from second to twelfth inclusive beginning with the value 100 
assigned to the second grade. For example, the ratio in 1920-21 between twelfth grade 
pupils and second grade pupils was 21.2 to 100. There is not much difference in this 
ratio between 1920-21 and 1928-29, but there is considerably increased holding power 
indicated by the later periods shown, 1935-36 and 1944-45. Varying birthrate, deaths, 
and migrating population affect the stability of the figures. However, relative shifting from 
one period of time to another is highly significant and has some implications. One con- 
sideration is that in 1920-21, approximately two thirds of the graduating high-school 
pupils were contemplating college entrance. This is no longer true, however. 


RATIO OF HIGHER GRADES TO GRADE TWO MAJORITY SCHOOLS 





Grade 1920-21 1928-29 1935-36 1944-45 
100. ‘ 100. 100. 100. 
100.5 89.6 102.6 98.2 

86.7 77.7 103.9 101.7 
85.3 67.9 103.1 92.2 
82. 71.1 96.1 92.7 
75.1 59.7 95-9 93-4 
54.8 55.2 88.4 81.9 
54.8 55.9 88.4 81.9 
32.6 55-6 81.3 74.6 
25.2 29.9 71.5 65.2 
21.2 24.6 55.8 56.3 





STUDYING JAPAN’S EDUCATIONAL NEEDS.—Sometime ago General MacArthur re- 
quested the War Department to send an advisory educational group to Japan to study 
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the educational system and to make recommendations for needed changes in the school 
program. At the suggestion of the War Department, the Department of State invited 
twenty-four educators to serve as members of this group, with Dr. George D. Stoddard, 
Commissioner of Education of New York States, as chairman. Dr. Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary of the National Education Association of the United States, was invited 
to serve on this advisory commission with the Executive Committee. The members of 
the advisory group left Washington the latter part of February. They flew to Hamilton 
Field, near San Francisco, then to Hickam Field, Honolulu, where they spent a half-day 
discussing the Japanese educational problem with some of the leading educators in Hawaii 
who have been working for many years with Americans of Japanese ancestry. From 
Honolulu they flew to Johnston Island, then to Kwajalein, and to Guam, and from Guam 
to the Atsuge airfield near Tokyo. 

One month was spent studying the school system of Japan from nursery school through 
the graduate school. A report of the group was submitted to General MacArthur before 
they left Japan. All parts of it which he adopts will be put into effect when the new 
term of school opens in April. These recommendations should have a very beneficial 
effect in helping to make a democratic country of Japan over a long period of years. 


THE THREE-YEAR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, INCLUDING GRADES SEVEN, EIGHT, 
AND NINE. — Some Advantages 

The common integrating general education of the elementary school can be 
continued with larger and better co-ordinated units. 

The organization is well adapted to meet the individual needs of pupils. 

The transition for pupils from the elementary to the high school is less abrupt. 
It provides an opportunity for wider participation in extracurricular activities. 


It makes possible a better guidance program. 
It makes possible an experience curriculum developed in terms of social and 


AY EYP 


psychological principles. 
. It provides for a more homogeneous grouping of pupils. 
8. It makes possible better trained teachers for special areas. 


N 


Some Criticisms 


1. It is more expensive. 
It may be nothing more than an administrative organization with little real 


5. 
reorganization within the educational program. 

3. The transition from elementary school to junior high school is just as abrupt. 

4. It is not well adapted to rural communities. 


The Six-Year High School, Including Grades Seven to Twelve. — Some Advantages 
It makes possible the common and economical use of special equipment and rooms. 


I. 
It is more economical to house both units in one large building. 


2 

3. It is possible to employ better personnel and provide more specialized services. 

4. The transition from junior to senior high school is more natural with greater 
articulation between the two schools. 

5. It is possible to have a much broader curricular and extracurricular program. 

6. Teachers will have opportunity to become better acquainted with the pupils and 


to know them as individuals because of their longer association with them. 
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Some Criticisms 

1. There is a wide variation among pupils in ages, and physical, mental, and social 
maturity. 

There is likely to be less opportunity for the younger pupils to develop individual 
- leadership in the school group. 

3. All pupils of all age and grade groups are not provided with equal opportunity 

to participate in school activities. 

4. It begins specialization and departmentalization too early. 

It is important to remember that the administrative organization is not the really 
important thing — it is the program that is offered. It is possible to have a good or poor 
program regardless of the form of administrative unit. It is much easier, however, for 
good teachers, working with good equipment in a modern building, to do a much more 
effective job than when these conditions are lacking. 

During the transition period, many variations of the types of organization discussed 
above, will prevail. For example, in some places the seventh grade, or even the eighth 
grade, will be housed in the elementary school building, with the remaining grade or 
grades in the high school. It is recognized that this and other variations will be necessary 
in many instances. It is hoped, however, that we will move forward in terms of an over- 


Ne 


all plan as rapidly as possible. 

In many places, the present school unit includes the elementary and high school. 
When this organization exists, the value of the expanded program need not be lost. 
In fact, the organization lends itself to the building of a very fine continuous and unified 
program of education.” — The Towson Conference Report, The Maryland Teacher, No- 
vember, 1945, page 12. 


PI LAMBDA THETA, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR WOMEN IN EDUCATION, is 
again this year announcing the granting of two awards of $400 each for significant research 
studies on “Professional Problems of Women.” These awards will be made on or before 
August 15, 1946. An unpublished study may be submitted on any aspect of the professional 
problems and contributions of women, either in education or in some other field. Among 
others, studies of women’s status, professional training, responsibilities and contributions to 
education and to society, both in this country and abroad, will be acceptable. No study 
granted an award shall become the property of Pi Lambda Theta, nor shall Pi Lambda Theta 
in any way restrict the subsequent publication of a study for which an award is granted, 
except that Pi Lambda Theta shall have the privilege of inserting an introductory state- 
ment in the printed form of any study for which an award is made. A study may be 
submitted by any individual, whether or not engaged at present in educational work, or 
by any chapter or group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. Three copies of the final 
report of the completed research study shall be submitted to the Committee on Studies 
and Awards by July 1, 1946. Information concerning the awards and the form in which 
the final report shall be prepared will be furnished upon’ request. All inquiries should 
be addressed to Bess Goodykoontz, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C., Chairman 
of the Committee on Studies and Awards. Last year three persons tied for the two 
awards and the Committee recommended that the National Board of Pi Lambda Theta 
authorize three awards of $300 each. They were granted to Miss M. Gladys Scott for 
Survey of Vocational and Professional Plans and Interests of High School Girls and Col- 
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lege Women; Josephine J. Williams for Lay Attitudes Toward Women Physicians; and 
Mary Lichliter for Social Obligations and Restrictions Placed upon Women Teachers. 


WHAT IS A GOOD HIGH SCHOOL? — The committee likewise provides a definition: 


1. 
2. 


6. 


“NI 


It is efficiently organized and capably and democratically administered. 
It has a comprehensive and well-organized guidance program through which boys 
and girls are assisted in analyzing their problems and making the right decisions 
in the choice of subjects and courses. 
It serves as a center for adults as well as for youth. It is a community institution, 
an integral and important part of the community, and not merely a_ building 
in the community. It is used the year around, in the evening as well as during 
the school day, for community improvement, community recreation, and com- 
munity education. 
It has adequate library facilities and resources to meet the needs and fit the 
reading interests and tastes of widely differing youth and adults. 
It has a comprehensive, well-organized student-activity program through which 
youth receive direct and constant training in the ways and processes of democratic 
group living, and enjoy opportunities for the development of initiative, leader- 
ship, followership, and good citizenship. 
It has an able, alert, and progressive corps of teachers led by an efficient, profes- 
sionally minded and professionally equipped principal, who, though he recognizes 
that a smooth-running organization is essential to efficiency and that due attention 
must be paid to routine and detail, does not lose sight of the fact that the most 
important thing that goes on in a school is the training and education of youth 
and that the most important responsibility of the principal is constructive and 
creative professional leadership and supervision of his teaching corps. 
It has a student enrollment large enough to make practicable a school building 
and a corps of teachers adequate to offer the equipment, the facilities, and the 
courses of study that will fit the needs, the capacities and the interests of all 
the pupils enrolled in the school. (Included among the essential physical facilities 
may be mentioned: library room, music room, auditorium, gymnasium, cafeteria, 
and adequate playground.) Each county should study its present educational setup 
carefully and should make a detached analysis and inventory of its obvious edu- 
cational needs and weaknesses. We have been teaching many things in our 
secondary schools that are not related to the life-needs of a large percentage of 
the pupils. We are in many schools requiring of the nonacademic pupil a 
curriculum program consisting in large parts of college-preparatory subjects. We 
are teaching subjects because of tradition, because of the pressure of college en- 
trance requirements, or perhaps, because these subjects are supposed to possess 
within themselves some peculiar power and potency for training the mental facili- 
ties. We are not only teaching whole subjects that are ill-adapted to the intel- 
lectual capacity, interest, and probable future needs of many pupils taking these 
subjects. We are spending time and placing emphasis on parts of subjects that are 
of relatively minor importance and placing inadequate emphasis, or neglecting 
altogether, aspects of subjects that are closely related to the real business of living. 
This is especially true in the small high school having a pupil enrollment of 
200 or fewer. (It may be mentioned incidentally here that in the eastern section 
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of the state more than half of the high schools have an enrollment under 100.) 
It may also be true, though to a more limited degree, in larger high schools 
where the teachers are not sufficiently acquainted with the world in which we live 
that they do not clearly see what children and youth need to fit them to meet 
life’s responsibilities and duties. In a large high school, it may be said these 
deficiencies are possible; in a small high school they are inevitable. It is simply 
impossible for a small high school to offer a program of such a nature as to 
justify the statement that it reaches all, or even a majority of the pupils it 
enrolls. It can not provide the facilities, the resources, or the equipment necessary 
for the maintenance and the conservation of health and physical fitness, to say 
nothing of other vital educational needs and services. — The Towson Conference 
Report, T/:e Maryland Teacher, November, 1945, pages 14-15. 


DISCUSS TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION OF SCHOOL CUSTUDIANS 
AND ENGINEERS—A conference requested by the nonteaching public school 
employees and attended by persons representing the various educational interests 
throughout the state was held in Lansing, Michigan. The purpose of the confer- 
ence was to discuss the training and upgrading of schoo] custodians and engineers, 
with the certification of such personnel the ultimate consideration. The confer- 
ence recommended that the Superintendent of Public Instruction appoint a con- 
tinuing committee to study the various problems involved in such training and 
certification — News of the Week, Dec. 1945. 

TELEVISION FOR HOMES.—Television today is really only an infant, there be- 
ing 6 commercial stations on the air—with not more than 7,000 receiving sets in 
place. But in the near future we have every reason to believe that television will 
be received in tens of thousands of homes. And ultimately we can expect color 
television with high definition pictures.—School Life, Dec. 1945. 

P.T.A, COUNCIL AND HIGH SCHOOLS PRESENT RADIO SERIES FOR 
SCHOOL YEAR.—The Tulsa, Oklahoma, Parent-Teacher Council, in co-operation 
with the four senior high schools has planned an eight-months series of weekly 
radio programs on local stations, dealing with youth problems. Students of the 
city’s high schools—Central, Rogers, Webster, Booker T. Washington—discuss 
youth problems of guidance in fifteen-minute broadcasts each week. This began 
with the first week in October. Station KOME is donating the time. Each of the 
four schools conducts one program a month. Keynoting the discussion is the cen- 
tral idea of the function of the home, the school, the social agencies, and the 
community with regard to youth problems. Each teacher assists in publicizing the 
announcements concerning the series of programs.—Tulsa School Review. 


MUSIC EDUCATION IMPROVES QUALITY OF LIVING.—Music can satisfy 
some of the most basic human needs. The instinctive craving for beauty, the ne- 
cessity for a vital and wholesome emotional expression and a constructive use of 
dynamic emotional drives, the need for understanding one’s environment and for 
relaxation from the tensions it creates, the desire for satisfying social relation- 
ships through sharing rich experiences with one’s fellows, the aspiration to no- 
bility and idealism, the natural urge to find contact with a spiritual force beyond 
one’s self and to become identified with it—all these are important to the well- 
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being of every individual. These are the qualities of mind and spirit which have 
led men to develop great religion, great art, and idealistic forms of government. 
They are values which must be nurtured in a democratic society, and as music 
serves them it strengthens the democratic ideal. By its very nature, music 
intensifies and emotionalizes these values so that through music the best thoughts 
of our minds may become the deepest desires of our hearts.—California Journal, 
Oct. 1945, 

EDUCATION IN CHILE.—Schools in Chile are divided into primary, secondary, 
and university levels, as are those in the United States, but the primary schools 
cover six years only. The secondary level is that of the “Humanidades” or hu- 
manities, which corresponds to a term often encountered in educational circles 
in North America. The secondary level also comprises six years. A college course 
may be undertaken only after successful completion of an examination termed 
“Bachillerade Humanidados.” The length of time devoted to study in college 
varys with the course selected, and is as much as seven years for medicine or en- 
gineering.—Classroom Clipper, Oct. 1945. 


A NEW DEVICE.—The Manhattan High School of Aviation Trades of New 
York City is constantly striving to improve its attendance. One of the newest 
devices, one only recently instituted, is the “buddy system.” The basic purpose of 
the latter is to provide a definite orientation for the entering student. Each 
senior takes one or two freshmen under his wing, offering guidance and advice on 
school matters. One of the things emphasized by the seniors is good attendance. 
Thus the student is made “attendance conscious’ almost as soon as he enters 
the school. Within a month of the start of the term, a special evening program 
is arranged to which the new students, their “buddies,” and their parents are in- 
vited. This is quite a gala occasion, and includes a tour of the school shops, 
especial exhibitions of schoolwork, ete. It concludes with a special assembly. 
Here, the principal and supervisors acquaint the parents with the work of the 
school, its aims, functions, and operations. Among other things, the principal 
emphasizes the importance of good attendance, explains the absentee check-up 
procedure, and requests the active co-operation of the parents. Thus, from the 
very start, parents as well as students become “attendance conscious.” The im- 
portance of home co-operation in this matter cannot be overemphasized.—High 
Points, Sept. 1945. 

PUPIL PARTICIPATION.—A stage production of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica (Chicago) classroom film “Leaves” was presented by five New York City 
high-school students before the annual convention of the New Jersey Education 
Association in Atlantic City last December. The program which the youngsters 
reproduced in stage form was originally broadcast over CBS television station 
WCBW, New York, as part of the educational series “The World We Live In,” 
presented jointly by Britannica Films and CBS. The film deals with photosyn- 
thesis, the process by which green leaves manufacture food for plants and, indi- 
rectly, for all living things. 

INCREASE IN GUIDANCE PRACTICE SHOWN.—A recent survey of 95 per 
cent of North Carolina high schools shows that guidance practices have increased 
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during the past three years. On a comparison of the percentage of schools in the 
state as to their participation in eight guidance practices, the survey shows that 
77.2 per cent of the schools used cumulative records in 1944-45, whereas only 
63.6 per cent used these forms in 1942-43. As to individual counseling the increase 
was from 62.3 per cent in 1942-43 to 75.0 per cent in 1944-45. Percentage changes 
during these two years in other guidance practices were as follows: tests from 
30.7 per cent to 54.0 per cent; file of occupational information from 46.8 per cent 
to 45.3 per cent; file on training opportunities, from 25.4 per cent to 50 per 
cent; occupations course, from 15.3 per cent to 22.5 per cent; placement efforts, 
from 43.5 per cent to 52.8 per cent; and follow-up, from 36.0 per cent to 37.1 per 
cent.—North Carolina Public School Bulletin, Oct. 1945. 


COLOR SLIDES SHOWING LIFE IN OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS.— 
Kodachrome slides, more than 1,500 in number, showing life in Central and South 
American Republics, are now available on loan to schools and colleges through the 
Division of International Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. The slides are in natural color, 2 x 2 inches in size, and may 
be projected from a standard size slide projector. Sets of slides for 33 different 
titles are now available for free loan on request. Each set will be accompanied 
by teachers’ notes giving information relating to the subject shown on each slide. 
Slides are mounted between glass and shipped in a small wooden box. The loan 
period is 3 weeks. The borrower assumes the responsibility for the safe return 
by parcel post of each set borrowed. For a list of the titles of the 33 sets of slides 
and other information write to U. 8. Office of Education, Division of Interna- 
tional Educational Relations, American Republics Section, Washington 25, D. C. 


ARE YOU SEEKING SPEAKERS ?—Program chairmen seeking speakers for 
school assemblies or forum meetings can find sources of lectures and discussion 
leaders on almost every subject imaginable by using the new directory of 156 
national organizations entitled Where to Get Speakers and Discussion Leaders 
(19 pp., mimeo single copies, 50c) just published by the Program Information Ex- 
change, 41 Maiden Lane. New York 7, New York. Although complete in itself, the 
Cumulative Directory constitutes a detailed supplement to Here’s How It’s 
Done, a popular education guide by Florence B. Widutis, published by the Pro- 
gram Information Exchange in 1945, (Single copies $1.00). The Directory in 
Where to Get Speakers and Discussion Leaders, was prepared by the P.I.E. staff 
on the basis of a questionnaire survey of more than 900 national organizations. 
The Cumulative Directory is issued periodically seven to ten times a year. ($5.00 
yearly). Subscribers receive in addition to the Cumulative Directory, the monthly 
Program Information Bulletin, a lively guide to current materials, to successful 
methods of popular education and to controversial national and international is- 
sues; a copy of Here’s How It’s Done, a 74-page Popular Education Guide. and 
the privilege of being placed on the mailing lists of some eighty organizations 
represented in the Program Information Exchange for free material and announce- 
ments. For an additional fee subscribers may also receive an individual consul- 
tation servce by correspondence or interview. 
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STUDENT LIFE is 
rated as one of the best 
one hundred of the 
5,982 magazines pub- 
lished in the United 
States. 853 
The Wilson Library Ne 
Bulletin, published by Hr, 
the H, W. Wilson Com- 
pany, has just an- 
nounced that Laura K. 
Martin, Chairman cf 
the Evaluation Com- 
mittee of the American 
Asscciation of School 
Librarians, in her new 
book, Magazines for 
High-School Libraries, 
places STUDENT 
LIFE among the top one hundred magazines for 
high schcols. We quote Miss Martin’s appraisal. 





STUDENT LIFE (School and Club Activities). As 
the publication of an eminent group of educators who 
are working through many channels to create condi-  & 
tons which will foster more effective educational ex- 
periences, this magazine has real significance. Its 

stated purpose is: “To encourage better practices in student activities in secondary 
schools, and to provide an outlet for student creative writing, art, and 
photography.” Information tests on current events are genuinely sitmulating, and 
honor society news is given regularly, as are book and moving picture reviews. 
Summer work in field, factory, and resort is described. Appearance is made attractive 
with excellent paper and clear, live photographs. All articles except guest editorials 
are written by students, and members of the student advisory board are widely rep- 
resentative of sections of the United States, Publishers offer a very low price for 
groups of three or more subscriptions. 

STUDENT LIFE is probably first choice in this group, for its evidence of familiarity 
with the underlying purposes of extra-curricular activities, its encouragement of stu- 
dent reporting, and its variety of enterprises, 


Does your school subscribe for STUDENT LIFE? Ycur school will want the 
best of the school magazines. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. If you subscribe now, you will receive STUDENT LIFE 
during the entire school year of 1946-1947. The remaining issues of the pres- 
ent school year will be sent free. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR STUDENT LIFE 








STUDENT LIFE 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 

I wish to subscribe to SrupENT Lire for one year (8 issues). I enclose the 
DO i soisreiccisersctesoncpentonnces BD  ceeetsictecroses subscription(s) on the following basis: 
(1) Special rate, three or more copies in a single wrapper, 50 cents a year for each 

subscription. 
(] Single subscription for one year, $1.00. 
Name ........ erred , sees tneousnskassneaisesessconpabetenroonseseoter cuseot Siesesensursinantated 
School School connection 
Add re88  ..--.--ene-econveeesnneeernssensnsessnnessnnseennnscsennsssussennnnsennnsssnnnssssnasersanecsnasscensssnenssessnss tenets 
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Textbooks and Professional Books:— 

Aviation Education Source Book. New York 18: Hastings House, 67 West 44th Street. 
1946. 1400 pages, 8%” x 11”. $8.00. This volume is an educational document. It 
is a source book for use by educators in preparing text materials and curricular out- 
lines for youth attending the elementary and junior high schools of the United States. 
The volume first establishes a curriculum pattern with as great universality of accept- 
ance as possible, then fills in the pattern with appropriate experiences from aviation. 
The book is dedicated to the task of providing educators with a body of aviation 
content so selected, organized, and translated that the educators can quickly revise 
their curricular outlines and instructional materials to include the best from aviation. 
Youngsters to the number of 4,250 were personally interviewed by trained guidance 
research workers to determine the scope of their interests in the airplane and every- 
thing connected with it. A complete summary of the students’ questions, classified 
by grade level, is included, along with a careful analysis of their bearing on the 
subject fields around which the book is written. The writers analyzed the existing 
texts and visual aids in each of five subject-matter areas. As a result of this analysis, 
basie aims were adopted for the infusion of aviation in each subject. The materials 
were then organized for primary, intermediate, and junior high grades. 


BISHOP, D. G., and STARRATT, E. E. The Structure of Local Government. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: National Council for the Social Studies. 1945. 140 pp. 50c. This publi- 
cation is number one of a series of resource units for secondary-school teachers pub- 
lished for the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse 
University. It draws a broad picture of the chief patterns in this field and should 
prove an excellent source for teachers in directing students in the study of this im» 
portant area. It is divided into two parts—Part One, an analysis of the problem and 
Part Two, suggested teaching aids. Throughout the discussion there are excellent op- 
portunities to apply the general discussion to the local government and thus not only 
familiarize the student with the structure of his local government but also develop 
within him an interest in it which will lead to actual participation in its operation, 
thereby exemplifying his willingness to accept his individual responsibility to his gov- 


ernment and his concern for its improvement. 


BROWN, F. J. and ROUCEK, J. S. One America. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1945. 
Anyone who is at all interested in the background, contributions, and present 
It is broad 


$3.75. 
problems of American minority groups will find this book informative. 


in scope and not only studies the influence of American culture upon the minority 
group, but considers the influence of minority cultures upon America. It studies all 
minority groups and presents significant aspects and problems of each. Several groups, 
such ‘as Estonians and Latvians, are studied here for the first time in English. It 
analyzes not only the impact of America’s culture upon the minority group but also 
the effect of other cultures upon America. It treats the above functions systematically 
and with an inductive analysis of the social problems and conflicts arising from racial 


and cultural differentiation. 
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CONANT, W. H. Business Administration. New York 16: Gregg Publishing Co. 1945. 
335 pp. $2.00. This book is an intensely practical, concisely written text for auult 
and college students. It contains a management expert's first-hand knowledge and 
practical counsel on how to establish and manage a business—the kind of informa- 
tion and guidance needed by veterans and others desiring to go into business for 
themselves or aspiring to executive positions in business. Following an exposition 
of the fundamental principles on which all successful management is based, the 
author directs his attention to “Planning a Business” and to each of the major func- 
tions ot management: procurement, adding value; applying labor, pricing, marketing, 
and financing. Practical policies and procedures for performing each of these six 
functions are presented. Many successful business practices are also woven into the 
author's analysis and description of the duties and qualifications of twelve different 
types of business executives. The concluding chapters of the book give the student 
a perspective of product and service lines of business and an analysis of opportunities 
for new ventures in business. The book reflects the author’s years of participation in 
business as an executive, owner and operator of his own business, and _ professional 
management consultant. The principles and procedures of business administration 
presented in this text are being used today by successful business concerns of all 
types, product or service, large or small. 

CONANT, W. H. Letter Writing in Business. New York 16: Gregg Publishing Co. 1945. 

This book is a concise yet thorough treatment of business letters de- 


332 pp. $2.00. 
The contents of the book are practical from 


signed for college and adult students. 
cover to cover, reflecting the experience of the author as a letter writer and business- 
man. At the outset of this text, the student is given a helpful overview of business 
letters—their importance and function in conducting modern business and their basic 
elements. Practical principles and fine points that create superior letters are then 
presented and applied to a wide variety of business letters, a total of ten different 
types: sales, purchasing, accounting, engineering, traffic, service, personnel, follow-up, 
The book is illustrated with more than 300 actual 


form letters, and circular letters. 
The author com- 


business letters taken from the files of going business concerns. 
contains 163 assignments (184 pp.) for the student—all of them correlated with the 


first 18 chapters of the text. It provides general instruction for the student and 


work sheets for completing all the assignments. 

CONGER, E. M. Ships of the Fleet. New York 10: Henry Holt and Co. 1945. 178 pp. 

$2.00. This is a comprehensive account for boys and girls of the ships of our Navy. 
The author describes each type of ship and boat from battleship to “alligator,” how 
it is armored and gunned, and what life aboard each is like; and she tells the part 
each plays in the Navy team and how they operate together in maneuvers. It is not 
only a factual description of the different ships, but also tells what they accomplish 
in the form of many stories of naval action and individual heroism from World 
War II. Here one finds such stories as the ones about the small auxiliary supply 
ship that bombarded Japanese shore installations, and the mine-sweepers that battled 
enemy tanks as they cleared a mine field within reach of their guns. 
Each branch of the Service is fully treated—submarine, amphibious landing force, 
air arm, Marines, Coast Guard, and the Seabees. A clear picture of the entire Navy 
is given, including the Navy train, the innumerable supply, auxiliary, and repair 
ships which have contributed so much to the Navy successes of the past war. 
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COOKE, D. C., Editor. Guide to Model Aircraft. New York 3: Robert M. McBride and 
Co. 1945. 287 pp. $3.00. One of the most wide-spread and most active hobbies is 
that of model airplane building, and according to the Academy of Model Aero- 
nautics there are more than 3,000,000 aircraft modelers in the United States alone. 
This book is a guide to better building, not a textbook overflowing with mathematic- 
al formulas and ponderous material concerning force arrangements, lift and drag 
factors, and related subjects. It is admitted that deep studies tend to make modeling 
a more perfect art and science, but at the same time they are too involved for the 
builder who is interested primarily in building and flying his models for relaxation 
and sport purposes. Beginner and intermediate model builders should find this book 
extremely helpful. The latest and most comprehensive nontechnical library of model 
information, it presents helpful and readily understandable material for the modeler 
who wishes to improve his workmanship, discover short cuts to better construction, 
and ascertain the answers to many puzzling questions. The accent in this guide is 


on how-to-build. 

Denver, Queen of Mountain and Plain. Denver: Denver Public Schools. 1945. 101 pp. 
This is a short history of Denver, originally prepared by the Colorado Writers’ Pro- 
gram of the WPA. It is the story of pioneers and their struggles. Used by pupils 
in the Denver junior high school, it should develop in them a real interest and pride 


in their great city. 

DOLCH, E. W. A Manual for Remedial Reading. Champaign, Ill: Garrard Press, 119- 
123 West Park Ave. 1945. 460 pp. $3.00. This is a complete rewriting of the author's 
former book and includes the experience of hundreds of teachers. The book deals 
with remediable cases which the teacher may succssfully help. It is planned to help 
the classroom teacher to understand the more difficult cases which need clinical aid 
as well as help her in the many other cases in which she can give immediate aid. 
The title of the 15 topics covered are: “The Poor Reader a Personality Problem,” 
“The Five Steps on Remedial Reading,” “Finding Out About the Child,” “How Well 
Does He Read,” “Remedial Reading in Primary Grades,” “Individual Remedial Read- 
ing,” “Special Difficulties,” “Poor Readers in Middle and Upper Grades,” “Remedial 
Reading in High School,” “Study Skills,” “Remedial Reading Programs,” ‘Remedial 
Work and the Parent,” “Testing and Remedial Reading,” and “Prevention” plus 


twenty-two pages of appendices. 

DONDO, MATHWRIN, and BREMAN, MORRIS. French for the Modern World. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1946. 379 pp. $1.84. The text for beginning French 
students in the secondary-school’ is divided into nine units. Each unit begins with 
a problem showing a definite need for a knowledge of French and ends in a solution 
of that problem and an application of the principles acquired. The review lessons 
and the various reading and conversation lessons also give emphasis to the principles 
of language study under consideration. Many of the techniques developed are 
utilized in the text. It is an attempt to tie up a French course with everyday life, 
breaking away from many of the traditional methods. 


FESSENDEN, S. A. Speech and the Teacher. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1946. 
290 pp. $2.50. This text is a basic course for prospective teachers, training them to 
use speech more effectively in all their classroom and extra-classroom work. It endeavors 
to relate teaching principles with speech principles. Three major aspects are de- 
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veloped: first, the speech of the teacher; second, the speech used by the teacher in 
teaching; and third the speech used by the teacher for professional growth. While 
it is not a text designed to prepare teacher of speech, prospective teachers of speech 
will find in it much to aid them in their future studies. In fact any teacher will 
find this book a source of real help to her in her daily classroom contacts. 


FISHER, M. J., and STARRATT, E. E. Parties and Politics in the Local Community. 


Washington 6, D. C.: National Council for the Social Studies. 1945. 143 pp. 50¢. 
This is the second unit in the Council's series of resource units for teachers, which 
present information relative to the economic, political, social, geographical, and 
historical aspects of community living. The first part devoted to an analysis of the 
problem and the second part containing suggestions for the teacher, present authori- 
tative materials that will be of real assistance to the busy teacher. This unit for teacher 
use stresses the functioning of these agencies in local government, and the operation 
of “invisible” government in this field. 


FOLEY, G. F. Sinbad of the Coast Guard. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1945. 157 


pp. $2.50. Sinbad is a lovable dog, who detests the reputation for greatness that he 
enjoys. His almost incredible adventures, recounted here, seem just to happen his 
way. Battles, hurricanes, and the rigors of life at sea have not dulled his preference 
for the bounding main. He loves to stand on the heaving deck of the cutter with the 
spray breaking over his wiry body. Sinbad is a salty dog. Appropriately, Sinbad’s 
story is told by a fellow member of the Coast Guard, while the fine, live pictures 
have been drawn by an outstanding official Coast Guard artist, George Gray. 


GARDINER, GLENN. How You Can Get A Job. New York: Harper and Bros. 1945. 


233 pp. $1.50. The book is designed for the use of the person seeking his first job, 
the skilled worker, the experienced executive, the technician, or the veteran looking 
for work. It suggests in definite terms the procedure he can use in bringing his 
qualifications to the attention of prospective employers and in selling his services 


convincingly. 


GARRISON, K. C. Psychology of Adolescence. Third Edition. New York 11: Prentice- 


Hall. 1945. 424 pp. $3.50. Human nature may not change but our knowledge of 
it becomes deeper and broader with each new study. That is why a psychology 
text must be revised even after it has proved itself by nation-wide adoption. In- 
tensive study of the field and actual teaching experience have resulted in this third 
edition. The text has been almost completely reorganized and rewritten. Three 
fourths of the chapters have been improved. New chapters have been added on 
such subjects as: Problems of Adolescents, Heterosexuality, The Adolescent at School, 
and The Adolescent and Democratic Society. As a result of teaching experience, the 
basic outline has been altered to: Introduction, Growth and Development During 
Adolescence, Adjustment of Adolescents, and Guidance of Adolescents. 


GILMORE, B. V. Beyond the Crystal Cave. Paterson 3, New Jersey: The Colt Press. 1945. 
164 pp. $2.50. This is a charming, exciting fantasy, that has for its setting the beauti- 
ful Islands of Bermuda—a picturesque story for children and grown-ups alike. 
Through its pages we follow the adventures of a small boy and a girl who, on a 
hot summer's day, enter the Crystal Cave and are prompted by curiosity to venture 
into a damp and rather mysterious tunnel. Suddenly they find themselves in a 


LE 
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world half-fantasy, half-Bermuda and where they meet many quaint little characters, 
some of whom are old friends of the children. 


GORMAN, HERBERT. The Wine of San Lorenzo. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 
1945. 472 pp. $3.00. This is the drama of two people locked in conflict—of per- 
sonal courage and sacrifice and the devotion of men under fire. There are the mem- 
orable episodes of battle as well as the fierce love of Juan and the girl that haunted 
his dreams, Dona Maria Catalina whom he met at Buena Vista. With the back- 
ground of the war with Mexico, it is a story of two lovers, an American boy, one 
of the few survivors of the massacre at the Alamo and the Dona Maria Catalina. 


INGLIS, R. B.; COOPER, A. C.; APPENHEIMER, CELIA; and BENET, W. R. Adven- 
tures in English Literature. Fourth Edition. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1946. 775 pp. $2.48. The book represents all types of the literature of the British 
from the earliest time to the present. In it are included not only the works of the 
outstanding writers of this nation but also those of contemporary. writers of major 
importance. The arrangement throughout and the selections included should arouse 
the student's interest in the English point of view and accordingly motivate the in- 
tensive effort required to read the work of the early periods of English literature. 
The selections are classified according to periods and include all types of writings. 
Each period contains an introductory discussion of the general historical and social 
trends within it with emphasis upon social and cultural influences secured through 
the selections made. The suggestions for study, and the numerous other aids are 
cleverly interwoven with the whole material rather than placed as separate parts of 


the divisions of the book. 


JAMES, MARQUIS. The Cherokee Strip. New York: The Viking Press. 1945. 194 pp. 
$3.00. The scene is a section of the Indian lands that were opened to white settle- 
ment in 1893 and became a part of Oklahoma. The story centers around the town 
of Enid where the author grew up hearing the stories of the famous Run to stake 
out claims, other stories real and fanciful such as those about the Comanches, the 
Kiowas, and the Cherokees, about desperadoes, the cattle drivers of the Chisholm Trail, 
the pony express, prospecting for gold, the Ranger, and many other stories that are 
characteristic of frontier life. It is a story that anyone will enjoy reading, the story 
of the young, exciting days of our Southwest, while only two or three generations ago, 


that have already vanished. 


LENGYEL, EMIL. America’s Role in World Affairs. New York: Harper and Bro. 1946. 
318 pp. $1.60. The book presents the historical background of American foreign 
policy as vital for a full understanding of the problems of today or tomorrow. It 
deals with a phase of modern life which contains many problems. The student is 
taught to recognize how he as an individual is affected and how his decisions affect 
other people. It has a concise and authentic source of information on a large part 
of America’s participation in foreign affairs. 


LEWIS, D. C., and PACELLA, B. L. Modern Trends In Child Psychiatry. New York 11: 
International Universities Press, Inc. 1946. $6.00. There is an urgent need today 
for early recognition and treatment of psychiatric conditions in the infant, child, and 
adolescent. This book constitutes a survey of significant trends and findings in child 
psychiatry and guidance which are of vital importance to the health of the nation. 
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veloped: first, the speech of the teacher; second, the speech used by the teacher in 
teaching; and third the speech used by the teacher for professional growth. While 
it is not a text designed to prepare teacher of speech, prospective teachers of speech 
will find in it much to aid them in their future studies. In fact any teacher will 
find this book a source of real help to her in her daily classroom contacts. 


FISHER, M. J., and STARRATT, E. E. Parties and Politics in the Local Community. 
Washington 6, D. C.: National Council for the Social Studies. 1945. 143 pp. 50¢. 
This is the second unit in the Council’s series of resource units for teachers, which 
present information relative to the economic, political, social, geographical, and 
historical aspects of community living. The first part devoted to an analysis of the 
problem and the second part containing suggestions for the teacher, present authori- 
tative materials that will be of real assistance to the busy teacher. This unit for teacher 
use stresses the functioning of these agencies in local government, and the operation 
of “invisible” government in this field. 


FOLEY, G. F. Sinbad of the Coast Guard. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1945. 157 
pp. $2.50. Sinbad is a lovable dog, who detests the reputation for greatness that he 
enjoys. His almost incredible adventures, recounted here, seem just to happen his 
way. Battles, hurricanes, and the rigors of life at sea have not dulled his preference 
for the bounding main. He loves to stand on the heaving deck of the cutter with the 
spray breaking over his wiry body. Sinbad is a salty dog. Appropriately, Sinbad’s 
story is told by a fellow member of the Coast Guard, while the fine, live pictures 
have been drawn by an outstanding official Coast Guard artist, George Gray. 


GARDINER, GLENN. How You Can Get A Job. New York: Harper and Bros. 1945. 
233 pp. $1.50. The book is designed for the use of the person seeking his first job, 
the skilled worker, the experienced executive, the technician, or the veteran looking 
for work. It suggests in definite terms the procedure he can use in bringing his 
qualifications to the attention of prospective employers and in selling his services 
convincingly. 

GARRISON, K. C. Psychology of Adolescence. Third Edition. New York 11: Prentice- 
Hall. 1945. 424 pp. $3.50. Human nature may not change but our knowledge of 
it becomes deeper and broader with each new study. That is why a psychology 
text must be revised even after it has proved itself by nation-wide adoption. In- 
tensive study of the field and actual teaching experience have resulted in this third 
edition. The text has been almost completely reorganized and rewritten. Three 
fourths of the chapters have been improved. New chapters have been added on 
such subjects as: Problems of Adolescents, Heterosexuality, The Adolescent at School, 
and The Adolescent and Democratic Society. As a result of teaching experience, the 
basic outline has been altered to: Introduction, Growth and Development During 
Adolescence, Adjustment of Adolescents, and Guidance of Adolescents. 


GILMORE, B. V. Beyond the Crystal Cave. Paterson 3, New Jersey: The Colt Press. 1945. 
164 pp. $2.50. This is a charming, exciting fantasy, that has for its setting the beauti- 
ful Islands of Bermuda—a picturesque story for children and grown-ups alike. 
Through its pages we follow the adventures of a small boy and a girl who, on a 
hot summer's day, enter the Crystal Cave and are prompted by curiosity to venture 
into a damp and rather mysterious tunnel. Suddenly they find themselves in a 
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world half-fantasy, half-Bermuda and where they meet many quaint little characters, 
some of whom are old friends of the children. 


GORMAN, HERBERT. The Wine of San Lorenzo. New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 
1945. 472 pp. $3.00. This is the drama of two people locked in conflict—of per- 
sonal courage and sacrifice and the devotion of men under fire. There are the mem- 
orable episodes of battle as well as the fierce love of Juan and the girl that haunted 

his dreams, Dona Maria Catalina whom he met at Buena Vista. With the back- 

ground of the war with Mexico, it is a story of two lovers, an American boy, one 
of the few survivors of the massacre at the Alamo and the Dona Maria Catalina. 








INGLIS, R. B.; COOPER, A. C.; APPENHEIMER, CELIA; and BENET, W. R. Adven- 
tures in English Literature. Fourth Edition. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1946. 775 pp. $2.48. The book represents all types of the literature of the British 
from the earliest time to the present. In it are included not only the works of the 
outstanding writers of this nation but also those of contemporary. writers of major 
importance. The arrangement throughout and the selections included should arouse 
the student's interest in the English point of view and accordingly motivate the in- 
tensive effort required to read the work of the early periods of English literature. 
The selections are classified according to periods and include all types of writings. 
Each period contains an introductory discussion of the general historical and social 
trends within it with emphasis upon social and cultural influences secured through 
the selections made. The suggestions for study, and the numerous other aids are 
cleverly interwoven with the whole material rather than placed as separate parts of 

the divisions of the book. 
















JAMES, MARQUIS. The Cherokee Strip. New York: The Viking Press. 1945. 194 pp. 
$3.00. The scene is a section of the Indian lands that were opened to white settle- 
ment in 1893 and became a part of Oklahoma. The story centers around the town 
of Enid where the author grew up hearing the stories of the famous Run to stake 
out claims, other stories real and fanciful such as those about the Comanches, the 
Kiowas, and the Cherokees, about desperadoes, the cattle drivers of the Chisholm Trail, 
the pony express, prospecting for gold, the Ranger, and many other stories that are 
characteristic of frontier life. It is a story that anyone will enjoy reading, the story 
of the young, exciting days of our Southwest, while only two or three generations ago, 
that have already vanished. 


LENGYEL, EMIL. America’s Role in World Affairs. New York: Harper and Bro. 1946. 
318 pp. $1.60. The book presents the historical background of American foreign 
policy as vital for a full understanding of the problems of today or tomorrow. It 
deals with a phase of modern life which contains many problems. The student is 
taught to recognize how he as an individual is affected and how his decisions affect 
other people. It has a concise and authentic source of information on a large part 
of America’s participation in foreign affairs. 


LEWIS, D. C., and PACELLA, B. L. Modern Trends In Child Psychiatry. New York 11: 
International Universities Press, Inc. 1946. $6.00. There is an urgent need today 
for early recognition and treatment of psychiatric conditions in the infant, child, and 
adolescent. This book constitutes a survey of significant trends and findings in child 
psychiatry and guidance which are of vital importance to the health of the nation. 
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LYND, H. M. Field Work In College Education. New York 27: Columbia Press. 1945. 
316 pp. $2.75. A survey of the urgent postwar problems now confronting the col- 
leges, with an evaluation of field work as an integral part of a liberal arts education. 
Mrs. Lynd, co-author of Middletown and Middletown in Transition, establishes cer- 
tain criteria to aid in determining what actually defines a liberal college education in 
our time and to act as guideposts for the future. The book reviews briefly what 
has been done generally in the colleges in the way of field work, explaining some of 
the problems involved. Using the work done at Sarah Lawrence College in making 
use of field work as a part of the freshman orientation course, in the social sciences 
and in the development of a close college-community relationship, the author shows 
how field work develops the individual student and finally, how it can become an 
integral part of the college curriculum. 


GTTO, W. N., and FINNEY, N. S. Headlines and By-Lines. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. 1946. 453 pp. $1.80. The book contains three parts. Part One provides a 
complete program for the development of newspaper-reading skill and an under- 
standing of the American commercial newspaper as an institution. Part Two stresses 
the development of writing skill in journalistic forms. Part Three deals with the 
production of the high-school newspaper. In this section a mythical newspaper has 
been included as an aid in establishing desirable standards. The book will serve as 
a basic guide for those groups engaged in the production of a school paper as well as 


a textbook for a class in journalism. 


ROARK, ELDON. Memphis Bragabouts. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1945. 224 pp. $2.50. 
A profile of Memphis, Tennessee—its history, people, folkways, and all those eccentric 
and attractive characters who periodically come to town. Out of a multitude of stories 
grows a composite picture of this city, the Mecca, the culture of the middle south, 
odd and interesting, but at the bottom, not so different from the rest of the country. 
This book projects against the background and shiboliths of the South, stories which 
will hold especial appeal for Southerners and a picture of life in America for all 


readers. 


SEAVER, C. H. Industry In America. New York: Harper and Bro. 1946, 335 pp. $1.60. 
The book presents three of the characteristics of the American way of life: it seeks 
the ideal that every individual has a real potential worth or mind and should have 
a chance to develop it and demonstrate it; it has the ideal of concern for the welfare 
of others; and each individual has a right to know the facts, to form his own opinion 
and to express his decisions as a text. This book should give to the pupil an excellent 
and interesting over-all view of American industry and thus be better able to reach 
right decisions through clear and sustained thinking upon problems with which every 
average citizen is confronted—decisions that he will appreciatively affect not only 
himself but the other people in this our America. 


SHARTLE, C. L. Occupational Information, Its Meaning and Application. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall. 1946. 304 Pages. $3.50. This book was written to meet the apparent 
need for an introduction to the development of occupational information and a de- 
scription of the uses of such information in industry, government, education, and 


community agencies. It is felt that the individual who develops or uses such in- 


formation should have a background of certain techniques and should be acquainted 
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with the uses not only in his particular specialty but also in related fields. The 
author has attempted to utilize as many examples as possible to illustrate various 
types of occupational information and their uses. He has also injected into the book 
some of his own experiences in studying occupations and in applying the results of 
such studies. It puts the spotlight on timely topics. Patterns of Occupations, Classi- 
fications, Job Analyses, Handicapped Workers, Occupational Families, Military to 
Civilian Occupations, and Entry Fields of Work are among the subjects discussed 
thoroughly. Students are provided with the latest authoritative information. The 
text is the result of 10 years of experience in the most extensive job analysis ever 
made. The volume is a careful integration of occupational information. 


STROUD, J. B. Psychology In Education. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1946. 


664 pp. $4.00. While this book is addressed to senior and graduate students it will 
be of real value to the school administrator and the teacher on the job. It presents 
a practical psychological treatment of the educative process, integrating and analyz- 
ing historical and experimental material, and emphasizing the social approach. It 
attempts to show how, and the extent to which, mental development is fostered by 
education. Its source materials have been drawn rather literally from investigations 
made in school situations as well as those conducted in psychological laboratories. 
It contains a considerable body of data drawn from sociology and cultural anthropol- 
ogy. Considerable space is devoted to the psychology of basic school subjects. A 
chapter is assigned to reading and a portion of one to language and number. Dis- 
cussions of such topics as the thought process, critical thinking, cultivation of the 
higher mental processes, guiding learning, and retention of what is learned in school 
are especially appropriate to the social studies and science. 


TEAGARDEN, F. M. Child Psychology for Professional Workers. New York: Prentice- 


Hall. 1946. $3.50. New studies, new statistics, new findings make each chapter fresh 
and contemporary. Many new examples from the author’s own intensive work at 
the University of Pittsburgh strengthen the text. This data is brought to bear upon 
the problems students face. The whole emphasis has been shifted from the labora- 
tory to the individual case. Topics included are: Effects of Irradiation on Germ 
Cells, Use of the Electronencephalograph for the Study of Inheritance of Mental 
Disease and Epilepsy, The Rh Blood Factor, The Public’s Wise and Unwise Interest 
in Adoption, The Value of “Expression” of Emotions, Constancy of the IQ, Follow- 
up Studies of Delinquents, Causes of Behavior Difficulties Including Home Relation- 
ships and Brain Damage, and Studies from Electronencephalograms of Stutterers. 
Over 600 new references, all since 1941, have been added to the bibliography. New 
charts, tables, and illustrations are included. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT MANUAL—1945. Second Edition. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. 


of Documents. 1945. 692 pp. $1.00. This manual contains sections dealing with every 
agency of the U. S. Government in the legislative, executive, and judicial branches. 
It also contains the Constitution of the United States. Each of these sections is an 
official statement covering the organization and functions of an agency‘and has been 
approved by the department or agency concerned. The Appendix A contains a list 
and description of the executive agencies and functions of the Federal Government 
abolished, transferred, or terminated subsequent to March 4, 1933. Appendix B is a 
list of representative publications of departments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. This particular volume has in one sense a certain historical value, since 
it is the final wartime -edition and thus pictures the activities of these agencies as 
they functioned just prior to V-J Day. The personnel listed in the Manual is as of 
September 20, 1945. This issue will be followed by a new one within the next 


several months. 


WEAVER, A. T., and BORCHERS, G. L. Speech. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


1946. 566 pp. $1.96. In this textbook, presented from the functional point of view, 
principles and practice are organized around the four major objectives formulated by 
a national committee of representative educators: self-realization, happy social rela- 
tionships, good citizenship, and economic efficiency. All fundamental skills in the 
management of action, voice, language, and meaning are presented in Part I. Pupil 
and teacher are provided with such explicit directions for the practical application 
of principles that through daily practice, specific speech skill may flower from the 
soil of knowledge. An abundance of drills provides selection for the individual needs 
of the pupils in a particular class. Illustrations are provided not only to make the 
book interesting to pupils but also to dramatize and clarify the treatment of prin- 
ciples and techniques. 

The book is planned for use in the senior high school. It is so organized that it 
may be adapted to a wide variety of circumstances and conditions. It offers suffi- 
cient material for a two-year course but it readily may be telescoped into a one-year 
or even a one-semester course. In schools where speech training is an integral part 
of other courses or where each teacher, without regard for traditional subject-matter 
boundaries, seeks to contribute what he can to the vital experiences of the student, 
this book offers the fundamental and specialized materials which will be required. 


WILSON, F. M. Procedures in Evaluating A Guidance Program. New York: Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1945. 210 pp. $2.66. A com- 


prehensive study of the functions of guidance and the factors which contribute to its 
success or failure, is contained in this book. Evaluation studies in the field are sum- 
marized, and a program of evaluation for use in surveying the guidance of a second- 
ary-school system is described. The various techniques of observation, interview, 
etc., are discussed in relation to their use in a guidance program. A program of 
self-evaluation for an individual school is developed. 


WOODRUFF, A. D. The Psychology of Teaching. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 


1946. 180 pp. $1.75. This is a basic text in educational psychology written in sim- 
ple terms, presenting all fundamental concepts. It is a short text, condensed, com- 
pact, sifting the many theories and schools of thought in the field of psychology to 
set forth those facts only on which good teaching rests. Here is also a laboratory 


course that applies facts to practical problems and attempts to make psychology func- 


tional for the teacher. 


Pamphiets, Maps. and Workbooks:— 

ACKERMAN, W. C. The Dimensions of American Broadcasting. New York: Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 1945. 18 pp. A systematic survey of the tides and trends of 
American broadcasting after a quarter of a century of radio. 
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America—A Nation of One People From Many Countries. New York 17: The Council 
against Intolerance in America, 17 E. 42nd Street. A wall chart (35” x 53”) at- 
tractively done in color showing distribution of people by countries in regions of the 
United States. 





American Answer to Intolerance. New York 17: Council against Intolerance in 
America, 17 E. 42nd St. 1945. 64 pp. An analysis of this material and international 
problem taking cognizance of the new factors that must be faced now and in the 
immediate years to come. This Teacher's Manual No. 1 for junior and senior high 
schools will furnish means by which teachers can help students in these postwar 
years to develop democratic attitudes toward all Americans. 































American Unity. New York 17: Council Against Intolerance in America, 17 E. 42nd St. 
A monthly, 24-page publication containing, exclusively, articles on racial conflict 
and economic discrimination. 


Anglo-American Financial and Commercial Agreements. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 

Government Printing Office. 1945. 12 pp. 5c. Statements of British and American 
representatives relating to lend-lease, reciprocal aid, surplus war property, claims, and 
loans. 


arizona Teachers’ Retirement System. Phoenix: Retirement System, 507 Luhrs Tower. 
1945. 24 pp. An analysis of the long-term adequacy of the various funds of the 
system to meet future pension payments. 


Atomic Energy, Published Material on. Washington 6, D. C.: National Committee on 
Atomic Information, 1621 K St. N.W. 1946. 9 pp. Mimeo. A bibliography of sources 
of information on atomic energy. 


BENEDICT, M. R. A Retirement System for Farmers. Washington, D. C.: National 
Planning Association. 1946. 42 pp. 25c. The recommendations of the Agriculture 
Committee on National Policy for measures to stabilize employment and incomes 
of wage workers in agriculture. 


Building the Peace. Washington, D. C.: Department of State. 1945. 4 pp. Foreign Affairs 
outline on our stake in relief and rehabilitation. 





CHING-KUN YANG. Meet the United States of America. New York 19: Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street. 1945. 184 pp. 50c. This handbook for 
foreign students in the United States tells the story of the experience of a young 
Chinese student who spent ten years in the United States during which time he was 
graduated from the University of Michigan. The book contains an analysis of 
American civilization and culture. It describes briefly all phases of our life— 
political, economic, social, cultural, and industrial. 


Controversy Between General Motors and the United Automobile Workers. Washington, 
D. C.: United States Government Printing Office. 1945. 32 pp. The remarks of the 
Honorable James E. Murray and the Honorable Glen H. Taylor in the: Senate of the 

United States on October 24, 1945 and November 6, 1945, respectively. 






DURBIN, BRICE. Portrait of a Basketball Player. Burns, Kansas: The author. 1945. 
28 pp. The mental qualities a basketball player should possess and the value of 
those qualities in his life’s work. 
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DUVALL, E. M. Building Your Marriage. New York: Public Affairs Cor.mittee. 1946. 
31 pp. 10c. Popularization of valid research findings by the National Conference on 


Family Relations. 

Education in Conservation of Soil and Water. Lincoln 9: Nebraska State Supt. of Public 
Instruction, Capitol Bldg. 1945. 48 pp. A suggested approach to the problem of 
education in soil and water conservation for elementary and secondary schools. A 
report of the Northern Great Plains Conservation Education Committee of the Soil 
Conservation Service of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Educational Services for Young Children. Washington 6, D.-C.: Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association. 1945. 56 pp. 10c. This pamphlet 
is concerned with the problem: what constitutes the best development and edu- 
cation for children from three through five years of age? It proposes that the edu- 
cational services be extended downward and that these extended services be closely 
integrated with the rest of the program of public education. 

GAER, JOSEPH. Higher Basic Wages and Salaries. Pittsburgh 22: United Steelworkers of 
America. 1945: 24 pp. Free. A discussion of this important matter written for the 
CIO Political Action Committee. 

Guidance—Personal and Vocational. Upper Montclair: New Jersey State Teachers College, 


1945. 48 pp. (mimeographed) 75c.. Annotated and classified bibliography. 


Health and Physical Fitness for All American Children and Youth. Washington, D. C.: 


Educational Policies Commission, 1945. 16 pp. 10c. A recommendation for nation- 
wide provision of a minimal program of health and physical fitness for every child. 


HELLER, ROBERT. Strengthening the Congress. Washington 6, D. C.: National Plan- 
ning Association. 1945. 41 pp. 25c. This report has been approved by the NPA 
Agriculture, Business, and Labor Committees. It is being used successfully by many 
high-school and college teachers of history and government because of its objectivity, 
clarity, and conciseness. The NPA report in its 14 integrated recommendations em- 
phasizes the necessity for a complete reorganization plan and warns that action must 
not be taken on a piecemeal basis. 

HUNT, D. L. The Life and Work of Charles Hoyt. Birmingham, Ala.: Birmingham 
Southern College. 1946. 40 pp. A useful reference on playwright Hoyt’s career. 


Letters to Dad. Washington, D. C.: Congress of Industrial Organizations. 1946. 24 pp. 


$25.00 per 1000. Homely, illustrated letters from a trade unionist son to his farmer 


father on labor troubles. 

Lifelong Learning—High-School Supervised Study by Correspondence, 1945-1946. Berke- 
ley 4: University of California, Extension Division. 1945. 44 pp. Free. A description 
of California’s supervised correspondence study program of high-school courses. This 
service now includes 86 courses written and approved by school and college per- 
sonnel to supplement, not replace, the regular school program of studies. 

MacMAHON, A. W. Memorandum on the Postwar International Information Program of 
the United States. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. 1945. 135 
pp. 30c. Governmental activities in regard to press communications, broadcasting, 
cinema, publications, photographic services, etc., to interpret this country to foreign 


states. 











“Latest of the texts reflect- 
ing the modern trend . . .” 


Economics for 


Our Times 
By AUGUSTUS H. SMITH 
Formerly Chairman, Department 





of Social Studies, High School cf.: 


Commerce, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts 

“Latest of the texts reflecting the 
modern trend,” says THE JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. “It is eco- 
nomics from the standpoint of the 
consumer, the plain citizen. ,. . An 
important feature is the thirty-five 
distinct problems. . . . To answer 
them intelligently is to possess a 
sufficient working knowledge of 
economics for the average Ameri- 
can.” 

Write for Further Information. 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 W. 42nd St. N. Y. 18, N. Y. 








CONSUMER 
ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By SHIELDS AND WILSON 
THIRD EpITION 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEMS is widely used as a high 
school textbook for courses in con- 
sumer education and applied eco- 
nomics, It is available with an op- 
tional workbook and optional tests. 
A sample will be sent on request 
if selection of a book of this type 
is contemplated. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic 
Education) 

Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
































As Up-to-Date as Radar! 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
John H. Bradley 


new text combines economic, physical, political and social 


| papery illustrated, fresh and graphic in style, this 


phases of geography. Global in concept and treatment. Gaps 
and loose ends left in grade-school courses are filled in and tied 
together in a complete panorama of all nations. Geographical fac- 
tors affecting post-war developments are clearly treated. Splendid 
new maps by famous cartographers Harrison and Raisz; 250 


photographs, 
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Money Management, The Health Dollar. Chicago 11: Household Finance Corp. 1945. 
36 pp. 5c. Discusses ways to keep medical: bills low and how to plan to meet them. 


National Education Association. The Teacher Looks at Personnel Administration. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Research Division of the N. E. A. 1945. 56 pp. 25c. Teacher opinion 
which tends to be is emphasized as an essential part of educational planning. Re- 
sults of a nation-wide survey of teachers attitudes toward controversial issues such 
as salary differentials, marital status, ratings, tenure, etc., are presented. 


O'CONNOR, BASIL. Program or Pogram. Washington, D. C.: American Red Cross. 8 pp. 
Free. A speech pleading for leadership against racial friction, delivered at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria upon the return of O'Connor from a second trip to Europe in his ca- 
pacity as Chairman of the American Red Cross. 


OPPY, GENE, et al. Secondary Education for Veterans of World War II. Columbus 10: 
Ohio State University. 1945. 112 pp. 50c. The responsibility of the school in re-orient- 
ing and re-educating veterans for successful participation in civilian life is clearly stated 
in this pamphlet. 

Poliomyelitis. New York: National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 1945. 16 pp. An 
illustrated source book for high-school students. 


Postwar Education in America. New York: Newsweek. 1945. 36 pp. A symposium of 
seven leading educators on Federal aid, work-experience, etc., by nationally known 
leaders in education. 


Proposal for Expansion of World Trade and Employment. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1945. A discussion of proposals on release from restrictions im- 
posed by governments, cartels, etc., for expansion of world trade, and employment; 
of measures to be considered by an international conference on trade and employment; 
of proposals concerning an international trade organization. 

PROSSER, C. A. and SAHLIN, W. F. How to Get a Job and Win a Promotion. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: McKnight and McKnight. 1945. 102 pp. 50c. A revised edition of 
Getting A Job, which recognizes postwar readjustments and includes information on 
veteran employment, training, and legislation. 

Public Opinion. New York 19: Building America, 2 West 45th Street. 1945. 32 pp. 30¢. 
Subscription price, 8 issues, October to May inclusive $2.25. Excellent pupil material 
on this important subject. 

Publications of the American Association for the United Nations, Inc., New York 21, 45 
East 65th Street. 

We the Peoples. 1945. 62 pp. 15c. A brief history of the United Nations prepared espe- 
cially for high-school use. 

You and the United Nations. 1945. 39 pp. 15¢. Songs, games, foods, films, and books 
of other countries. Outline, play, and quiz for young people. 

Publications in 1945 of U. S. Treasury. Washington, D. C. 

Articles of Agreement of the United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference. 


89 pp. The articles. 
Bretton Woods. 8 pp. President Roosevelt’s message to Congress urging adoption of 
the Bretton Woods proposais for an international monetary fund and an international 


bank. 














Outstanding High School Texts That Have 
Proved Their Worth in Thousands of Schools 


OUR SURROUNDINGS 


A Complete Course in General Science 
By Fowler—Collister—Thurston 
Distinguished for its simple, clear presentation of the fundamental 
laws and principles of Science. Far superior in its coverage of applica- 
tions of science to our modern life. 
Warmly approved by both teachers and students for its many teach- 
ing aids including a valuable glossary of 1100 terms. 
A LABORATORY GUIDE IN GENERAL SCIENCE, by Fowler and Thurston, 
is available for use with this text. 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 
For High Schools—Book One and Book Two 


By Shattuck and Cauley 

Combined textbooks and work books that not only give the student 
all he needs to know to qualify in spoken or written English, but also ex- 
tend his knowledge and enjoyment of literature. The books give the 
student self-confidence to stand on his feet and express opinions and 
to write so that others will want to read what he writes. 

The procedure is distinctly modern. The books are based on the rec- 
ommendations of An Experience Curriculum in English prepared by the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 





BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE 
Books Nine through Twelve 
By Rudolph W. Chamberlain 


Outstanding books which develop in the student a greater apprecia- 
tion of the best writers and a new and stimulating liking for what they 
have written. Each book has a different keynote. h broadens the stu- 
dent’s background and better adapts him to life in today’s world. 

The series meets the recommendations of An Experience Curriculum 


in English. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
Home Office—Syracuse 2, New York 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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The Bretton Woods Proposals. 13 pp. A popularized explanation of the machinery 
and aims of the proposals. 

Charts Relating to the Bretton Woods Proposals. 20 pp. Charts that help to explain 
the organization and operation of an International Fund and an International Bank. 
Fund and Bank. 16 pp. Questions and answers on the international monetary fund 
and bank. 

Quiz. Washington, D. C.: Association of American Railroads. 1945. 84 pp. Free. Con- 
tains a list of 450 questions and answers about many questions which are asked 
about American railroads, their history, their physical property, their operators, their 
accomplishments, and the role which they play as transportation agencies, as fields 
of investments, as purchasers of the products of industry, and as taxpayers. Com- 
pletely indexed. 

REAVIS, W. C. Editor. Forthcoming Developments in American Education. Chicago 37: 
University of Chicago Press. 1945. 190 pp. $2.00. Proceedings of the Fourteenth 
Annual Conference for Administrative Officers of public and private schools. 

Report of the President of Columbia University. New York 27: Columbia University. 
1946. 56 pp. A statistical report of degrees granted, enrollment, endowments, etc., 
during the 1944-1945 term and a summary of activities and accomplishments in 
physical research, radio, international affairs, foreign languages, and press. 

Report on 1945. New York: American Broadcasting Co. 1946. 30 pp. A quantitative and 
qualitative analysis of broadcasting hours of 1945 and a recognition of the challenge 
to radio for constructive effort toward understanding world conditions. 


SEAY, M. F. A Report on Education. Louisville 2: Committee for Kentucky, 427 S. 14th 
Street. 1945. 28 pp. A survey of the educational status of Kentucky. 


State Policy-Making Committee on Health. Health Educatian in Colleges. Topeka: Kansas 
State Department of Public Instruction. 1945. 40 pp. A plan for an integrated 
health program through student ‘health service, hygienic regimen, formal instruction, 
and in-service training of teachers. 

State Policy-Making Committee on Health. Health Education in Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools. Topeka: Kansas State Department of Public Instruction. 1945. 82 pp. 
The underlying principles and specific objectives of a healthful school environment in 
both rural and urban communities, with a section devoted particularly to the health 
of the teacher. 

STEVENS, C. H. Address. (delivered before the Pan American Round Table Annual 
Convention). Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press. 1945. 23 pp. One of the papers 
of the Occasional Series, which relate to cultural relations between the United States 
and Latin America. 

STEWART, M. S. We Can Have Better Schools. New York: Public Affairs Committee. 
1946. 32 pp. 10c. A summary of discussions at a roundtable of educators held for 
formulation of realistic educational policies. Also based on Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth and other educational documents of recent publication date. 

The Story of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dept. of 
Justice, Federal Bureau’ of Investigation. 1945. 19 pp. Free. A report to acquaint 
the youth of America with the work of the F. B. I. 
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HOW TO PREPARE THE SCHEDULE 


FOR A SECONDARY SCHOOL PLANNING FOR 
By Leo Ivok AMERICAN YOUTH 


The step-by-step method: the 
TEACHERS’ TIME SHEET Order your copies now from the 
develops simultaneously with 
the PUPILS-STUDIES SHEET, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
without conflict, Paper, 27 pp., OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
75 cents PRINCIPALS 

The Committee on Publications 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W. 

HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL Washington 6, D. C. 
OF EDUCATION ok acini 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts ee ee 

















Survey of Public Education in the State of West Virginia, Reprint of a Digest of a Report 
of. Special Edition of the West Virginia School Journal. Charleston: West Virginia 
School Journal. January 1946. Vol. 74. No. 6. 112 pp. Many of the citizens of the 
state of West Virginia would like to know whether or not their public schools and 
schools of higher education are efficiently administered. They wonder whether the 
program of education in the schools and colleges satisfies the needs of the children, 
youth, and adults in the state. They are disturbed by statements appearing in the 
press that the schools are not properly financed. This Report deals with these three 
vital issues. The summary of findings and recommendations presents brief answers 
to these questions. Here is an excellent analysis of a stcte program of education 
together with basically sound recommendations for its improvement. 

TAYLOR, A. F. “The Ten Per Cent Fallacy.” New York: Committee on International 
Economic Policy. 1945. 30 pp. 10c. The persistent misconceptions concerning the 
importance of foreign trade to the national economy. 

Teacher's Guide in the Use of a High-School Unit on Poliomyelitis. New York: National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 1945. 32 pp. Aids for imparting an understanding 
of poliomyelitis as one of the virus diseases. 

TEDESCO, P. E. Teacher's Handbook on Course of Study in Typewriting. New York: 
Pamphlet Distributing Co. 313 West 35th Street. 1945. 48 pp. $1.00. A definition 
of objectives and a presentation of content material through which the. objectives 
may be realized. Based on the 20th Century Typewriting Editions. 

U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Higher Education Looks Ahead. (Bulletin 1945, No. 8.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. 1945. 98 pp. 20c. A compilation 
of reports about postwar plans in colleges and universities. 

UREY, H. C. I’m a Frightened Man. New York: Collier's. 1946. 7 pp. A reprint of 
unemotional considerations of the atomic era by a member of the Federation of 
Atomic Scientists. 

We're All Americans. New York: Council Against Intolerance in America. 1941. 
93 pp. Stories of young Americans of foreign background, with accompanying dis- 
cussion guide and bibliography, to be used as a teacher’s manual. (Elémentary-school 
level) 

Women’s Opportunities and Responsibilities in Citizenship. New York: The Woman's 
Foundation, 10 E. goth Street. 1945. 24 pp. How the civic-minded women may meet 
traditional objections and participate in organized or independent civic activities. 
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ATTENTION SCHOOLS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1946-47 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Student Council of 

















Name of School 
Address for Student Life® 2.20 nee 
Street City or Town Zone . State 
Name of Sponsor of Student Council... 
Address for Student Life® 0... 
Streer City or Town Zone State 


Annual rates of membership are based on size of school enroll- 
ment. Fee includes enrollment of the Student Council of the school 
and the faculty Sponsor of the Student Council. The faculty Sponsor 
and the Student Council will each receive a monthly copy of Student 
Life during the membership year. Two handbooks, The Student 
Council in the Secondary School and Student Councils at Work, will 
also be mailed on receipt of your membership dues. 








L (large)—1,000 or larger... $5.00 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1 ,000 4.00 
S (small)—Less than 300 3.00 





Enroll now and membership will be a up until June 30, 1947. 


School Enrollment this year... 
Membership fee enclosed____.. 


“Monthly copies of Student Life will be sent the Student Couneil 
of the school and the faculty Sponsor of Student Council until June 30, 
1947. Enroll now. 


Date Principal 
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